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BOOK ONE 

FLEM 




CHAPTER ONE 


1 

FrkxNCTIman’s BtND was a section of ricli river-bottom country 
lying twenty miles southeast of Jetferson. Hill-cradled and remote, 
definite yet withoul hfumdaries, straddling into tw{j counties and 
owning neitlier, it had been the original grant and 

► site ot d tremendou-! pre-Cdvil War plantation, the ruins of which — 
the gutted shell C)f an enormous hijuse with its fallen stables and 
slave quarters and overgrown gardens and brick terraces and 
promenades — were still kn(»wn as the Old Frenchman's place, 
although ihi' original boundaries now existed only on old faded 
records in the Chancery Cderk’s oflicc in the county court house in 
Jefferson, and even some of the once-fcrtile fields had long since 
nwerted to die cane-ancl-cvprr ss jungle from which iheir first 
master had hewed them. 

lie had quite possibly been a foreigner, though not necessarily 
French, since to the people who had come after him and had almost 
obliterated all trace of his sojourn, anyone speaking the tongue 
with a foreign flavour or whose appearance or even occupation was 
strange, w cnilcl have been a Frenchman regardless of what nation- 
ality he might affirm, just as to their more urban co-evals (if he had 
eTected to settle in Jefferson itself, say) he would have been called a 
Dutchman, Bui now nobody knew w^hal he had actually been, 
n^ even Will Varner, w^ho w as sixty years ^Id and now owned a 
j^iod deal of his original grant, including the site of his ruined 
mansion. Because he was gone now, die foreigner, the Fwnch- 
man, wij^i his farriily and his slaves and his magnificence. His 
dream, |gis brfiad acres w'erc parcelled out now' into small shiftless 
mortgaged ferms for the directors of Jefferson banks to squabble 
over before selling finally^ to Will Varner, and all that remained of 
him \^s tilt l iver Bed which his sli^ves had straightened for atwost 
ten miles to keep liis land from flooding, and the skeleton of the 
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4 THE HAMLET 

tremendous house which his heiniiat-laige had been pulling down 
and chopping ¥p — (valnut newel posjs and stair spindles, oak floors 
which fifty years later would have been almost priceless, the very 
clapboards themselves — for thirty years now for firewcv^d. Even 
his name was forgotten, his pride but a legend about th<. land he 
had wrested from the jungle and tamed as a monument to that 
appellation which those who came after him in battered wagons 
and on muleback and even on foot, with flintlock rifles *nd dogs and 
children and home-made whiskey stills and Protestant psalm-books, 
could not even read, let alone pronounce, and which now had 
nothing to do witli any once-living man at all — his dream and his 
pride now dust with the lost dust of his anonymous bones, his 
legend bin the stubborn tale of the money he buried somewhere 
about the place when (jrant overran the country on hi^* way to ^ 
Vicksburg. 

The people who inherited from him came fn)m the northeast, 
through the IVnnessee mouiuams !>} sta^;es marked by the bearing 
and raising of a generation of children. The\ came from the 
Atlantic seaboard and before that, from England and die Scottish 
and Welsh Marches, as some of the names w'ould indicate — Turpin 
and Ilaley and Whittington, McCallum and Murray and Leonaid 
and Littlejohn, and other names like Riddup and Armstid and 
Doshey which could have come from now^here since certainly *no 
man would deliberately select otie of them for his owm. They 
brought no slaves and no Phyfe and Chippendale highboys ; indeed, 
wliat they did bring must of them could (and did) carry in their 
hands. They took up land and built one- and two-room cabins 
and never painted them, and married one another and produced 
children and added other rooms one by one to the original cabir s 
and did nor paint them enher, but that was all. Their descendants 
still planted cotton in the bottom land and corn along the edge^ of 
the hills and in the secret coves in the hills made whiskey of the 
corn 4 md sold what they did not drink. Federal ofacers went infti 
the country and vanished. Some garmtjnt w^hich the missing man 
had worn might be seen — a felt hat, a broadcldih ioat,'a pair of 
city shoes or even his pistol — on a child or an old man or woman. 
County oflicers did not bother them at all ^ve in the heel of election 
yeap They supported iheir own churches • and s\*hools, ihey 
married and committed infrequent adulienes and mo're frequent 
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homicides among themselves an^lvcre tlicir owTi courts judges and 
executioners. Tlicy were Pi^testants and Denfocra^s and prolific ; 
diere was not one negro landowner in the entire section. Strange 
negroes \Mt)uld absolutely refuse to pass through it after dark. 

Wilh»V‘arner, the present owner of the Old Frenchman place, 
wa^the chief man of the country. He was the largest landholder 
and beat supervisor in one county and Justice of the Peace in the 
next and election commissioner in horli, and hence tlie fountainhead 
it not of law at least of advice and suggestion to a countryside 
which would have repudiated the term constituency if they had 
ever heard it, which came to him, nor in the attitude of lf7iat must I 
do but Whoi do you think you would like for me to do if \ou wai able 
to make me do it. He was a farmer, a usurer, a veterinarian ; Judge 
^ Benhow of Jefferson once said of him rliat a milder-mtjmnered man 
never bled a mule or stuffed a baMor box. He cjwned most of 
the good land in the o urntry and held mortgages on most of the 
rest. He owned the store and the cotton gin and the combined 
grist mill and blacksmith shop in the village proper and it was 
considered, to put it mildly, bad luck for a man of the neighboui- 
hood to do his trading or gin his cotton or grind his meal or 
shoe his stock anywhere else. He was thin as a fence rati and 
almost as long, with reddisli-grev hair and moustaches and little 
hard bright innocently blue eyes ; he looked like a Methodist 
Sunday School superintendent who on weekdays conducted a 
railroad passenger train or vice versa and wlio owned the church 
or perhaps the railroad or perhaps both. H'* was shrewd, secfet 
and merry, of a Rabelaisian turn of mind and very probably still 
sexually lusty (he had fathered sixteen children to his wife, though 
diily two of them remained at home, the others scattered, married 
and buried, from El Paso to tlic Alabama line) as the spring of 
hij hair which even at sixty was still more red than grey, wuld 
indicate. He was at once active and lazy he did nothing at all 
son managed all the family business) and spent all his timg at it, 
out of the house and gyne before the son had come down to 
breakfa^ eveft, nobody knew where save that lie and the old fat 
white horse^ which he rode might be seen anywhere within the 
surrounding ten miles any time, and at least once every month 
during the*?pring %nd summer and early fall, the old white Jjprse 
tethered to* an adjacent fence post, he would be seen by someon# 
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sitting in a home-made chair oli«^he jungle-choked lawn of the 
Old Frenchman's Ifomesite, His bjacksmith had made the chau 
for him by sawing an empty flour bacrel half through tlie middle 
and trimming out the sides and nailing a seat into it, and Varner 
would sit there chewing his tobacCi> or smoking his cob witli 
a bnisque word for passers cheerful enough but inviting no c^im- 
pany, against his background of fallen baronial splendour. The 
people (those who saw him sitting there and those who were told 
about It) all belies ed that he sat there planning his ne\t mortgage 
foreclosure in private, since it was only to an itinerant sewing 
machine agent named Ratliff a man less *han half his age — that 
he ever gave a reason : “ I like to sit here. I’m trvmg to hnd out 
wliat It must have felt like lo bt the tool that would need all this ” - 
he did not move^ he did not so much as indicate with his head the 
rise <if old brick and tangled wilks toppid by ihc columned ruin 
behind him “ just to eat and sleep in ” Then Ik said— and he 
gave Railift no luither clue to whuh might hive Ixen the truth — 
“ For a while it looked like 1 was going to g'l shut of u, get if 
cleat ed up. But by (^^od folk have got so la/y thov won’t even 
climb a ladder t<i pull oft the rest ot the boards. It looks like 
they will go into the woods and even chop up a tree hefoie they 
w'lll reach above eye-lrvi^l for a scanihng of pmc kindling But 
after all, I reckon I’ll just keep w hat there is left of it, just to leinind 
me of my one mistake. This is die only thing 1 ever bought in 
my life 1 couldn’t sell to nobody.” 

®The son, |ody, was about ihirt\, i prime l^jlging man, slightly 
thyroidic, who was not only unmanicd but who emanated a quality 
of invincible and inviolable bachelor dom as some people are said 
to breathe out the odoui of sanctity <^r spirituality, lie was a bi^ 
man, already promising a considerable belly in ten or twelve yeais, 
thot^h as yet he still managed lo postulate something of the t^tg 
and unattached cavalier. He woie, winter and summer (sive that 
in the warm season lie dispensed witli the c nij arid Sundavs and 
weekdays, a glazed collailess white shirt fastened at the neck with 
a heavy gold collar-button btneaili a suit of good'^^bl ictf broad- 
cloth. He put on the suit the day it ainvtd fiorn flie jeflerson 
tailor and WKire it every day and in all veathcis iheiealier until 
he VT’d It to one of the family’s negro retaineis^ so that on itlmost 
Sny Sunday night one whole one oi some part of one of his old 
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suits could be met — and promptijlrecognised — walking the summer 
roads, and replaced it with t^e new succeeding one. In contrast 
to tlie unvarying overalls of the men he lived among he had an 
air not fu»ereal exactly but ceremonial - - this because of that quality 
of invincible bachelorhood which he possessed : so that, looking 
at Jjim you saw, beyond the Habbiness and the obscuring bulk, the 
perennial and immortal Best Man, the apotheosis of the masculine 
Singular, jiwi as you discern beneath the dropsical tissue of the *09 
half-hack the lean hard gliost which once carried a ball. He was 
the ninth of his parents’ sixteen children. He managed the store 
of wliicli his father was sull titular owner and in which they dealt 
mostly in forccloseti mort‘j.ai»es, and the gin, and oversaw the 
scattered farm Iioldings winch his father at first and later the twt) 
of them together had Itecn acquiring during the last R'rty years. 

One afternoon he w^as in the store, cutting lengths of plough- 
line from a spool of new^ cotton lopc and looping them in neat 
seamanhke bights onto a row' vif nails in the w<ill, when at a sound 
behind him he turned and saw, sillioucited by the open door, a 
man smaller tlian common, in a wkU hat and a frock coat too large 
for him, standing w'itli a curuais planted stilTness. “ You Varner ? ” 
the man said, in a voice not harsli exactly, or not deliberately harsh 
so much as rusty Irom infrequent use. 

I’m one Varner,'’ Jody said, in his bland, hard, quite pleasant 
voice. “What can 1 do for you?” 

“ My name is Snopcs. I heard you got a farm to rent.” 

” That so ? ’’ VarntT said, already moving so as to bring 
other’s flue into the bglit. “Just where did yoa hear that?” 
Because the farm w'as a new one, w'hich he and his father had 
JCquired through a foreclosure sale not a week ago, and the 
man was a compleu stranger. He had never even heard the name 
b^lore. 

The other did not answer. Now Varnfl could see his face — 
if pair of eye/'tif a cold f>paque grey between shaggy gyying 
irascible brows and a short scrabble of iron-grey beard as tiglit 
and kno^fted ms i slieop’s coat. “ Where you been farming ? ” 
Varner said. 

West.” He did nyl speak shortly. He merely pronounced 
the o»e wofd wir^ a complete inflectionless finality, as if lir had 
closefl a d(5or behind himself. 
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“ You mean Texas ^ ” 

“ No/^ 

“ I see. Just west of here. How much family you got ^ *’ 
“Six.” Now ihtre was no perceptible pause, nor^as there 
any hurrying on into the next wt id But thete was something 
V'^am^r sensed it e\cT befoie the lifeless \oilc seemed deliberately 
to ct mpoimd tlit inconsistency: “ Bo} and uvt girls. Wife and 
h( r siskr 

“ Thai’s justfne” 

“ Msstlf,” ilk di id \OKc Slid 

“ A man don’t nsiially co int himstlf hi^ own field hands/ 

Varnei said ‘ !*• it fi\e or is it stven ^ 

“ 1 tan piu SI V lunds into the field ” 

Nov \ unci s did not cliangi cithtr, still pkisini, still 

liaid ‘ I don’t ktiov h I ^iil tikt on i ttnint tins \eir It’s 
ilrcads ilni( St ki-^t M ly I figuit I might work it myself, 
Mith da^ Iat)oiir If I vioiL m li ill this ytai 

“III wotJ- that vt i\/’ ihf oiliti siid \a^ner looked at 
him 

“ J ittK inxiovs o ur setrUd, «n t \('u^’ fh^ oihtr said 
nothmu Varmi could nn m1 v hcrhei the mm was looking at 
Inm or noi “ Wli it rent wc t \ou aiming to naj ^ ” 

“ What do \ou luit toi ^ 

“ J hud and fouith, Vair'-r said. “ 1 urnisli out of the store 
li'^re No cash ” 

•“ I sec 1 iirnisli in six-b*i»dollus ” 

“ That’^' iiglii, ’ Vnner said pleasantly Now he could not 
tell if the man weic looking at anything at all or not 
“Illiakt n,’ he said. 

Standmg on the gallery of the stoic, alkvt the hdf-dozen 
oveAlled men sitting or squatting about it with pocket-knn es and 
sli\cis t)f wood, VaiAcr watched bis <allcr limp stiffly aa oss tile 
porch, looking neither right not left, und descend and from amodg 
the tethered teams and saddled animals below the gillery choose a 
gaunt saddleless mule in a worn plough bridle With tope Veins and 
lead It to the steps and mount awkwardly and stiffly and iide away. 
Still without once looking to eithci side /* To hear that ere foot, 
yoiyi think he weighed two hundred pounds, ’c one d£ them said. 
•‘Who’s he, Jody.?” 
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Vamer sucked hib tcctli Jtill spai into tlit to id. “ Name’s 
Snopes,” he said. 

“ Snopes ? ” a second man said. “ Sho now. So tliar’s him.*' 
Now ncft only Varner but all the orheis looked at the speaker 
- a c,aunt man in absoluiely clean though faded and patched 
(^cialls and even sha\en, with a gentle, almost saJ face 

until sou unravelled wliat were actually two separate espressions 
a toinporaiV one of static peace and ouiei ei lading a constant one 
(/f definite e\cn thoinji faint hainedncss^ and a sensitive mouth 
which had a quality of adolescent fre'-unc-^s and bk^oni unul }oii 
ualisecl tliat this c«>uld jiisl as well be ihc icsuh of i hleloiig 
abstinence horn tobicco tie fa'O ot the breathing ateliers pc and 
pn lagonist of all mt n who marrv \oung and fatlu r imly dauelueis 
and art iljeinsel\es ) u‘ ihc eldest djughi » (d the\r own wivc'*-. 
His nani* w l^ Tull. lie's the felk'v dial wintered his f uni!^ in 
a old cotronhou«'c on lU Mc( islm's pkice File one that was 
ir*\ed up in that burnt ham c>r a fellow named Hams o\er m 
Cireniei C onnu two Yen', ago." 

" Hull ? " Varnoi said. I’ its tint BuiiU barn ^ 

" I never said he done it, ' 1 nil nd. " 1 )nsr ^aicl he wsis kind 
of involved in it a*!.c»* a n \ou ini »lu sa^ 

“How much inv ^Ufd m it" 

“ Hairis h id Imu arn 'll! d via c('>o» t '* 

“ I seed’ Varr'er ‘^aid “ )nsi i pine ^iso of misiakcn identity 
He )usr hired it dc/ne." 

“Jt wasn’t po v(d,’ Till said. “ LtasMva^ s, if Hams ewer 
fonrd any proof afttrward, »t w«s too kite then. Bm uist he 
had done left ihe countiv. 'Fhen bt turned up at Mi ( ashifs 
last SeptemhcT. Him and his tamilv worked b} the dav, guheimg 
for MeCaslin, and MtC ashn let theni winter in a old < ottonhou-e 

wasn't using. Tint’s all I ‘•now. J a^i t upeatipo rotffing ’ 
^ “1 wouldn’t,’ Vainci said. “ A man don’r want to get the 
name of a icke gossip." He stood above them with his* Inroad 
bland fjjpe, in his^ding\ fcjrmal l)lack-and-whiie--the glazed soiled 
white ^iirt J!id the bagging md unvired-for trousers -a costume 
at once cergmonial and negligee. Ho sucked his teeth briefly and 
noisil}. "‘Well weh ric^ell,’" he said. "A barn burner. Well 
welOieliy* 

That night he told his fathei about it at the supper table. Wifli 
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the exception of the rambling half-Ii g half-sawn plank edifice known 
as Littlejohn’s hotel Will Varner’s was the only house in the 
country with more than one storey. They had a cook too, not 
only the only negro servant but the only servant of any sewrt in the 
whole district. They had had hei for years yet Mrs. Varner still 
said and apparently believed that she could not be trusted even 
to boil water unsupervised. He told it that evening while his 
mother, a plump cheery bustling woman who had bern sixteen 
children and already outlived five of them and who still won prizes 
for preserving fniits and vegetables at the annual county fair, 
bustled back and forth between dining-room and kitchen, and his 
sister, a soft ample girl w ith definite breasts even at thirteen and eyes 
like cloudy hotliousc grapes and a full damp mouth always slightly 
open, sat at her place in a kind of sullen bemusement of rife young 
female flesh, apparently not e\cn having to make any effort not to 
listen. 

“ You already contracted with him ? ” ^X’ill Varner said. 

I hadn’t aimed to at all til! Vernon Tull uM me what he did. 
Noa\ I figure ril take llie paper up there tomorrow and let him 
sign.” 

“ Then you can point out to him which house to burn too. Or 
are you going to lca\c that to him ? ” 

” Sho,” Jody said. “ We’ll discuss that loo." Then he said — 
and now all le\ity was gone from his voice, all posie and riposte 
of humour’s light whimsy, iieice (juarto and prime: ” All I got 
to tto is fiiul oui for slio about that ]3arn. But then it will be 
rhe same thing, wliether he actually did it or not. All he’ll i^eed 
will be to find out all of a sudden at gathering time that I think he 
did ii. Listen. Take a case like tins.” He leaned forward now,^ 
over the table, bulging, protuberant, intense. The mother had 
bustlAl out, to the kitchen, where her brisk voice could be heard 
scolding chcei fully at Mie negn^ cook. The daughter was not 
listenu'g at all. ” Here’s a piece of land that tlie folks that owri^ 
it hadn’t actually figured on getting nothing out of this late in the 
season. And here comes a man and rents if on sHaresithat^the last 
place lie rented on a barn got burnt up. It don’t matter whether 
he actually burnt that barn or not, thougli jt will simpfify matters 
if I caa find out for sho he ‘did. The main thing is, it Burnt Tdiile 
he was there and the evidence was such that he felt called o*n to 
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leave the country. So here h€?<^mes and rents this land we hadn’t 
figured on nothing out of this year nohow *andVe furnish him 
outen the store all regular and proper. And he makes his crop 
and the landlord sells it all regular and has the cash waiting and the 
fellow comes in to get his share and the landlord says, ‘ What’s 
tli^ I heard about you and that barn ? ’ That’s all. ‘ What’s this 
I just heard about you and that barn ? ’ ” They stared at one 
another — the slightly protuberant opaque eyes and the little hard 
blue ones. “ What will he say ? What can he say except ‘ All 
right. What do you aim to do r * ” 

“ You'll lose his furnish bill at the store.” 

” Slio. There ain’t no way of getting around that. But after 
all, a man that’s making \ou a crop free gratis for nothing, at 
IcMst you can afford to feed him vhile he’s doing it. — Wait,” 
he said. ” Hell fire, we won't even need to do that ; I’ll just let 
him find a couple of rotten shingles with a match laid across them 
on his doorstep ilie morning after he finishes laying-by and he’ll 
know it’s all up then and ain't notliing left for him but to move 
on. That’ll cut two mtmths off the furnish bill and all we’ll be out 
is hiring his crop gatliered.” They stared at one another. To 
one of them it was already clone, acc()mplished : he could actually 
se| it; w'hen he spoke ii was out of a time still six months in the 
future yet: “Hell fire, hf'’ll have to ! He can’t right it ’ He 
don’t dare ! ” 

“ Hmph,” Will said. From the pocket of his unbuttoned ^'st 
he took a stained cob pipe and began to fill it. “ You better stay 
clear of tlicm folks.” 

” Sho now,” Jody said. He to<^)k a tootlipiek from die china 
fcceptacle on the table and sat hack. ” Burning barns ain’t right. 
And a man that’s got haliits that way will just liavc to suffer the 
djpadvantages of them.” 

^ He did nor go the next day nor the one after that either. But 
early in the afternoon of tlie third day, his roan saddle hearse Wtched 
and waiting at oi;e of th» gallery posts, he sat at the roll-top desk 
in the j(^ar of the store, hunched, the black hat on the back of his 
head and broad l)lack-haired hand motionless and heavy as a 
ham of meat on die pap»r and tlie pen in the other tracing the words 
of thf contract in Tiis lieavy deliberate sprawling script. Afl iaour 
after that and five miles from the village, the contract blotted and 
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folded neatly into his hip-|KKkel, vvas sitting tlie horse beside a 
halted buckboard in ilte road. It wa> bittcrecl with rough usage 
and caked ^ iih inter s dried mud, it was drawn by a pair of 
shaggy ponies as v ild and artive-looking as mountain goats and 
almost IS small. To the rear of .t was attviched a sheet-iron box 
the size and sliape of a dog kennel and painted to resemble^ a 
house, in each painu-d window uf which a painted w^oman’s face 
simpered above a painted sev ing-machine, and Varfiei sat Ins 
horse and glaied in shocked and ouuaged consici nation at it; 
occupant, who had ]ust said pVasantly, “ Well, Jody, I hear you got 
a new tenant ” 

‘‘Ihll hre ' ’ \atnt^ cried “Do \oii mcm he sel fiie to 
aiK/tIui (mt ^ altci tiu > can dn hitn, Ik sc^ liic to another 
one 

“Well,'* ilk rmn in tlit huckboird said, ‘ I don't know as 
1 V ould go ('11 r( c(nd a'^ '■aving he set < re a raif' of them ahre. I 
Y ould pal u ir'Jl d» ' both tilfn fii( %vhdc he was moio or li*ss 
assoLiarcd w idi them, ^ou mighi sa\ tint hr^ seems to fobov 
Inm aionnd, like (loi.s folk ws some ftdks He spoke in a 
pleaviiu, la/\, vquiole \<(Kl whuh \ou did not diHc^n at once to 
be e\en moit direwd thm humorous. I his was Ritlifl, the 
sewing-machine ae’oni I h lived in Jefferson and he travelled the 
better pait of four counties with his sturdy team and the painted 
dog kennel into which an actual machine neatly nticcl. On 
sLitjCessivc da}j and two counties apart the splashed md balt^Tcd 
buckboard and the stiong mismatched team might be seen ictheied 
in the ncjiest shade and Ratliff’s bland aflahlc ready face -ind his 
neat tielcss blue shin oiic uf the squatting group at a crossroads 
stole, or and still '.qiulliiig and still dome the talking appaiently 
tlu'ugh actiiallv doing a good deal moic listen ng than anybcicly 
believed until after svai.*^ imong the w^omtn surrounded by lad^^n 
clotheshms and tubs and blackened wash pots btside spnngs and 
wel!s,*or decorous m a splint chaii on (dbin galleries, pleas ml, 
affable, courteous, mcrdoial and impenetrable. ^ He so^ perhaps 
three mac limes a /car, ibt ihc time trading in land t^pd live- 

stock and second-hand faiming t<K»ls and musical ins*^ruments or 
anything t Isc which the owner did not want badly enoiigh, retailing 
jjrorrt fiousc to house ihe news of his four countiei with the ubiquity 
of a newspaper and carrying personal messages from mouA to 
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mouth about wcddine;*> and fuiwAls and the pre-ervin«y ot vegetables 
and fruit ^\lth die »ehabibty^oi a posnl s^r\K^ ile m\et foreot 
a name and he knew everyone, man mule and dog, wiihin fift\ 
miles. • Just say it was following alt ng behind the wagon when 
Snopes dru\ up to the house De Sj)iin hid give him, with the 
furniture piled into the wigon bed hlc he had diuv up to the 
house they had been living m at TIairis’s or wherever* ii was and 
said ‘ Get \n lieic ’ ind the tookstove and b^ds and chans come 
out and got m by then alves. (^iieKss and vtt good too, tight, 
Ide tht) was used to moving and no" hiving no big help at in Anil 
Ah and that big one, Mem ihe^ cal! him - thto was another one 
loo, a htile one; 1 remcmbti Meing him once sonv where He 
wasn’t with them. Itauv^u'slic n^’t now M i\ he rbty foigot 
lo tell him w)j(n to gii oi tn dit b»iJ« ilu sc it and 

tbtm ■'wo bidl-irg v> ils in tht t\ Hi i- > the n btd and 
Mn Snopes ind nor sisUr tlie w flow, tUii g ( n the stulf in back 
like nohodv ca’*erl niuv.h wlutiRr ib( \ c(»n'i alon<^ or nof tiihtr, 
inJndmg the fuinuuie. \nd A\ wamm siops nj liont ol the 
heuje and \b looks at it nd >a\s, Liktl> it nn’t iitun foi 
liaw^'s.’ ’ 

Sitting ihe horse, Vai^ir ud dov\n u Kaihd m pio^ubermt 
and speechless luru^r Ml i i.hi, IG ntl said “ soon as the 
wap<n^ ‘"topped Mi/ Snopv >and ih wiri ul oi t md commenced 
t ) unload. 1 hem tw( gals un i i io\t J vi g )’i>^ setting rlier*-* in 
them tw(i duns, in then hiincGY d(>i u >, du win** swtct gum, till 
Ah u incd lounJ and i»*seci ih lu ( lUm die w igon 'o wftcii 
Mi/ Snopes anu the widow w wm time widi ilit io\e. lb 
druv them our like a put < i luilf^ jus^ a little too \ iluible to lui 
♦lard with a sti k, anu ihep liim and I km ‘>ci thtu uid wauhtcl 
them two strapping ils tikt i vvon-out h oi in n d a lunuin oulen 
ijje wagon and stand then airim nil Ah Let our and 'nicked llie 
nigh oneacioss du stem witli the end ot i1r rem^ ‘ Aral then vou 
come bads md lu Ip }^our ni o wiili rhii stosi,' lu' hollers ilui 
them i^hcn him ind ytm gn cimn lU* v icon and went up to 
call or^De S^am*” 

[< thg barn ^ ” Variv i «.iKd. * You mean thev a\„nl nghi 
stia ght and ” 

“No m* riifft was hut Ihe bmi come liter. I they 
never kndwtd just wlieie u w is )fl. Ilu barn burnt all regular 
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and in due course ; * you’ll have ifj» say that for him. This here 
was just a call, just pure friendship, b^ause Snopes knowed where 
his fields was and all he had to do was to start scratching them, 
and it already the middle of May. Just like now,” he added in a 
tone of absolutely creamlike ini.ocence. “ But then I hear tell 
he always makes his rent contracts later than most.” But he was 
not laughing. The shrewd brown face was as bland and smofith 
as ever iDcnealh the shrewd impenetrable eyes. 

“ Well ? ” Varner said violently. “ If he sets his fires like you 
tell about it, I reckon I don’t need to worry until Christmas. Get 
on with it. What does he have to do before he starts lighting 
matches ? Maybe I can recognise at least some of the symptoms 
in time.” 

“ All right," Ratliff said. So they w'ent up tlie road, leaving 
Miz Snopes and the widow wrastling at the tooksfove and them 
two gals standing there now holding a wire rat-trap and a chamber 
pot, and went up to Majoi de Spain’s and walked up the private 
road where that pile of fresh horse manure was and the nigger 
said Ab stepped m it on deliberate purpose. Maybe the nigger 
was watcliing then through the front window. Anyway Ab 
tracked it right across the front porch and knocked and when the 
nigger tolfl him to wipe it offen his feet, Ab shoved right past the 
nigger and the nigger said he wiped the rest of n off right on that 
ere hundred-dollar rug and stood there hollering ‘ Hello. Ilello, 
De Spaiti ’ until Miz cle Spain come and looked at the rug and at Ab 
and* told him to please go away. And then De Spam come home 
at dinner time and I reckon maybe Miz de Spain got in behind him 
because about middle of the afternoon he rides up to Ab’s house 
with a nigger liolding the rolled-up rug on a mule behind him and 
Ab setting in a chair against the door jamb and De Spain hollers 
‘ Why in hell ain’t you in the field ? ’ and Ab says, he don’t g^t 
up or nothing, ‘ I figgtfr I’ll start tomorrow. I don’t never move 
and st^rt to work the same day,’ only that ain’t ndither here noi 
there ; 1 reckon Miz de Spain had done ^ot in behind him good 
because he just set on the liorse a wdiile saying'* Co»ifouij|d you, 
Snopes, confound you, Snopes ’ and Ab setting there saying ‘ If I 
had tliought that much of a rug I don’t ki?ow as I would keep it 
whei;e^oIks coming in would have to tromp on k.* ” Still hu was 
rk)t laughing. He just sat there in the buckboard, easy and relied. 
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with his shrewd intelligent eye4 in his smooth brown face, well- 
shaved and clean in his perfectly clean faded shirt, kis voice pleasant 
and drawling and anecdotal, while Varner’s suffused swollen face 
glared down at him. 

“ So after a while Ab hollers back into the house and one of 
tljpm strapping gals comes out and Ab says, ‘ Take that ere rug 
and wash it.’ And so next morning the nigger found the rollcd-up 
rug thro wed onto the front porch against tlie door and there was 
some more tracks across the porch too only it was just mud this 
time and it was said how when Miz de Spain unrolled tlie rug this 
time it must have l^een liotter for De Spain (han before even — the 
nigger said it looked like they had u^ed brickbats instead of soap 
on it — because he was at Ab’s house before breakfast even, in the 
lot where Ab and Flem was hitching up to go to the field sho 
enough, setting on the mare mad as a hornet and cussing a blue 
streak, not at Ab exactly but juM sort of at all rugs and all hf)rsc 
manure in general and Ah not saying nothing, just buckling hames 
and choke strops until ar last De Spain says how tlie rug cost him a 
hundred dollars in France and he is going to charge Ab twenty 
bushels of corn for it against liis crop that Ab ain’t even planted 
yet. And so De Spain went back home. And maybe he felt it 
was all neither here nor there no\t. Maybe he felt that l(>ng as he 
had done something about it Miz de Spain would ease up on him 
and maybe come gathering time he would a even ff'rgoi about that 
twenty bushels of corn. Only thai ne\er suited Ab. So here, 
it’s the next evening I reckon, and Major laying with his shoe*? ofi 
in the barrel stave hammi^k in his yard and lierc comes rlie bailiff 
hemming and hawing and finally gets it out flow Ab has done sued 
•liim ” 

“ Hell fire,” Varner murmured. “ Hell fire.” 

^ “Sho,” Ratliff said. “That’s just about vdiat De Spafn his 
self said when he finally got it int(> his miifd that it was so. So it 
"come Sat-dy cind the wagon druv up to the store and Ab gof out 
m that ^preacher’s hat ar;^ coat and tromps up to tlie table tm that 
clubfoot wh%re Dncle Buck McCaslin said Colonel John Sartoris 
his self shpt Ab for trying to steal his clay-bank riding stallitrn 
during the war, and tlje Judge said, ‘ I done reviewed your suit, 
Mr. finope?, but i ain’t been able to find nothing nowdicr»j|t the 
law Tjearifig on rugs, let alone horse manure. But Fm going !b 
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accept It because twenty bushels te‘tOi> much for you to have to 
pay because a mttn as busy as you seem to stay ain’t going to have 
time to make twenty Itushels of corn. So I am going to charge 
you ten bushels of c(^rn for ruining that rug.’ ” 

“ 4nd so he buint it,” Varner ..iid. “ Well well well.” 

” I don’t know as 1 w^ould put it just that way,” Ratliff sajd, 
repeated. ”I would just put it that that same night Ma'‘or de 
Spam’s barn taken fue md was a total loss. On^y somehow or 
otht i i)e Spam gc t there on his mare about the same time, because 
s(»mtl)()dy heard him passing ip flit road. I don’i mean he got 
theie in lime to put xi out hut he got there m time to find some- 
thing else already ilicre that lit hit entitled to considei enough of a 
loM-ign element to justify shooimg at it, setting there on the maie 
and blasting awav at it or ilu m throe or tour times iintil it ran into 
a ditch on linn ^hert he couldn’t follow on the mure. And he 
couldn't siy neitlhn who it was because any animal <an limp il it 
wants to and am mail is Kable to ha\e a white shin, w'lth the 
e\cepii(>n that wlieti he got m ^b’s house (and that couldn’t \ been 
long, according to the a<iit i 'c fellow lieard him passing in the 
toad) \b and hlcni wam t tluie, wasn’t nohnd^ there hut the foui 
wonun and De Spam nevei h*d time to look under no beds and 
suih tcciii<^o iheie w i> a ^ } pies.-ioofed coin mb light next to 
that barn So be Jid hack to where liis niggers had done fetched 
up the water barrels and s' as soaking cow-^acks to lay C)n the crib, 
and the hist ]«crson be sec was Hun sran ling there in a white 
t olound slim, waicbiiig n viih Ins hand> m his pockets, cliewmp, 
lobacc ) * L\enmg,’ m « ‘ 1 h u c rc hay goes fast ’ and 

De Spam setting on the hoise hollmng ‘Vfr hen’s vour paw 

Where’s iliar ’ and 1 lem savs, ‘ If Iv ain't here somewhere he’s 

done went ba^k bc^mc . Me* and him leh at ilit ‘■ame time when we 
see tfie bla/c ’ And De Spam knoved where they had left troj;a 
loci and lie know d whs too. Onlv that wasn’t neithei here nor 
there »ut!ier because. a> ir was ju;>t mamrained, an\ twc' fellow^^s 
an\ where might have a limp and a white ^iiit between thejn and it 
was liktly die coal oil can he serii one of them flings into /he fire 
wlun he shot the first time. And so here the next morning he’s 
seitmi^ It breakfast with a right >maif of I us /eyebrows and hair both 
swiiij^Al ofl when the nigger cc»mes in and says 'cl’s a feKow to see 
IfimancI he goe^ to the office and it’s Ab, already in tlie preacher 
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hat and coat and the wagon c\dhe already loacled again too, only 
Ab ain’t brought that into the house where it could be seen. ‘ It 
looks like me and you ain’t going to get along together,’ Ab says, 

‘ so I rei'kon we better quit trying before we have a misunder- 
standing over something. I’m moving this morning.’ And De 
Sgain says, ‘ What about your contract ? ’ And Ab says, ‘ I done 
cancelled it.’ and De Spain setting tliCiC saying ‘ (Cancelled. 
(Cancelled ’ and then he savs, ' I would cancel if and a hundred more 
like it and throw in that barn too just to know fur sho if it was you 
J was shooting at last night.’ And Al) sa\.>, ‘ You might sue me 
and find out. lustices of the Peace in this country seems to be 
in the habit of finding hit plaintifl's.’ ” 

Hell lire,” Varner said quietly again. ” Ih 11 fee.” 

“So Ab turned and vn*al stumping out lliaesiirl foot ind 
went back ” 

“ And burnt the tenant house," VartUT said. 

” No no. I ain’t sa\ing he might iiol .i looked lUvk at it witli 
u certain regret, as the fellow siys, wiwn h*. clruv off. But never 
nothing else taken all a sudden on hre. Not right then, that is. 
Idon’i----” 

“ riidl’s so/‘ Varner'said. i o‘<olIeci ’^oii did say h' had li) 
throw the balance ('f the coal oil into tin lire when De Spain 
sfaricd shooting at him. Wei! vvell we!),” ht said, lyiiljditg, slightly 
apoplectic. “ And now, uuf of .iH die men in this ct»'iiirry. I got 
to pick him to make a rent coniiavi wiih." He began to laugh. 
That is, he began to say ’* Ha. lia. Ha,” rapidly, but just l^om 
the teeth, the* lungs : no higher, t.uthing of a in ihe e}es. Then 
he stopped. “ Well, I caift b(‘ selling liere, no mauer how 
•pleasant it is. Maybe I can gji there in time to get him lu cancel 
with me for just a old < ouonhouse." 

” Or at least maybe for an empty Hatlilf calk c? after 

nirn. 


An hour later Varner was sitiing the hailed horse ag.^u, this 
time bcjfore a gate, or a j>;ap that is in a fence t>i sagging and rusted 
wdre. The^gate* itself or what remained of it lay unhinged to one 
side, die yitersiiccs of the lotted palings choked with grass and 
weeds like die ribs of irgoi ten skeleton. I le v as breathing hai d 


bnt^ioi kicause4ie had been galloping. On the com raiiy^ since 
he had approached near enough to lus desiiiiation to belie.ve 
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could have seen smoke if there Azd been smoke, he had ridden 
slower and slo'c^er. Nevertheless he, now sat the horse before the 
gap in the fence, breathing hard through his nose and even sweating 
a little, looking at the sagging broken-backed cabin '^et in its 
inevitable treeless and grassless plot and weathered to the colour 
of an old beehive, with that expression of tense and rapid specula- 
tion of a man approaching a dud howitzer shell. “ Hell fire,” he 
said again quietly. “ Hell fire. He’s been here three days now and 
he ain’t even set the gate up. And I don’t even dare to mention it to 
him. 1 don’t even dare to act like I knowed there was even a fence 
to hang it to.” He twitched the reins savagely. “ Come up ! ” 
he said to the horse. “ You hang around here very long standing 
still and you’ll be a-firc t(X>.” 

The path (it was neitlier road nor lane : just two parallel barely 
discernible tracks where wagon wheels had run, almost obliterated 
by this ycai’s grass and weeds) w'ent up to the sagging and stepless 
porch of the perfectly blank house which he now v\^atched w'ith 
W'ire-taut wariness, as if he were approaching an ambush. He was 
w atching it with such intensitv as to be obliv lous to detail. He saw 
suddenly in one of die sashless w indow's and without knowing when 
it had come tliere, a face beneath a grey cloth cap, the lower jaw 
moving steadily and rhythmically with a curious sidewise thrust, 
w’hich even as he shouted “ Hello ! ” vanished again. He was 
about to shout again when he saw beyond the house the stiff figure 
W'hich he recognised even though the frock-coat was missing now, 
doing something at the gate to the lot. He had already begun to 
hear the mournlul measured plaint of a rusted well-pulley, and now 
he began to hear tw^o flat meaningless loud female voices. When 
he passed beyond the house he saw it-— the narrow higli frame like 
an epicene gallows, two big absolutely static young women beside 
it, w'iio even in that first glance postulated that immobile dreamy 
solidarity of statuary (\his only emphasised by the fact that they 
both seemed to be talking at once and to some listener — or perhaps 
just circumambience — at a considerable distance and neither 
listening to the other at all) even though one of them had hold of the 
well-rope, her arms extended at full reach, her body bent for the 
down pull like a figure in a charade, a carved piece symbolising 
some terrific physical effort which had died with it^ inception, 
though a moment later the pulley began again its rusty plaint 
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but stopped again almost immediately, as did file voices also when 
the second one saw him, th<i first one paused now in the obverse 
of the first attitude, her arms stretched downward on the rope and 
the two broad expressionless faces turning slowly in unison as he 
rode past- 

Jde crossed the barren yard littered with the rubbish — the ashes, 
the shards of pottery and tin cans — of its last tenants. There 
were two women working beside the fence too and they were all 
three aware of his presence now because he had seen one of the 
women look around. But the man himself (Durn little clubfooted 
murderer, Varner thought with that furious helpless outrage) had 
not looked up nor even paused in whatever it was he was doing 
until Varner rode directly up behind him. The two women were 
watching him now. One wore a faded sunbonnei, the other a 
shapeless hat Tt hich at one time must have belonged to the man and 
holding in her hand a rusted can half full of bent and rusted nails. 

Evening,” Varner said, realising too late that he was almost 
shouting. “ Evening, ladies.” The man turned, deliberately, 
holding a hammer — a rusted head fri)m wliich both claws had been 
broken, fitted onto an untrimmed stick of stove wood — and once 
more Varner looked dow'n info ilie cold impenetrable agate eyes 
beneath the writhen overiiang of brows. 

” Howdy,” Snopes said. 

“ Just thought rd ride up and see wliai your plans were,” Varner 
said, loo loud still, he could noi seem to help it. I got too much 
to think abemt to liave time to v atcli it, he thought, beginifing 
at once to iliink, Hell fire. Hell fire, again, as iliough proving 
to himself what even a second’s laxity of attention might bring 
liim to- 

” I figure ril stay,” the other said. ” The liouse ain’t fitten foi 
Ijogs. But I reckon I can make out wiili ii.” 

” But look here ! ” Varner said. he was shouting; he 

didn’t care. Then he stopped shouting. He stopped sl^outing 
hecause^tie slopped speaking because there was nothing else to say, 
thouglj it vfes going through his mind fast enough ; Hell fire. 
Hell fire. ^Hell fire. I don’t dare say Leave here, and I ain’t got 
anywhere to say Go th^re. I don’t even dare to have him arrested 
for ftam-burning^or fear he’ll set my bam a-fire. The odijr had 
begun to* turn back to the fence when Varner spoke. Now fee 
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stood hall-tumed, looking up at »\^rner not courteously and not 
exactly pauemlf', but just waiting.* All riglit,” Varner said. 
“ We can discuss the house. Because we*ll get along all right. 
We’ll get along. Anything that comes up, all you goteto do is 
come down to the store. No, vou don’t even need lo do that: 
just stnd me w^erd and I’ll ride right up here as quick as 1 can pet 
here. You understand ^ Anydiing, just anvthing you don’t 
hke ” 

““I can get along with an^luidy,” ilie otht^i said. “T bten 
gening along with fitteen or twenty difteicnt lannlords since 1 
started farming. When I can’t get along with tliem, I leave. 
'1 hat all you wanted ’ 

All, \ diner thought. All. lie lodt back acioss the vaid, the 
litteied grassless desolation scairni v.iih the jsIk and chaiied 
srick*fnds and blackenec? l»ricks wlieie po^ loi washing clo^licj 
and scalding hng^ had «at. L jo t wish f ntvei had to lid'' t biit 
just the little 1 do want novv, he tJiought. He hid been htaiing 
the well-pulle\ again. Tins iiipc u fUcl nf‘t cetse when he passed, 
the tw'o broad faces die one motionless, the other pumping up and 
down with metronome-hke rcgujani> to die whtel’s not-tpme 
musical complaint, ruining slov Iv again as though rivetea nid 
s;y 111 hronised to one anorhti b\ a mttiianual arm as he went on 
beyond the house and inio the imperceptible lane which kd to tut 
bic'ken gate wlucli he knew would still be h mg thcic in die weeds 
w hen he saw it nt \t. Tie still lud the ( ontfact in his pc'cket, winch 
he duel wiitfcn out with that steady and deliberate* saiidactiun 
which, ir now seemed to him, must have occuircd m anodici nmt 
oi moic hkcly, to anc»iher person altogt ilier. It wiis still unsigned 
I could put a flu* 1 laust in it, he thought But he vlid not even 
check the hotse. Sho, he ihonght. And dicn I could use it to 
start shingling die new bain. So he v ear on. It was late, and 
lit* eased the hor^e into i rack which it ould he able to hold nearly 
all the, wav honu, with a little breathing on the hihs, and lie was 
travelling al a fair gait when he saw suddenly, leaning c»gainsi a 
tree beside the load, the man whose lace he lud seen iTl*the \ymdow 
of the house. One moment the road had been einptv, rlie ne\i 
moment the man stood there beside it, at the edge of a small copse — 
the saiK^^ cloth c ip, die same iliytJiinically chew iilg jaw indtcnalised 
apparently cut ot nothing and almost abreast ot rhe horse, with 
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an air of th ^ completely and ptft’fly accidental ^hich Varner was to 
icmember and speculate aljo«it only later, lie had almost passed 
tlie *>ther before he pulled the horse up. He did not shout now 
and no\^ his bijr tace v^as meicly lijjind and eyiremely alert. 
‘‘ Howdy/* he said. “ You're Hem, ain't you ? Fm Varner.” 

That so ? ” the <nhei said. He spat- He had a broad flat 
face. His eyes were tlie colour of stagnant water. 1 le was soft in 
ippcarance like Varner himjclf, ihoi t;h a head shoitcr, in a soiled 
\diitc shirt and cheap grev trousers. 

“ I was hoping to see }oii/' Vaniet said. “ I Jiear your father 
has liad a little trou^de oiuc oi t\vk< ith landlords. Trouble that 
might ha\e been serious." The other che\ved. *’ Maybe they 
ne\er treated him riglii ; I don't know about that and I don't taie. 

► What Fm talking .ibout is a misiah‘, any mistake, enn be straight- 
ciicil oul so that a man tan still sia, fiicnds v »th ilu fellow l\e ain't 
satisfied with. Don't you agicc to il.il?’* The other iheycd 
steadilj. Ills face v as as blank i-> a pan ot uncooked dough. 
“ So he won’t have lo feci iliai the only tiling that can prove Ins 
rights IS something that will make him have lo pick up and leave 
the country next day/* Varner said. ” So that tht're won’t come 
a time some day when He will look umnid and find out hr has run 
oyt of new country to move to." V^irncr ceased. He waited so 
long this time ibat the other finall\ spoke, though Varner was never 
certain whether this was the reason or not : 

“ There’s a right smart of country.” 

“ Sho/’ Varner said pleasantly, bulging, bland. But a ftian 
don't want to wear it out just moving thiough it. Especially 
because of a matter that if it had just been took in hand and straight- 
ened out to begin wuth, wouldn't have amounted to nothing. 
That could have been straightened out in five minutes if tlieie had 
jiist been some other fellow handy to tak<^a hold of a fellow that 
yas maybe a little liigh- tempered to begin w ith say, and say to him, 
‘ Hold up here, now ; that fellow dtm’i nm to put nothing t^n you. 
All you^ot to d^ is cc^n^ult with him peaceable and it will be fixed 
up. J*kno^ that to be a fact because / got hh ptomise to that 
effect' '* He paused again. “ Especially if this here fellow we are 
speaking of, that could take a hold of liim and ^ell him that, wras 
goii^ to^tt a btnefit out of keeping him quiet and peati^ble.” 
Varner stopped again. After a while die other spoke again : 
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“What benefit?'*’ 

“ Why, a good farm to Tvork. S.ore credit. More land if he 
felt he could handle it.” 

“ Ain*t no benefit in farming I figure on getting out »!)f it soon 
as I can.” 

“ All right,” Varner said. “ Say he wanted to take up so.^ne 
other line, this fellow weVe speaking of. He will need the good 
will of the folks he aims to make his money off of to do it. And 
what better way ” 

“ You run a store, don’t you ? ” tlie other said. 

” — bettei way ” Varnei said. Then he stopped. “ What ? ” 

he said. 

“ 1 hear you run a store.” 

Varner stared at him. Now Varner’s face was not bland. It 
was just completely still and unnplelely intent. He reached to his 
shirt pocket and produced a cigai. lie neitlier smoked nor drank 
himself, being by natuic so happily metabolised that, as he might 
have put it himself, he could not possibly have felt better than he 
naturally did. Bui he al\\a\s carried two or three. “Have a 
cigar,” he said. 

“ I don’t use them,” the other said. 

Just chew, hah ? ” Varner said, 

“ I chew up a nickel now' and then until the suption is out of it. 
But I ain’t never lit a match to one yet.” 

“ Sho now,” Varner said. He looked at the cigar ; he said 
quihtly : “ And I just hope to God you and nobody you know ever 
will.” He put the cigar back into his pocket. He expelled a loud 
hiss of breath. “ All right,” he said. ” Next fall. When he has 
made his crop.” He had never been certain just when the other 
had been looking at him and when not, but now he watched the 
other raise his arm and with his other hand pick something infin'- 
tcsimal from the sleeve with infinitesimal care. Once more Varne** 
expelled his breath through his nose. This time it was a sigh. 
“All right,” he said. “Next week the^. You’ll givc^me that 
long, won’t you ? But you got to guarantee it.” Tfte oth'^r spat. 

“ Guarantee what ? ” he said. 

Two miles farther on dusk overtook him, the shortening twilight 
of la^e April, in which the blanched dogwoods*^ stood aYnon^ the 
darker trees witli spread raised palms like praying nuns ; there was 
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the evening star and already* die whippoorwills. The horse, 
travelling supperward, was goung well m the evening’s cool, when 
Varner pulled it to a stop and held it for a full moment. “ Hell 
fire,” he •said. “He was standing )ust exactly where couldn’t 
nobody see him from the house.” 



CHAITtK TWO 


j 

Rati im, rhe sew inft-machine agem, again approaching the village, 
with a used music-b(A and a set of hrand-new hatrow teeth still 
fastened togethet by the factoiy shipping wire in the dog kennel 
ho\ in place of flic scwdiig-machine, saw the old white horse dozing 
on tliree legs at a fence post and, an instant later. Will Varnei 
himself sitting in the home-made cliair against the rise of shaggy 
lawns and overgrown garden^ of the Old Frenchman place. 

Evening, Unde Will,** he said in his pleasant, courteous, even 
deferent v<^ice. “ I hear you and Jody got a new clerk in the 
store.** Varner looked at him sharply, the reddish eyebrows beet- 
ling a little above the hard little eyes. 

“ So that’s done sp’-ead," he said. “ How far you been since 
yesterday ? *’ 

“ Scven-eighl miles,** Ratliff said. 

“ Hah,” Varner said. “ We been needing a clerk. * That w^as 
true. All they needed was someone to come and unlock the store 
in •the morning and lock it again at night — this just to keep stray 
dogs out, since even tramps, like stray negroes, did not stay in 
Frenchman’s Bend after nightfall. In fact, at times Jody Varner 
himself (Will was never tliere anyhow) would be absent from thl 
store all day. Customers would enter and serve themselves and 
each^other, putting the price of the articles, which they knew to, a 
penny as well as Jody Ifimself did, into a cigar box inside the circular 
wire <;fige which protected the chec‘='e, as though it — the cigar box, 
the worn bills and thumb-polished coins— were actually lulled. 

“ At least you can get the store swept out every-day,** Ratliff 
said. “ Ain’t everybody can get that included into a fife insurance 
policy.” , 

“ Ifah,” Varner said again. He rose from Ae chafl:> Ht was 
diewing tobacco. He removed from his mouth the chewed-out 
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wad which resembled a clot o£ damp hay, and threw it away and 
wiped his palm on his flanks He approached the^fencCv where at 
his direction the blacksmith had contrived a clever passage which 
(neither .the blacksmith nor Varner had ever seen one before or 
even imagined one) operated exactly like a modern turnstile, by the 
raising of a chained pin instead of inserting a coin. “ Ride my 
horse on back to the store,'* Varner said. “ I'll drn e vour rig. 
f want to sit down and ride.** 

“ We can tie the horse behind the buckboard and both ride in 
it,’* Ratliff said. 

“You ride ll\e horse/’ Vaim'i said. “ l‘hat*s close as 1 want 
you right now. S(nnelimrs you are a liiile sinari to snii me ” 

“Why, sho, Uncle Will/* Ratliff said. So lie tiarnpcd the 
hiickhoard's wheei for Varner t(» ‘j.ei in, and himself ironntod the 
horse, rhey vent on, Ratliff a little behind the buckhoard, 
that Varner talked to him over his shonider, not Ic'oking back : 

“ This here fire-fightei ’’ 

“ It wasn't proved," Ratliff said mildly. “ Of ^outse, that’s the 
trouble. If a fellow's gut to chemse between a man that is a 
murderer and one he just thinks may be is, he’ll elioose the murderer. 
At least then he will know exacilv where he's at. Ilis attention 
ain’t going to wander then,’* 

All right, all right/* Varner said. ** Tills here victim c»f libel 
and mis-statement then. What do you know' about him ? " 

“ Nothing to mention," Ratliff said. “ Just w'hat 1 hear abtmr 
him. I ain’t seen him in eight y *ars. There w^as another ioy 
then, besides* Flem. A little one He would be about ten or 
twelve now if he was there. He must a been mislaid in one of 
•them movings,” 

“ Has what you have heard about him since them eight years ago 
loused you to think he might have changei^ his habits any ? 

“ Sho now,” Ratliff said. What dust ^he three horses raised 
olew’ lightly Jkide on the faint brtez,^, among the dogfenrifi and 
bitterw^d just beginning to bloom in the roadside ditches. “ Eight 
years. Andbcfdre lliat it was fifteen more pretty near I never saw^ 
him. If grow'ed up next to w'here he was living. I mean, he lived 
for about two years on the same place where 1 growx‘d up. Him 
and^ny ptljj w'asioth renting from old man Anse Holland.^ Ab 
was *3 hofse- trader then. In fact, I w'as there the same time tke 
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horse-trading give out on him and 1 :ft him just a farmer, fie ain’t 
naturally mean. He’s just soured.” 

“ Soured,” Varner said. He spat. His voice was now sardonic, 
almost contemptuous : “ Jody came in last night, late. I knowed 
it soon as I saw him. It was exactly like when he was a boy and 
had done something he knowed I was going to find out about to- 
morrow and so he would figure ho better tell me first himself. ‘ I 
done hired a clerk,’ he says. ‘ What for ? ’ I says. ‘ Don't Sam 
shine your shoes on Sunday no more to suit you ? ’ and he hollers, 

" I had to ! I had to hire him ! I had to, I tell you • * And he 
went to bed without eating no supper. 1 don’t know how he 
slept ; 1 ne\er listened to sec. But this morning he seemed to feel 
a little better about it. He seemed to feel considerable better about 
it. ‘ He might even be useful,’ he says. ‘ I don’t doubt it,’ T says. , 
* But there’s a law against it. Bcaules, why not just tear them down 
instead ? You could even sell the lumber then.’ And he looked 
at me a while longer. Only he was just waiting for me to stop ; 
he had done figured ii all out last night. ‘ Take a man like that,’ 
he says. ‘ A man that’s independent about protecting his self, his 
own rights and interests. Sav the advantage of his own rights and 
interests is another fellow’s advantage and interest too. Say his 
benefits is the same benefits as the fellow that’s paying some of his 
kinfolks a salary to pr()i(‘ci his business ; sav it’s a business where 
now and then — and you know it as well as I do,* Jody says, ‘ — say 
benefits is always coming up that the fellow that’s going to get the 
benefits just as lief not be actively mixed up in himself, why, a 
fellow that independent 

” He could have said ‘ dangerous ’ with the same amount of 
breath,” Ratliff said. 

” Yes,” Varner said. ” Well ? ” 

Rdtiiff didn’t answer. Instead, he said : “ That store ain’t ki 
Jody’s name, is it ” ' Only he answered this himself, before the 
other, could have spoken : Sho now. Why did I need to 
that ? Besides, it's just — Flem that Jody’s mixed up witl^t Long 

as Jody keeps him, maybe old Ab will ” 

” Out with it,” Varner said. ” What do you think .about it ? ” 
” You mean what I really think ? ” 

” WJiat in damnation do you think I am talking about ? ” 

I think the same as you do,” Ratliff said quietly. “ That there 
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ain’t but two men I know can^rflsk fooling wiSi them folks. And 
just one of them is named \kirner and his front name ain't Jody.” 

“ And who’s the other one ? ” Varner said. 

“ That ain’t been proved yet neither,” Ratliff said pleasantly. 

2 

Besides Varner’s store and cotton gin and the combined grist 
mill and blacksmith shop which they leiued to the actual smith, 
and the schoolhousc and the church and the perhaps three dozen 
dwellings within sound of both bells, the village consisted of a 
livery barn and lot and a contigufnis <-hady though grassless yard 
in which sat a sprawling rambling edifice partly of sawm boards and 
partly of logs, unpainted and of tvvo storeys in pUcts and known 
as Littlejohn’s hotel, w^here behind a w^eathored plank nailed to one 
of the trees and lettered ROOMd AND BORD drummers and 
livestock- traders were fed and lodged. It had a long veranda lined 
wdth chairs. That night after suppei, the buckboard and team in 
the stable, Ratliff w^as sitting here with five or six other men who 
had drifted in from the adjacent homes within w’alking distance. 
They would have been there on any other night, but this evening 
they were gathered even before the sun W'as completely gone, look- 
ing now and then tovvard the dark front of Varner’s store as people 
will gather to look quietly at the cold embers of a lynching or at 
the propped ladder and open wdndow of an elopement, since the 
presence of a hired white clerk in ihe store of a man still able to 
w^alk and with intellect still sound t»iough to make mone j mistakes 
at least in his own favour, w'as as unheard of as the presence of a 
liired white w'oman in one of their own kitchens. ” Well,” one 
said, “ I don’t know nothing about that one Varner hired.^ But 
l||ood’s thick. And a man that’s got k^itifolks that stays mad 
^ough all the time to set fire to a man’s barn ” 

“ Sho now,^’ Ratliff said. ” Old man Ab ain’t naturallj^mcan. 
He’s juf> soured,” 

For^ moRient nobody spoke. They sat or squatted along the 
veranda, itg visible to one another. It was almost full dark, the 
departed sun a pale greenish stain m the northwestern sky. The 
whippoorwills hatt begun and fireflies winked and drifted*afnong 
the trees beyond the road. 
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“ How soured ? ’* one said aftei' 6.* while. 

Why, jiist soured,” Ratliff said pleasantly, easily, readily. 

There was that business during the War. When he wasn’t 
bothering nobod}', not harming or helping either side, just tending 
to his own business, which was profit and horses — things which 
nc\er even heard of such a thing as a political conviction — wtjen 
here comes somebody that never even owned the horses even and 
shot him in the heel. And tliat soured him. And then tliat busi- 
ness of Colonel Sartoris's ma-in-law, Miss Rosa Millard, that Ab 
had clone rient and K>nned a horse- and mule-partnership with in 
good faith and lu'iiour, not aiming to harm nobody blue or grey 
but just keeping his mintl fixed on profit and horses, until Mi/ 
Millard had to go and get herself shot by lliat fellow that called his 
sell Major (bumhy, and then C<;loners boy Rayard and Uncle 
Buck Mc('aslm and a rugger (aui»ht Ab in the woods and sSomc- 
thing ebe haj^pened, tied up to a irte or someihing and maybe 
even a doubled bridle nfin or mayl'.c even a heated ramrod in it too 
th<mgh that’s )usi hcars.iy. Anyhow, Ah had to withdraw his 
allegiance to the Sartorises, and 1 hear tell ho skulked for a con- 
siderable back in the lulls until Cxilonei bartoris got })usy enough 
building his rail-road for it to be safe lo come our. And that 
soured him some more. But at least lie still had horse- trading 
left to fall bark on. Then he run into Pat Stampei. And Pat 
eliminated him from h('rse-irading. And so he just went plumb 
curdled.” 

You mean he locked horns with Pat Stamper and even had the 
bridle left to take back home ? ” one said. Because they all knew 
Stamper. He was a legend, even though still alive, not only in 
that country hut in all North Mississippi and West Tennessee- -a 
heavy man with a stomach and a broad pale expensive Stetson hat 
and eyes the colour of a new axe blade, who travelled about the 
country with a w’agon'^ carrying camping equipment and played 
horses^ against horses as a gambler plays cards against cards, for the 
pleasure of beating a worthy opponent as much as for gain assisted 
by a negro hostler w'ho was an artist as a sculptor is an artist, who 
could take any piece of horseflesh which still had life in h and retire 
to whatever closed building or shed w as empty and handy and then, 
w'ith ^ quality of actual legerdemain, reappeaV with*'3omeJiing 
wiiich the beast’s own dam would not recognise, let alone its recent 
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owner; the two of them, Sljftifper and the negro, w'orking in a 
kind of outrageous rapport lil:e a single intelligence possessing the 
terrific advantage over common m(»rtals of being able to |je in two 
places at once and directing two separate sets of liands and fingers 
at the same time. 

He done better tlian that,’* Ratliff said. “ IJe come out ovactly 
even. Because if it was anybody that Stamper bear, it w^as Miz 
Snopes. And even she never con'iidt'ied it so. All she was out 
w'as just having to make tlie trip to Jefferson lu'tself to finally get 
the separator and maybe she kn(>wed all die time that sooner or 
later she would have to ch) that. It wasn't Alv that bought one 
horse and sold two to Fat Stamper. It v\as Mu Snopes. Her anti 
Pat just used Ab to trade tliroiigh.” 

I Once more for a moment no one spoke. Then thb llrsf speaker 
said : “ How did you find all this out ? I reckon you was there 
too.” 

“ I was/' Ratliff said. “ I went wiili him that day to get the 
separator. We lived about a mile from tlicrn. My pap and Ab 
were both renting from Old Man Anse Holland then, and I used to 
hang around Ab*s barn with him. Because 1 w^as a fool about a 
horse too, same as he was. And he wasn’t curdled then. He was 
married to his first wife tlien, the one he got from Jefferson, that 
one day her pa druv up in n wagon and loaded her and the furniture 
into it and told Ab that if he ever crossed Whiteleaf Bridge again 
he would shoot him. 'Diey never Lad no children and I was just 
turning eight and I w^ould go down to his house almost every 
morning and stay all day witli him, selling (»’i the lot fence with 
him while the neighbours would come up and look through the 
fence at whatever it was he had done swapped some more of Old 
Man Anse’s bob-wire or busted farm tools for this time, anjJ Ab 
lyng to just exactly the riglii amount about I^k w old it was and how 
much he give for it. He was a fool about a horse ; he admitted it, 
hm he w'asn’t tlie kind of a fool abcnii a Imrse Mi/ Snopes ckimed 
he was tjpat day wjiien wt^broiiglu Beasley Kemp’s horse liome and 
turned ^t inuf the lot and come up to the house and Ab taken his 
shoes off OQ the gallery to cotd his feet for dinner and Miz Snopes 
standing in the door sjiaking the skilh*! at him and Ah saying, 
‘ Now Vyftfe, novf Vv nie. I always was a fool about a good horse 
and you know it and ain’t a bit ot in \ ou jawing about it. Yoti 
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better thank the Lord that when ‘rfe give me a eye for horseflesh 
He give me a little judgment and guAiption with it.’ 

“ Because it wasn’t the horse. It wasn’t the tiade. It was a 
good trade because Ab had just give Beasley a straight stock and a 
old wore-oui sorghum mill of Old Man Anse’s for the horse, and 
even Miz Snopes had to admit that that was a good swap for aijty- 
thing that could get up and walk from Beasley’s lot to theim by 
itself, because like she said while she was shaking the skillet at him, 
lie couldn’t get stung very bad in a horse-trade because he never 
had nothing of his own that anybody would want to stvap even a 
sorry horse for. And it wasn’t because Ab had left the plough 
down in the far field where she couldn’t see it from the house and 
had snuck the wagon out the back way v\ ith the plough stock and 
the sorghum mill m it while she still ihoughi he was m the field. 
It was like she knowod already whar me and Ab didn’t : that I'at 
Stamper had owned that horse before Beasley got it and ih.ii now^ 
Ab had done caught the Pat Stamper sickness just irorn touching it. 
And maybe she was right. Maybe to hinisell Ab did call liis self 
the Pat Stamper of the Hollana farm or maybe even of all Bear 
Four, even if maybe he was fairly shc^ that Pat Stamper wasn’t 
going to walk up to that lot fence and challenge him for it. Sho, 
I reckon w'hile he was setting there on tlic gallery" with his feet 
coeding and the sidemcat plopping and spitting in the kitchen and 
us waiting to eat it so we could go back down to the lot and set on 
the fence wlule the fidks would come up imd look at what he liad 
brung home this lime, I reckon maybe Ab not only know^ed as 
much about horse- trading as Pat Stamper, but he owned head for 
liead t)f ttiem with Old Man Anse himsclt. And I reckon while 
we would be setting tliere, jiist moving enough to keep outen the 
sun,^with that empty plough standing in the furrow down in the 
far field and Miz Snopes w^atching him outen the back window and 
saying to herself, ‘ Horse-trader ! Setting there bragging and 
lying a passel of shiftless men with the w^eeds and morning glories 
climbing so thick in the cotton and corn I am afraid toaoie his 
dinner dowm to him lor fear of snakes ’ ; I reckon Ab wugld look 
at whatever it was he had just traded the mail box or some more of 
Old Man Anse’s bob-wire or some of the winter corn for this time, 
and would say to his self, ‘ It’s not only mirie, but'oefort^God 
if’s the prettiest dro\e of a horse I ever see.’ 
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“ It was fate. It was like thfe lord Himself *had decided to buy 
a horse with Miz Snopes’s sepfirator money. Though 1 v, ill admit 
that when He chose Ab fie picked out a good quick willing hand 
to do His trading for Him. I'he morning we started, Ab liadn’t 
planned use Beasle}/'s horse a tall because lie knowed it probably 
coi^ldn’t make that twenty-eight mile trip to Jefferson and back in 
one day. He aimed to go up Old Man Anse’s lot and iiorrow 
a mule to work witli hisn and he would a done it except for Miz 
Snopes. She kept on taunting him about swapping for a yard 
ornament, about how if lie could just git it to town somehow may- 
be he could swap it to tlie livery stalile to prop up in front for a 
sign. So in a way it w'as Miz Snopes herself that put the idea in 
Ab’s head of taking Beasley’s horse to tou^n. So «4ien 1 got there 
#that morning w’c hitched Beasley’s hoise into the* wag\)n w^ith the 
mule. We had done been feeding it for two-three days now by 
forced draft, getting it ready to make the trip, and it looked some 
belter now' than w^hen we had hrung it home. But even yet it 
didn’t look so good. So Al> flccided it wms the mule that showed 
it up, that when it wa . the onl\ liorse or mule m sight it looked 
prei'y good and that it was standing by something else on four legs 
that done the damage. ‘ If it wms just some w*iv to hitch the mule 
un^er tlie wagon, so it wouldn’t show but could still pull, and just 
leave the horse in sight,’ Ab Because be wasn’t soured then. 

But we had done the best w<* ^'ould w'itli it. Ab thcjught about 
mixing a right smart of salt in some corn sf) it would drink a lot of 
water so some of the ribs wouldn’t '■•low so liaci at least, only w'e 
knowed it woufdn’t never get to Jetfeioon then, let alone back home, 
besides having to stop at every creek and branch to blow it up 
again. So w^e done the ocst we could. That is, we hoped foi the 
best. Ab went to the house and come hack in his preacher’s foat 
(il^ the same one he’s still got ; it wus Colojfe! Sarioris’s that Miss 
R<^a Millard gave him, it w'ould be thirty years ago) and that 
twenty-four dollars and sixty-eight eents Miz Snopes had 4)een 
saving ov0tov four ^ears tj^iw', tied up in a rag, and we started out. 

“ We^ wasif t even thinking about horse-trading. We was 
thinking abqpt horse all right, because we w'as wondering if maybe 
we wasn’t fixing to come-back home that night w ith Beasley’s horse 
in tlie Vagon^and Aft in the traces w^ith the mule. Yes sir, Ab'lised 
that team ouren the lot and on down the road easy and careful as 
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ere a horse md mule e\er mo\ed*jn this world, with me and Ab 
walkini^ up e\eiy hill that tilted enOiigh to run water ofFen it, and 
we was diming to do that right into Jeireison. It was the weather, 
the liol day; it was the middle of July. Because heie we was 
about a mile from WhitcUaf store, with Beasley’s hoise kind of half 
walking and hall riding on the double tiee and Ah’s face loulyng 
w'orneder and woincdti e\ery time it failed to lift its feet high 
enough to step, when all of a suddtn that horse popped into a 
swt u It flung Its head up like u hid betn louJied with a hot 
poker and stepped up into the etdlar, touching the collar for the 
first tune since the mule had tikcn the weitdit of it when Ab shaken 
out the whip IP tlk lot, and s ) we come down the hill and up to 
AMiiteleaf store with that horse of Beidc^’^ t}e& lolhng white as 
darmnii cgi''s and its mane und tail switlmg like a gra^s Are. And 
I be d<^g ij It hadn’t not unV sweated iisclf into as pretty a dark 
blood My as }Ou e\cr ‘ iv , bu*- e\en Us ribs didn’t <'eem to «how so 
mikh And M) tint luci l^eu talking about taking the back road 
•>0 we wouldn’t Iunc to pa^s d( store at all, setimg there t n tlie 
wagon seat like he would set on the lot feme back home where he 
knowed he was sife fiom Par Starnpci, lelling Hugh Mitchell and 
the other felKiws on the gallery that that hor »e come +roni K^niuekv. 
Hugh Miuhell neve’* t\en Iiught'd. ‘ Sho now,’ he says ‘I 
wondered wh it h id become of it I reckon tliat’i wh it takt n it so 
long, Kentucky s a long walk, llcrmin Shoit sw ippcd Pat 
St iinpe r x mule and buggy frir tha»^ horse ti\c y /Mrs ago and Beasley 
Kemp give Ileirnaii eight dollars f(»i it list summer. What did 
yc»u givn Btash \ ^ 1 itt cents ? ’ 

“ 1 hit’s what did it, b wasn’t what the horse hid ci/St Ab 
because you might say all it had cost Ab was the straight stock, 
since m the' hrst place the sorghum mill was wore out and in the 
second pliec it wasn’t AlA sorghum mill nohfw. \nd it was/i’t 
the mule and huggv of Herman’s. It was them eight cish dollars 
of Baasley’s, and not ih u Ab held them eight dollars against Her- 
man, because I le i man had done already invested a mule ttid buggy 
in II And beside 'i, the eight dollars was still in the country and so 
it didn’t actually m lUci whciliei it was Herman or Beasley that had 
them. Ii w IS the fact that Pat Stamper, a stranger, had come in 
and actual Yol napatawpha County cash dollars' to battling 
Uround loo >c that way. When a man swaps horse tor horse, that’s 
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one thing and let the de^'il protepfahim if the devil can. But when 
cash money starts changing hagds, that’s something pise. And for 
a stranger to come in and start that cash money to dunging and 
jumping from one fellow to another, it’s likt' when a burglar breaks 
into your house and flings your things e\cr which way even if he 
don’t take nothing. It makes you twice as mad. So it was not 
just* to unload Beasley Kemp’s horse back onto Pat Sumper. It 
W'XS to get Beasley Kemp’s eight dollars back outen Pat someway. 
And that’s what F meant about it was pure fate that had l^at Stamper 
c'amped outside Jefferson right by the road we t\ould have to pass 
on that day we went to get Mi/ Snopes’s milk separator ; tamped 
right there by the road with that nigger magiLiau on tlie ver} day 
when Ah WuS coming to town with twcnty-fou» dollars and sixty- 
^ight cents in his pocket and tlu entire honour and prde of the 
science and pastime of liorse-ruding in Voknapaiawpha C>;unty 
depending on him to vindicate it. 

** I don’t recollect just when and where we found out Par was in 
Jefferson that day. It might have been at Wdmeleaf store. Or it 
might have just been that in Ah’s state it wms not fuily right and 
natural dial Ah would have to pass Stamper to get to Jefieistui, but 
it was foreordained and fated that he would hjvc to. So here w^e 
•'Come, easing them eight dollars of Beasley Kemp’s up them long 
hilR with Ah and me walking and Beasley’s liorse laving into the 
collar the best it could but with die mule doing most (d the pulling 
and Ab w'alking on his side of the wagon and cussing Pal Siainpei 
and Herman Short and Beasley Kcm} and Hugh Miichcll ; and v»e 
went down the hills with Ab holdivg the wagon braked with a 
sapling pole so it wouldn’t shove Beasley’s horst* thruugli tile ^.ollar 
atid turn it wrong-side- out like a sock, vind Ab still cissing Pat 
Stamper and Herman and Beasley and Mitchell, until we come to 
the Three Mile bridge and Ab turned the team outen the road*aud 
dmv into the bushes and taken the mule oA and knotted up one 
relR so I could fide and give me the tj'v.rter and told me to ride for 
town anc^get a clime’s worth of saltpetre and a nickel’s wairth of 
tar and a number ^fen fishliook and hurry back. 

“ So didn’t*get into town until after dinner time. We went 
straight to flat’s camp and druv in with that horse of Beasley’s 
laying into the colkr now' sho enciugli, with its eyes looking nigh 
as witd as^Ab’s and foaming a little at the mouth where Ao^ad 
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rubbed the saltpefre into its gum^ and a couple of as pretty tarred 
bob-wire cuts on its chest as yoi^ could want, and another one 
where Ab had worked that hsh hook under its hide where he could 
touch It by drooping tmc rein a little, and Par’s nigger running up 
to catch the htad-st ill before the horse r in right into the tent w here 
Pat slept and Pat his self coming out with tint tn. cream-coloured 
Stetson cocked over one eye and them e^es the colour of a^new 
plough point and just about as waini and his thumbs hooked into 
Ills waist band ‘ I bat’s a pretty li\tl)^ horse you got there/ he 
says 

“ ‘ You damn riglit/ Ab says I hit s why I got to get shut 
f f It Just considet >ou done alieidy trimmed me and gi\e me 

meth ng m place c f it I can get back home without killing me 
ind this h(>\ boili ’ Ret lusc that w is tin iicht s\sum to rusli 
light up and si\ he L id t(^ Ti ick insteid of Inngin^ hick for Pat to 
pcisuad^ him It h id bt f n hvt yt irs since Pat Ind seen the horse, 
so Ab ligured tint ilu dunce of his it c >gn sintr ii would be about 
the same as i burglai re ognisin^ a 11 u w luh that happened to 
get caught f >r a minute on hu vest buttem hve yens ago And 
Ab wasn’t ti\ing t( be it Pit hid He just w inttd to uco\tr tint 
tight dollars woith of the honoui ind pndt of Yokrapatawpha 
County lior->c -trading, doing it not for proht but for h(?rour ^nd 
I belic\e It worked I still bclie\c that Ab fooled Pat, ind t* at it 
was because < t wlui Pat aimv,d to tiade Ab ind not because Pat 
itcognised BcasKy s horse, tint Pat lefused to trade any way except 
u am for team Oi I don t tnovc maybe Ab was so busy fooling 
Pat that Pat n( \ei Iiad o fool Ab at ill So the niggtr led the span 
of mules our and Pat standing there with his thumbs in his pants- 
top, watching Ab and chewing lobaefo slow and gentle, and 
standing iheie with mat look on his face that was desperate but not 
scaled yet, because he was le ilising now he had got in deeper than 
he aimed to and tliat e w ould either have to shut Ins eyes and bust 
on through, or back out and quit, get b ick in die v igon and g<% on 
before Beasley s horse even give up to the fish hooK And then 
Pat Stamper sliow tcl liow i ome he was Pat Stamper. If lie had just 
started in to show Ab what a birgam he was getting, I reckon Ab 
w ould have b lekt d out But Pal didn’t. 1 le fooled Ab just exactly 

as oi;e Insi-ciiss buiglar would fool anofiier brst-clars burglai by 
4 purely and simplv refusing to tell him wheic the safe was* at. 
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“ ‘ I already got a good mulef Ab say&. ‘ h\ just the horse I 
don’t want. Trade me a mule^or the horse.’ 

“ ‘ I don’t want no wild horse neither/ Pat says. .\K)i that I 
won’t trade for anything that walks, proMded I can tiade my way. 
But I ain't going to trade for that hoise alone liecausc I don’t want it 
no more than you do. What I am trading for that mule. And 
thisi here team of mine is matched. I aim to get about three times 
■» muLh tor tliem as a span as I would selling thtm sin<de.’ 

“ ‘ But \ou would still have a team to ti idc will)/ \b says. 

“ ‘ Nc^, Pu says. * I aim to i?et moie lor tlu m lioni you ihan I 
would il the- pan was broken. If ii’^ a single mule \oii w im, \ou 
hetic r trv somcwluie eKe.' 

“ So Ah looked u the nudes ajiain llu\ lookeci gist cxaetly 
#^hi. I }r V didn't lool < ii i l o< »d arid the y rhdn’t lofek e' tia had. 
Ncithe 1 one of them looked quit' as good a*- \1)\ mule, hut the t*vo 
of iheni togt the i looked j ist a little mire \v iter dian just one mule of 
an\bodv s. And so he \ is deHUiud He w is doe med from the 
\tiv minute Hugh Vluehell told liim about tliat eight dollais. I 
reckon Par Stampti knowed lit was de)omccl the very momtnt he 
looked up ind s«.cn that nigger holding Bcwisle'v’s horse back from 
tunning into tlu lent. 1 reckon he knov ed ri^>ht then he veouldn’t 
even h ue to try to trade Ah ill he would liase to do wouki I)e jusl 
to St^ No long enough. Bt i^ai'se tl» wli it he deiiie, leaning there 
against our v\agon bed w iih Ins iliiiml>s hooked into hi > pants, ehew- 
ine his tobacco and walchintr M> go through the inotu ns of cramm- 
ing them mult*s again. And cvem I knoved that Ab had don? 
traded, ihit he had done walked oi inio whii he thouj^dit w is a 
spi mg branch and then found out u was quicksand, and that ikjw he 
kifowed he couldn’t even stop lemg enough to turn back. * All 
light/ he says. ‘ 1 II take them.’ 

“So the nigger put the nev team into th( harness and we went 
on to town. And them mules still looked alfnghl. 1 be dog il 1 
didn’t begin to t?imk thai Ab had walked into ilut Stamper quick- 
sand and ^hen goi out agcun, and whem we had got hick into the 
road and beyoRd <yghr of Stampei’s ttnr, Ab’s face begun to look 
like It wnuld^whik he would set on the lot fence at home and fell 
folks how lie was a tool^ about a horse but not a durn fool. It 
wasn’t*easy yfet, it Was just w.ctchtul, setting th^re and feeling jiui 
the new teafn. We was ncdit at te^wn now and he wouldn’t have^ 
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much time to feel them out in, bdtiwe would have a good chance on 
the road back home. ‘ By G od,* Ab says. ‘ If they can walk home 
at all, I have got that eight dollars back, damn him.’ 

“ But that nigger was a artist. Because I swear to God them 
mules looked all right. They look-^d exactly like two ordinary, not 
extra good mules you might see in a hundred '^■agons on the road. 
I had clone realised how they had a kind of jerky way of starting off, 
first one jerking into the collar and then jerking back and then the 
other jerking into the cellar and then jerking back, and even after 
we was in the road and the wagon rolling good one of them taken a 
spell of some sort and snatched his self crossways in tlie traces like 
he aimed to turn around and go back, maybe crawling right across 
the wagon lo do it, but then Stamper had just told us they was a 
matched team ; he never said they had ever worked together as < 
matched team, and tliey \vab a matched team in tlic sense that neither 
one of them .seemed to ha\e any idea as to just when tlie other one 
aimed to start rn(*v ing. Bui Ab got them straiglitened out and wv 
W'eni on, and we was just starting up that big liill onto the square 
when they popped inic^ a sw'eat ti)o, just like Beasley’s horse had done 
just beyond Whiteleuf. But that was all right, it was hot enough ; 
that was when 1 first noticed that tliat min was coming up ; I mind 
how I w'as w^aiching a l)ig hot-looking bright cloud over to the 
souihw'cst and thinking how' it was going to rain on us before w'e 
got home or to Whitelcaf either, wdien all of a sudden I realised that 
the wagon had done slopped going up the hill and was starting 
dbwn it backwards and I looked around just in time to see both of 
them mules this time crossw'ays in the traces and kind of glaring at 
one another across the tongue and Ab trying to straighten them out 
and glaring too, and then all of a sudden tlicy straightened out a^fd 
I mind how I was thinking what a good thing it was they was 
pointed aw^ay from the w^agon when they straightened out. be- 
cause the}' moved at ti^e same time for the first time in theii lives^ or 
for iJie first time since Ab owned them anyway, and here we come 
swoirging up that hill and into the square ^ike a roacli up a drain pipe 
with tlie wagon on two wheels and Ab sawing at tKe reins an^ saying, 
* Hell fire, hell fire ’ and folks, ladies and children mostJy, scattering 
and screeching and Ab just managed to saving them into the alley 
behind Cain’s store and stopped them by locking ou¥ nigh •wheel 
t^hh another w^agon’s and the other team (they was hitcheef) holp 
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to put the brakes on. So it wa%a»good crowd Sy then, helping us 
to get untangled, and Ab led oijr team over to Cain’s back door and 
tied them snubbed up close to a post, with folks still coming up and 
saying, ‘ It’s that team of Stamper’s/ and Ab breathing hard now 
and looking a right smart less easy in tiie face and most all-fired 
watchful, ‘ Come on,’ he says. ‘ Let’s get that damn separator 
and gel out of here.’ 

“ So we went in and give Cain Miz Snopcs’s tag and he counted 
iiie twenty-four sixty-eight and we got tlic separator and started 
back to the wagon, to where hid left it. Because it was still 
there ; the wagon wasn’t the trouble*. In fa^'t, it was too much 
wagon. I mind how I could see the bed and the tops of the heels 
where Ab had brought it up close against the h)ading platform and 
J could see the folks from the waist up standing in dv' alk y, twice 
or three times as many of them now*, and 1 was thinking how it was 
too much wagon and loo much foil s ; it was like one of these here 
pictures that have printed under them, If' fiat* s wrung with thU 
picture? and then Ab begun to oay ‘ Hell fire, hell fire ’ and begun 
to run, still toting his end oi die separator, up t(» the edge of the 
platform where we could see under it. I'he mules was all i ight loo. 
They was laying down. Ab had snubbed them up pretts' close to 
the same post, with the same line thtuugh both bits, and now they 
loolted exactly like two ft How '» that had done hung dicmselves in 
one of these here suicide packs, wuth lh< ir heads snubbed up together 
and pointing straiglit up and their tongues hanging out and their 
eyes popping and their necks sti etched about four foot and th*ir 
legs doubled back under them like shot rabbits until Ab jumped 
down and cut them down with his pocket-knife. A artist. He 
Iwd give them just exactly to the inch of w'hatcver it w^as to get them 
to town and off tlie square before it played {)ur. 

“ So Ab was desperate. I can sec him now, backed off*in a 
co^-ner behind Cain’s ploughs and cultivatf/s, with his face white 
anS his voice shaking and his hand shaking so he couldn’t hardly 
hand me jhe six bits omen liLs pocket. ‘ Go to Doc Peabody’s,’ 
he says, ‘ani gel me a bottle of w^hiskey. Hurry.’ He was 
desperate. It w'asn’t even quicksand now^ It w'as a whirlpool and 
him whth just one jump left. He drunk that pint of w^hiskey in two 
drinhs and oet the imply bottle dow n in the corner careful a| a egg 
and went back to the wagon. The mules was still standing 
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this time and we loaded the separator in and he eased them away 
careful, with folks still telling e;y:h other it was that team of 
Stamper’s. Ab’s face was red instead of white now and the sun 
was gone but I don’t think he even noticed it. And we hadn’t et 
too, and I don’t believe he knowed that either. And I be dog if it 
didn’t seem like Pat Stamper hadn’t moved either, standing there at 
the gate to his rope stock pen, with that Stetson cocked and his 
thumbs still hooked in the top of his pants and Ah sating in the 
wagon trying to keep his hands from shaking and the team Stamper 
had swapped him stopped now with their heads do\\n and their 
legs spraddled and breathing like a saw^mill. ‘ 1 ctmic for my 
team,’ Ab says. 

“ ‘ Wlut’s tbr matter ? ’ Stamper says. * Don’t tell me these are 
too lively for yon too. They don’t look it.* ^ 

“ ‘ All right,* Ab says. ‘ All right. 1 gi)t to h »vc in\ team. 1 
got four dtillais. Make your four-drillar proht and give me my 
team.’ 

‘‘ ‘ 1 ain’t got your team,’ Stamper says. ‘ I didn’t vant that 
horse neither. 1 told you that. So I got shut of it.’ 

“ Ab set there foi a while. It was cooler now. A bree/e had 
got up and yeui could smell tlit ram in it. ‘ But you still got my 
mule,’ Ab says. ‘ All right. I’ll take it.’ 

“ * For what ? ' Stamper says. ‘ Yon want to swap that tearA for 
your mule ? ’ Because Ab w asn’t trading now. He was desperate, 
sitting there like he couldn’t even see, with Stamper leaning easy 
against the g,ato post and looking at him for a minute. ‘ No,’ 
Stamper says. ‘ I don’t want them mules. Yours is the best one. 
I w ouldn’t trade that way, even swap.’ He spit, easy and careful. 
* Besides, 1 done included your mule into another team. Wif.h 
another horse. You want to look at it ? ’ 

* All right,’ Ab says. ‘ How much ? ’ 

“ ‘ Don't you overt want to see it first ? ’ Stamper says. 

‘ All right,’ Ab says. So the nigger led out kb’s mule and a 
horse, a little dark bmwn horse; I remembei how e^n with it 
clouded up and no .sun, how that horse .shined — 1 horse a litrl 
bigger than tiie one we had traded Stamper, and hof:^ fat.* I'hat’s 
just exactly how it was fat : not like a horse is> fat but like a hog : 
fat right up to its ears and looking tight as a diwm ; it was s© fat it 
couldn’t hardly walk, putting its feet dowm like they didn’t hhve no 
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weight nor feeling in them at all.* ‘ It's too faf to last,’ Ab says. 

‘ It won’t even get me home.’ # 

“ ‘ Thai’s what I think myself,’ Stamper says. ‘ That’s why I 
want to get shut of it.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ Ab says. ‘ I’ll have to try it.’ He begun to get 
outen the wagon. 

“ ‘ Try it ? ’ Stamper says. Ab didn’t answer. He got outen 
the wagon careful and went to the horse, putting liis feet down care- 
rul and stiff too, like he never had no weight in lus feet too, like the 
liorse. Tt had a hackamore on and Ab taken the rope from the 
nigger and started to get on the horse. ‘ Wait,’ Stamper said. 

‘ What are you fixing to do r * 

“ ‘ (^oing to try it,’ Ab says. ‘ I done sw apped a horse wdth you 
^ncL t<iday.’ Stamper l(»oked at Ab a minute. Thci>he spit again 
and kind of stepped back. 

“ ‘ All right. Jim,' he says to the nigger. ‘ Help him up.’ So 
the nigger holp Ab onto tlic horse, only the nigger never had time 
to jump back like Stamper because soon as Ab's weight come onto 
the horse it was like Ab had a live wire in liis britches. The horse 
made one swirl, it looked round as a ball, without no more front or 
back end than a Iiish potato. It throwrd Ab bard and Ab got up 
and went back to the horse and Stamper says, ‘ Help him up, Jim,’ 
aiid^the nigger holp Ah up again and the horse slammed him off 
again and Ab got up w ith Ins face just the same and went back and 
taken the rope again w^licn Stamper stopped him. It was just 
exactly like Ab wanted that horse to dirow liim, hard, like the abilt^ 
of his bones and meat to stand that *re hard ground was all be had 
left to pay for something with life enough left to get us home. 
‘%\rc you trying to kill yoursel’ ? ’ Stamper says. 

“ ‘ All right,’ Ab says. ‘ How' much ? ’ 

“ ‘ Come into the tent,’ Stamper says. 

So I waited in the w^agon. It was beginning to blow a little 
now, and we liJiiln’t brought no coats wdth us. But w'e had j^me 
croker sacks in the wagon Miz Snopes had made us bring along to 
wrap the sepaSatoj*in and*I w^as wrapping it in the sacks when the 
nigger c?)me outen the tom and wdien he lilted up the Hap I seen Ab 
drinking outen the bottle. Then the nigger led up a horse and 
buggy and Ab and Stamper come outen the tent and Ab comogto the 
wagoft, he didn’t look at me, he just lifted the separator outen the 
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sacks and went and put it into the*lyiggy and him and Stamper went 
and got into it and drove away, ba^'k toward town. 1 he nigger 
was watching me. ‘ You fixing to get wet fo you get home,* he 
said. 

“ ‘ 1 reckon so,’ 1 said. 

‘ You want to eat a snack of dinner until they get back ^ ’ he 
said. ‘ I it on the stove.’ 

“ ‘ I reckon not,' I said. So he vctnl batk into the tent and I 
waited in tlic nagon It most sludy i,omg lo ram, and thu 
soon. I mind ho\c 1 thought that ^tnywav we would have the 
croker sacks no\c to tiy to keep dry under Then Ah and Slampei 
come back and Alj er looked at me that time cither. He went 
I»ack intc» the tent and I could see him drinkine oulen the bottle 
again and thij> tunc he pin ii into his shirt. And dun die nigcci leci^ 
out mule and tht' new Iiorse up and put them in the wagon and Ab 
come oiU anc^ got in Stunpci and ihe niggt r both holp him nows 

“ ‘ T"' ui’t }on reckon voii beitci Id thu hoy drive Stimpei 
says, 

“ ‘ ril dint,’ Ah s lys. ‘ M t\be I can’t swap a he ise with you, 
but b\ (lod 1 can si 11 dine it.’ 

“ ‘ Sho nov Sr unpt i s i\ s ‘lint hor-sL w ill sui prise \ ou.’ 

“ \nd 1 ^ did,” Hitlid Said He lauLdied, toi the iiist time, 
quietlv, in\istble* to liib hearei> though lhc> knew c vacrl) h\)vJ he 
would look at the moment as w ell as d tlit y could ^et him, t asy and 
relaxed in liis chair, w ith hw lean brown pi( asat.i shrev^d lace, m his 
filvlcd clean iduc shut, with thu same air of pcipdiial bachelorhood 
which Jody Varnei hid, although thctc was no udrci resemblance 
between them and not miuh here, sintc in Varnci it was a quality of 
shabby and fustian gallantry where in RatliiT it was that hearty 
celibacy as of a lay brother tn a iwelfth-ccmturv monastery — d gar- 
denbr, a pruner of vines, sav. “ That horse surprised us. The 
ram, the stoim, corne\ip before we had gone a mile and we n;dc m 
11 fry* two hours, liunched under the crc/ker sacks arfd watching fnat 
new shiny horse that was so tat it even put its feet dix?vn like it 
cc'uldn’t even feel them, that every now and then, e’ien during the 
lain, would give a kind of flinching )erk like when Ab’s weight had 
come down onto its back at Stamper’s camp, until we found a old 
barn tp shelter under. T did, that is, because Aib was laying out m 
the wagon bed by then, flat on his back with the ram poppirig him 
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in the face and me on the seat d«^ng now and watching tliat shiny 
black horse turning info a bay horse. Because I»was just eight 
then, and me and Ab had done all our horse-trading up and down 
that lane that run past his lot. So I just drove under die first roof I 
come to and shaken Ab awake. The rain had cooled him off by 
then and he waked up sober. And he got a heap soberer fast. 
‘What? ’he says. ‘What is it?’ 

“ ‘ The horse ! ’ I hollered. ‘ He’s changing coloui ! ’ 

“ He was sober then. We was both outen the w^agon then and 
Ab’s eyes popping and a bay horse standing in the traces wliere 
he had w^ent to sleep lt>oking at a I lack one. He put his hand out 
like he couldn’t believe it was even a horse and touched it at a spot 
where the reins must every now^ and then just barely touched it and 
^ust abc^ut where his weight had (oine down on it ‘when he was 
trying to ride it at Stamper’s, and next I knovtcd that horse was 
plunging and swurging. I dodged just as it slammed into the wall 
i^ehind me; I could e\en feel the wind iti my hair. Then there 
was a sound like a nail jabbetl into a big bicycle lyre. It went 
whishhhhhkhhh and then the n*st of that shiny fat black horse we had 
got from Pal Stamper vanished. 1 don’t mean me and Ab was 
standing iIktc witli just the mule left. We had a horse too. Only 
it was the same horse we ImcI left home widi that morning and that 
we^ad swapped Beasley Kemp the sorghum mill and the straight 
stock for two weeks ago. We even got our fish hook back, wutli 
the barb still bent where Ab had bent it and the nigger had just 
moved it a little. But it w^asn’t til) next morning that Ab found tTic 
bicycle pump valve under its hide jast inside the nigh foreshoulder 
— the one place in the world where a man might owm a horse for 
ftventy years and never think to look at it. 

“ Because we never got home till well after sunup the next day, 
arjjl my pap was waiting at Ab’s house, comidcrablc mad. 1 
didn’t stay lon^, I just had time to sec Miz Snopes standing in the 
door where T reckon she had been setting all night too, saying, 
‘ Where’t^y separator and Ab saying liow he had always been a 
fool about a ?iorge and he couldn’t help it and then Miz Snopcs 
begun to cr}^. I had been hanging around them a heap by now, but 
I never bad seen her cryjaefore. She looked like the kind of some- 
body* that nfever hzJtl done much crying to speak of nohow, htptjiusc 
she cried hard, like she didn’t know just how to do it, like even 
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tears never knowed just exactly what they was expected to do, 
standing there in a old wrapper, nO^ even hiding her face, saying, 

‘ Pool about a horse, yes ! But why the horse ^ why the horse ? * 
“ So me and Pap went on. He had my arm a right smart twisted 
up in his hand, but when I begun to tell him about what happened 
j-esterday, he changed his mind about licking me. But it was 
almost noon before I got back down to Ab’s. He was setting on 
the lot luice and I dumb up and set b\ him. Only the lot was 
ernptv. I coiilcln t see his mule nor Beaslev’s horse neither. But 
he nevci said nothing and I ijc\ci said nothing, only after a while 
he said, ‘ \ on done h id btc ikfa'^t ^ ’ and I said I had and he said, 

‘ I ain’t ct So wc went to the house then, and sho enough, 

she was gone. And I could imagiiw it- Al setting there on diat 
f( nec and her coming dow n ihc hill in her sunbonnet and shawl and 
glcwcs too \nd going into the stable and saddhnp the mulf and 
putting tlk lidler on Beadc) s horse and Ab Sf tting there trying 
to d( < idt w ht tiler to po and ofie r to lit Ip lu r or not 
“ So I starred the hic in the s^o\t Ab wasn’t much of a hand 
at cooking, so b\,ihe time he got his breakfast started it was so late 
wt just decided to irjok enough <oi breakfast and dinner too and 
wc c t It and I washed the dislits and w e' went b lek to the lot The 
middle hujttr was still setting dow n vonder in the far field, but there 
wasn t nothint^^ to pull it with nohow now lessen he walked up to 
Old Man Anse’s and borrow ed j span of mules, which w ould be 
just like going up to a rattlesnake and borrowing a rattle ; but then, 
I*Tcekon he felt he h id stood all tl c excitement he could for t)ic rest 
of that day til Icasi So we just st t on the fence and looked at that 
empty loi It ne\er had been i big lot and it would look kind of 
eiowded t\en wiih jusi one liojse in ii But now it looked like rfl 
Texas , and slio enough, 1 hadn’t hardly begun to think about how 
empty it was when he dumb down oflen the fence and went across 
and looked ai a shed that was built against the side of the bam and 
thaf w ould l>e all right if it was just propped up anh had a new roof 
on it ‘ I tliink next lime I will trade for a mare and buft^d me up a 
brood held and raise mules,’ he says. ‘ This here \Im 11 do all right 
for colls with a little fixing up.’ Then lie come back and we set 
on the fence again, and about middle of the afternoon a wagon druv 
up. Jt was Clift Odum, it had tlic sidc-bouds ofl it and Miz 
&nopes was on the seat wath C lifF, coming on past the hduse, toward 
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the lot. ‘ She ain’t got it/ Ab« 2 Pys. ‘ He wouldn’t dicker with 
her.’ We was behind the barn^now and we watched Cliff back his 
wagon up against a cut bank by tlie gate and we watched Miz Snopes 
get out and take off her shawl and gloves and come across the lot 
and into the cowshed and lead the cow back and up onto the cut 
bank behind the wagon and Cliff said, ‘ You come hold the team, 
ril get her in the ^'agon,* But she never even stopped. She 
faced the cow into the tail gate and got behind it and laid her 
shoulder against its hams and ho\e that low into the wagon before 
Cliff could have got out. And Cliff put up the tail gate and Miz 
Snopes put her shawl and gloves hack on and they got info the 
Avagon and they went on. 

So 1 built him another fire to cook his supper and then I had to 
home ; it was almost sundown flien. When I cOme back the 
nc\t morning I brung a pail of milk. Ali was in the kitchen, still 
cooking breakfast. ‘ 1 am glad you rlH'Ught about tlial/ he says 
when he see the milk. ‘ I was aiming to tell you yesterday to see if 
you could borrow' some.’ He kept on cooking breakfast because 
lie hadn't expected her that soon, because that would make two 
twenty-eight mile trips in not much more than twenty-four hours. 
But w'e heard the wagon again and this time when she got out she 
had the separator. When we got to the barn w^e could sec her 
rorirl^ it into the house. ‘ You left that milk w'herc she w'ill see it, 
didn’t you ? ’ Ab says. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,’ I says. 

“ ‘ Likely she w'ill w'ait to put on iter old wTapper first,' Ab says. 

‘ I wish I had Started breakfast sooiier.’ Only I don’t dunk she 
even waited that long, because it seemed like \\c begun to hear it 
right away. It made a fine high sound, good and strong, like it 
would separate a gallon of milk in no 'I'hen it stopj^ed. 

‘ It’s too bad she ain’t got but the one gallotu^Ab says. 

I can bring her another one in the morRing,’ I said. But he 
wasn’t listening, watcliing the house. 

“ ‘ I rec^^)n you can go ^ow' and look in the door/ he says. So 
I w^ent and diif. ^he w^as taking Ab’s breakfast offen the stove, 
onto iw^> pkjics. I didn’t know' she had even seen me till she 
turned and Iiandcd the two plates to me. Her fa^'c w'as all right 
now, quiet. It \va‘f justl)usy. 

TrecktJn you can eat something more too/ she said. * But eaf 
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It out yonder- I am going to b« busy in htic and I don’t w ant you 
and him in my.wav.’ So I taken the plates back and we set against 
the fence and et. And then e heard the separator again. I didn’t 
know It ^oiild go thiough but one time. I reckon he didn’t 
neither, 

“ ‘ I reckon Cam showed her,’ he sa>s, eating ' I reckon if she 
wants It to run through more than once, it will run through more 
than once.’ Then it stopped and she come to the door and hollered 
to us to bring the dishes up so she could wash them and I taken die 
plates back and set them on die step and me and Ab ^ ent back and 
set on tilt fence It looked like it would Ihiye held all Texas and 
Kansas too ' I reckon she just lode up to that damn tent and said, 
Here’s youi team You get my separator and get it quid because 
I got ♦'o catch a ndt hick home,’ he said ^nd then wt heard 
again, and that t venirg we walked up to Old Man Ansc’s to borrow 
a mule to finish the fir pitcc with, but he never Indnone to spare 
now So as sotm is Old Man Anse had finished cussing, wc come 
on back and set on the tence And sho enough, w e eould h ir the 
separator start up again It bounded stroni^ as ever, hke it could 
make the milk fly, like it didn’t give a whoop whether that milk 
iiad been sep irate d onec or a hundred times ‘ 1 here it goes again,’ 
\b says, * Don t iorgci tint other gallon tomoriow .’ 

“ * No, sir,’ I says We listened to it Beciuse lie w isn't 
eurdled then 

“ ‘ It looks like she IS tixin ^ to get a lieap of pleasure and satis- 
faction outen it, hesi)s.” 


3 

He halted the buckboard and sat for a moment looking down 
at the same broken o'ate which Jody Varner had sat the roan horse 
and looked at nine days ago — the weed-choked and grass-grown 
vajd, the weathered and sagging house — a cluttered desolation filled 
already, even before he i cached the gate and stopped, v^th the loud 
flat sound of tW'O fern ilc v oicts They were yqun^ voices, talking 
not in shouts or screams but witli an unhuriied profiindity of 
volume the very appaient absence from which of any discernible 
hum?Ji speech or language seemed but natural as if the sotmd had 
«been emitted by two enormous birds , as if the aghast and amazed 
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solitude of some inaccessible andefnpty marsh o? desert were being 
invaded and steadily violated hy the constant bickeyng of the two 
last survivors t)f a lost species which had established residence in 
it — a sound which stopped sliori off when Ratliff* shouted. A 
moment later the two girls came to the dooi and stood, big, identical, 
like two young tremendous cows, looking at him. 

“ Morning, ladies,” he said. “ Where's your paw ? ” 

They continued to contemplate him. Tlie\ did not seem lo 
breathe e\en, though he knew they did, must ; liodies of that dis- 
placement and that apparently monstrous, tint alnuist oppressive, 
wellness, would need air and lots oi it. llt‘ had a fleeting vision of 
them as the two cows, heifers, standing knee-deep in air as in a 
stream, a pond, nuzzling into it, the level of ilie pond fleeing 
;i*io]ently and silently to one inhalation, exposing '*in astounded 
momentary amaze the teeming lesser subaerial life about the planted 
feet. Then they spoke exactly together, like a trained clionis : 
“ Down to the field.” 

Sho now, he thought, moving on : Doing what ? Because he 
did not believe that the Ab Snopes he had knov n v^ould have more 
than two mules. And one of these he had already seen standing 
idle in the lot beyond tlie house ; and the other he knew to be tiecl 
at this moment to a tree behind \'^arner’s store eight miles away, 
LeeJuse only three hours ago he had left it tliere, lied where for six 
days now he had watched Vanicr’s new clerk ride up each morning 
and tie it. For an instant he actually hal red the buckbi lard again. By 
God, he thought quietly, This woud be exactly the chanci^he iniRt 
have been waiting on for twenty-thi years now tf ' get Ins self that 
new un-Stampered start. So when he came in sight of the field and 
recognised the stiff, harsh, undersized figure behind a plough drawn 
by two mules, he was not even surprised. He did not wait until 
he had actually recognised the mules to be a p^r which until a week 
ago at least had belonged to Will Varner : he merely clianged tlie 
tense of the pSssessing verb: Not /lad belonged, he thought. 
They still 4do, By God, he has done even better than that. He 
ain’t even traeSng Jiorses now\ He has done swapped a man for a 
span of fliem. 

He halted the buckboard at the fence. The pbmgli had reached 
tlie far end of the^field.* The man turned the team, tlieictheads 
tossing and* yawing, their stride breaking as he sawed them abowt 
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with absolutely needless violenoj.c RatlifF watched soberly. Just 
like always, h^ thought. He still handles a horse or a mule like it 
had done already tlircatened limi with its fist before he even spoke to 
It. He knew that Snopcs had seen and even rt cognised him too, 
though dierc was no sign of it, .he team straightened out now and 
returning, the delicate mule-legs and narrow deer-hke feet picking 
up swiftly and nervously, the earth shearing dark and rich fiom the 
polished blade ot the plough. Now Ratlifi could even see Snopes 
looking diiectly at him-* the cold glints beneath the shaggy ill- 
tempered brows as he remembered rliem even after eipjit >eais, the 
brows only a little j’;ieyer now — though once moie the oihci merely 
swung the team about with tint stnsele.>s savageness, canting the 
plough onto Its side as he stopped ii. “ ^Jthat )ou doing heic ^ ” 
lie said. 

“ Just heard vou were here and stopped b^ Railifif said. “ It’s 
been a v hile, ain’t ii ^ bight years.’ 

The otlier grunted “ Ir don t sh«uv on vou, though. You still 
look like butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth.” 

“ Sho now Ratliff said. “ Speaking of mouths,” He reached 
beneath the seat cushion and produced a pint bottle filled apparently 
with water. ” Some of McC allum’s best,” he said ‘ fust run oil 
list wed . Here ” He extended the bottle. 7 be other came to 
die fence Although diey weie now not five fi cl ipui, suM all dial 
Railifl could set \ccje the tw<i ghni Ixncaih dit ficice oveihang of 
brow. 

^ ” You brought it to me ” 

“ Sholy,” Railifl said. “ F ike it,” 

The other did nor move ” VUiar foi ^ ” 

Nothing,” Rathfl said ” I )usi brought it. Tiy a sup of Vt. 
It’s good.” 

ihe other took the bottle Then Ratliff knew that something 
had gone out of the lyes. Or maybe they were tust not looking 
at Ijim now. “ I’ll wait till tonight,” Snopes said. ‘ ” I don’t drink 
in the sun any more.” 

” How about in the rain ^ ” Ratliff said. And then he knew 
that Snopes was not looking at him, although the qiher had not 
moved, no change in the harsh knotted violent face as he stood 
holding the bottle. “ You ought to setile dowfi pretty goodliere,” 
Ratliff said. “ You got a good farm now, and Flem seems to taken 
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hold in the store like he was rais^Astorekeeping*’ Now the other 
did not seem to be listening eitlter. He shook the bpttle and raised 
it to the light as though testing the bead. “ I hope you will,” 
Ratliff said. 

Then he saw the eyes again, fierce and intractable and cold. 
“ What’s it to you if I do or don’t ? ” 

“ Nothing,” Ratliff said, pleasantly, quietly. Snopes stooped 
and hid the bottle in the weeds beside the fence and returned to the 
plough and raised it. 

” Go on to the house and fell tiicm to gi\e \()U some dinner,” 
he said. 

” 1 reckon not,” Ratliff said. ” I got to g(‘t on to tov n.’ 

Suit yourself,” the other said. 1 le lo(»ped the single rein about 
l^is neck and gave another savage yank on tlie inside Irne ; again the 
team swung with yawing heads, alieady breaking stride even before 
they had come into motion. ” Much obliged lor the bottle,” he 
said. 

“ Sho now',” Ratliff said. 'Hie plough went on. Ratliff watched 
it. He never said, Gome back again, he thought. He lilted his 
owm reins. ” Come up, rabbits,” he said. ” Let’s hit for towoi.” 



CHAPTER THREE 


I 

On the Monday morning when Flem Snopes came to clerk in 
Varner’s store, he wore a brand-new white shirt. It had not even 
been laundered yet, the creases wlieie llic cloth had lain bolted on a 
shelf, and the sun-browned streaks repeated zebra-hke on each suc- 
cessive fold, t^ere still apparent. And not only die women whq 
came to look at him, but Ratliff himself (he did not sell sewing- 
machines for notliing ; he had even learned to operate one quite 
well from demonstrating them, and it was even told of him that he 
made himselt the blue shirts which he wore) knew that die shirt had 
been cut and stitched by !i md and by a stiff and unaccustomed hand 
too. He wore it all dial V/cek. By Saturday night it was soiled, 
but on the following Monday lie appeared in a second one exactly 
like It, e\en to the zebra-stripes. By the second Saturday night 
that one was soiled too, in exactly the same places as the other. ^ It 
was as though its wearer, entering though he had into a new life and 
milieu already channelled to compulsions and customs fixed long 
before his advent, had nevertheless established in it even on that 
first day his own particular soiling groove. 

He rode up on a gaunt mule, on a saddle which was recognised at 
once as belonging to the Varners, with a tin pail tied to it. He 
hitched the mule to a tree behind die store and untied the pail and 
cante and mounted tq^the gallery, where already a dozen men, Ratliff 
among them, loungech He did not speak. If he ever looked at 
them individually, that one did not discern it — a ‘thick squat soft 
man of no establishable age between twenty and diirty, with a broad 
still face containing a tight seam of mouth stained Uightly at the 
corners with tobacco, and eyes the colour of stagnant wicer, and 
projecting from among the other features in startling and sudden 
paradqx, a tiny predatory nose like the beak of a small hawk. It 
Tgas^as though the original nose had been left off by the ofiginal 
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designer or craftsman and the unfinished job tak%n over by someone 
of a radically different school perhaps by some viciously maniacal 
humorist or perhaps by one who had had only time to clap into the 
centre of the face a frantic and desperate warning. 

He entered the store, carrying the pail, and Ratliff and his com- 
panions sat and squatted about the gallery all that day and warclied 
not only the village proper but all the countryside within walking 
distance come up singly and in paiis and in groups, men wcaiien and 
children, to make trivial purchases and look at the new clerk and go 
away. They came not belligerently but completely wary, almost 
decorous, like half-wild cattle follow ing word of the advent of a 
strange beast upon their range, to buy flour and patent medicine <md 
plough lines and tobacco and look at the man whose name a ^ 
♦ago they had never heard, yet with whom m the fuKiie they would 
have to deal for the necessities of living, and then depart as quietly 
as tliey had come. About nine o’clock Jody Varner rode up on his 
roan saddle horse and entered the store. They could hear the bass 
murmur of liis voice inside, though for all the answer lie got he 
might have been talking to himself. He came out at noon and 
mounted and rode away, though the clerk did not follow liim. Hut 
they had known an)rway what the tin pail would contain, and tliey 
began to disperse noonward too, looking into the st )re as tliey 
parsed tlie door, seeing nothing. If the clerk was eating his lunch, 
he had hidden to do it. Ratliff was back on the gallery betoro one 
o’clock, since he had had to walk only a hundred yards for his 
dinner. But the others were not long after him, and for the resf of 
tliat day tliey isat and squatted, tal ung quiefly now* and then about 
nothing at all, while tlie rest of the people wiiliin walking distance 
tame and bought in nickels and dimes and went away. 

By the end of that first week they had all come in and seen him, 
not only all iliose who in future w ould have Jjirdeal tlirough hilb for 
food and supplies but some who bad nevertraded with die Varners 
and never would — ^the men, the wt>men, the children — die infants 
who had flever before crossed the doorsteps beyond which they had 
been born, tffe and ^le aged who otherwise might never have 
crossed thejn but once more — coming on horses and mules and by 
wagonsful. Ratliff was still diere, the buckboard still containing 
the Aiusic-box and ihe*set of virgin harrow teeth standing,^ plank 
propping 'its tongue and the sturdy mismatched team gro^^i*ig 
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VICIOUS with idleness, in Mrs. Litdejohn’s lot, watching each morn- 
ing as the clerk would ride up on the mule, on die borrowed saddle, 
in the new white shirt growing gradually and steadily a little more 
and more soiled with each sunset, with the tin pail of lunch which no 
man had ever yet seen him eating, and hitch the mule and unlock the 
store widi the key which they had not quite expected him to have in 
his possession for a few days yet at least. After the first day or so 
he would even have the stoie open when Ratliff and the others 
arrived. Jody Varner would appear on the h( rse about nine o’clock 
and mount the steps and jerk his head bluffly at them and enter the 
store, though after the first morning he remained onI> about fifteen 
minutes. If Ratliff and his companions had hoped to divine any 
hidden undercurrent or secret spark between ilit >oungei Varner 
and the clerk, they were disappointed. There would be the heavy- 
bass matter-of-fa< t murmur, btill talking appartnrK to itself for all 
the audible answci it ever got, then he and the clerk w ould come to 
the door and stand in it while Varner finished his instructions and 
sucked his teeth and departed, wlien they looked toward the door, it 
would be empty. 

Then at last, on Friday afternoon, Will Varner himself appeared. 
Perhaps it was fur this Ratliff and his companions had been waiting. 
But if It was, It was doubtless not Ruthff but the others who even 
hoped that anything would divulge here. So it was verv hk^^ly 
Ratliff alone who was not surprised, since what did divulge was the 
obverse of what they might have hoped lor, it w is not the clerk who 
now discovered at last wliom he was working for, bur Will Varner 
who discovered w ho was w orking for him. I It came up on the old 
fat while horse. A >oung man squatting on the top step rose and 
descended and look the leins and tied the hoise and Varner got 
down and mounted the steps, speaking cheeiil), lo their deferential 
muimur, to Ratliff Kv name : “ Hell fire, ain’t you gone back to 
work yet Two mor * of them v at ated the knife-gnawed wooden 
bench, but Varner did not approach it at once. Insttad, he paused 
m front of the open door in almost exactly the same attiivjde of the 
people themselves, lean, his neck craned a'liitle like >>turkey as he 
looked into the store, though only for an instant because alMost at 
once he shouted, “ You there. What’s your name ? Flem. Bring 
me a pljug of my tobacco. Jody showed you where he keeps it.” 
H^came and approached the group, two of whom vacated* the knife- 
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gnawed wooden bench for him, find he sat down and took out his 
knife and had already begun fiis smoking-car story in his cheerful 
drawling bishop’s voice when the clerk (Ratliff had not heard his 
feet at all) appeared at his elbow^ with the tobacco. Still talking, 
Varner took the plug and cut off a chew and shut die knife with his 
thumb and straightened his leg to put the knife back into his pocket, 
when he stopped talking and looked sharply upward. The clerk 
\\ as still standing at his elbows “ Hey ? ” Varner said. “ What ? ” 

“ You ain’t paid for it,” the clerk said. For an instant Varner 
did not move at all, his leg still extended, the plug and the severed 
chew^ in one hand and the knife in the othei just abmit to enter his 
pocket. None of them moved in fact, looking c[uieily and atten- 
tively at their hands or at ^ hcrever their e) es had been when Varner 
dnicrrupied himself. ” Tlie tobacco,*’ the clerk said. 

“ Oh,” Varner said. I le put the knife into his pocket and drew 
from his hip a leather purse about the si/e and shape and colour of an 
eggplant and rook a nickel from it and gave it to the clerk. Ratliff 
had not heard the clerk come out and he did not hear him return. 
Now he saw w hy. I’he clerk wore also a new pair of rubber-soled 
tennis shoes. ” Where was I ? ” Varner said. 

” The fellow had just begun to unbutton his over-halls,” Ratliff 
said mildly. 

*nie next day Ratliff departed. He was put into motion not by 
the compulsion of food, earning it. He could have passed from 
table to table m ihar country for six months without once putting 
his haiul into his pocket. He w as moved by his itinerary, hisesSb- 
hshed and nurtured round of newsinongerin[T, the pleasure of retail- 
ing it, nut the least nor stalest of which present stock he liad spent 
^he last two weeks actually wMtehing. It w^as five months before he 
saw the village again, llis route embraced four counties. It was 
ajjsolutely rigid, flexible cmly within itself. ^ ten years he had not 
ogee crossed jhe boundaries of these foiTr, yet one day in this 
summer he found himself in Tennessee. He found himselfc not 
only on iTfrcign st^il but jhui aw^ay from his native stale by a golden 
barrier, a wafl ofineatly accumulating minted coins. 

Dunng ^j:ie spring and summer he had done a little too w ell. He 
had oversold himself, gelling and delivering the machines on notes 
agaiAst the comiri^ harvest, employing what money he colfecjpd or 
sold the exchanged articles for which he accepted as down-paymeifts, 
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to make his own down-payments lo^the Memphis wholesaler on still 
other machines which he delivered 2n turn on new notes, counter- 
signing them, until one day he discovered that he had almost sold 
himself insohent on his own bull maiker. The wholesaler made 
demand upon him for his (the v holesaler’s) half of the cutstanding 
twenty-dollar notes. Ratliff m his turn made a ifi canvass of his 
own debtors. lie w as atLble, bland, anecdotal and apparend) un- 
hurried as ever but he combed them thoroughly, not to be denied, 
although the cotton hid just begun to bloom and it would be months 
yet before there would be any money in tlie land. He collected a 
few dollars, a set of used wagon harness, eight White Leghorn hens. 
He owed the wholesaler $120.00. He called on the twelfth cus- 
tomer, a distant kinsman, and found that lie had departed a week ago 
with a string of mules itj sell at the mule curh-mai ket at Columbia, 
Tennessee. 

He followed at <mce in the biiekbi^ard, with the wagon li »rritss 
and the hens. He not onK siw a chance to collect his note, pio- 
vided he got there before sonicom sold the kinsman some mules in 
his own turn, but be might e\vn borrow enough to appease the 
wholesaler. He reached Columbia foui dajs later, where, after the 
first amazed moment oi so, h( looked about him with something of 
the happy surmise of the first white hunter blundeiing into the 
idyllic solitude c>f a \irgm Afiican vale teeming with ivoi}, his*foi 
the mere shooting and fetching c ui. He sold a machine to the man 
whom he asked the whereabouts ot his cousin, he went with the 
kihsman to pass the night at the home of the kinsman’s w ife’s cousin 
ten miles from C olumbia and sold a machine tlicre. He sold three 
in the first four days : he lemained a month and sold eight m all, 
collecting $80.00 m dow n-paym'^nls, with the $80.00 and the 
wagon harness and the eight hens lie bought a mule, took the mule 
to Memphis and sold^n at curb auction foi S135.00, gave the whole- 
saler $120 00 and the new notes for a quit claim on the old ones in 
Mississippi, and reached home at gadienng-iime with $2.53 in cash 
and full Title to the twelve twenty-dollar i^otes which woftld be paid 
as the cotton was ginned and sold. 

When he reached Frencliman’s Bend m November, it had re- 
turned to normal. It had acquiesced to the clerk’s presence even if 
it h^d not accepted him, though the Varners set'med to have done 
both. Jod y had used to be in the store at some time during the day 
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and not far from it at any time.# Ratliff nowMiscovered that for 
months he had been in the haSit of sometimes not appearing at all, 
customers who had traded there for years, mostly serving them- 
selves and putting the correct change into the cigar box inside the 
cheese cage, now having to deal for each trivial item with a man 
whose name tliey had not even heard two months ago, who 
answered Yes and No to direct questions and vcho apparently never 
looked directly or long enough at any face to remember the name 
which went with it, yet who never made mistakes m any mallei per- 
taining to money. Jody Varner had made them constantly. They 
were usually in his own favour to be suic, leuing a customer get 
a^^ay \\ ilh a spool of tbrcicl or a tin ot snuff now and then, but get 
ting It back sooner or later. Flie^ had tome to espect mistake-, of 
Jiim, just as they knew he would loricct them when caught with a 
hlufl,licjrtydmiabiljt\,ni iking ijokf'of ir, which sometimes left the 
V ustomer w ondenng jiisl a little about tbc re-it of the bill. Rut they 
espected this too, because be would give them credit for food and 
plough-gcir wben tbov ijcedtcl it, long ctcdit, iboiigb tbev knew 
they would pa} interest toi that v Inch on its face looked Itke 
genet osity and opcntiandedness, whether tint inierost sboTxcd in 
the final discharge oi not. But the clerk never mide mistakes. 

“Nonsense,” llailiff said. Sonicb<Kl}'s bound to catch him 
sooner or later. 'I litre ain’t i man woman or child m twenty-five 
miles that don’t know wlial’s m that siore and what il (o,l as well as 
Will or Jody Varnei cilhei,” 

“ Hdh,” die othci said -a stu'-dy short-legged black browed 
ready-faced man named Odum B /okw right “ That’s it.” 

“ You mean ain’t nobody ever caught liim once even ^ ” 

• “ No,” Bookwnglu said. “ And folks don’t like it. Otherwise, 
hovv^ can you tell ? ” 

J' Sho,” Ratliff said. “ How can }ou ? ” 

“ There was that credit business too,” arRitlu r said —a lank man 
wfih a bulging dreamy scant-haired head and pale myopic gy'^s 
named Qtfick, who operated a sawmill. lie told about it : how 
they had disdbvejed almost at once that the clerk did not want to 
credit Anyone wuth anything. He finally flatly refused furdier 
credit to a man who had been into and out of the store’s debt at least 
once*a year for th# last lifieen, and how that afternoon WilUVamer 
himsClf carhe galloping up on the old fat grumble-gutted white noKe 
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and stormed into the store, shouti/grloud enough to be heard in the 
blacksmith shop across the road . Who in hell’s store do you 
think this IS, any\iay ^ ” 

“ Well, we know whose store it is >et, anyway,” Ratliff said. 

” Or whose store some folks still thinks it is >et,” Book\\ right 
said ” Anyhow, he ain’t moved into Varner’s house } et ” 

Because the clerk now lived in the \ illage. One Saturday morn- 
ing someone noticed that the saddled mule was not hitched behind 
the store. The store remained open until ten and later on Saturdays 
and ihcie xvas always a cn^wd about it and several men saw him put 
out the lamps and lock the dooi and depart, on l(X)t And the next 
morning he who had never been seen m the village bet w ten Satui- 
dav night and Monday morning appeared it the cluiuli, and those 
who saw him looked at him for an instmt m inucdulous astonish 
ment. In addition to ilic grey cloth cap and the grev tionstis he 
wore not only a clean i\hue shut but i nccktic i nnv machine 
made black bow winch snapped together it the hick with a metal 
fasU nei It was not two inches lont’ and with the t vception of the 
one which 'W ill Varner himself wore to church ii was the onI\ tic in 
the whok Piencliman’s Bend countr>, and from that Sunday morn- 
ing until the day he died h( wore it or one )ust like it (it w is u>ld of 
him la^er after he hid become president of his [cfftison bank, that 
he had them made for him b> the gross) — a tiri} viciou'^ly depili- 
Icss cryptically b danced splash Idt an enigmatic punctuation 
symbol against the expanse of while sliirt which give him Jod\ 
Varner’s look of ceremonial hturodoxy raised to its tenth powei 
and which postulated to those who had been present on that da) 
that quality of outrageous overstatement of physical displacement 
which the sound of his fatliet s stiff foot made on the gallery of the 
store that afternoon in the spring He departed on foot , he came 
to the store the next Vjorning still walking and still we iring the tie 
By nightfall the countryside knew tlixt since the previous Siturdiy 
he Ijid boarded and loelged in the hone of a i ami Iv' living about a 
mile from the store 

Will Varner had h^ng since returned to his old idle bus) cheerful 
existence — if lie had evei left it The store had not seeji him since 
the bourth of July And now that Jodj no longer came in, during 
the dead slack days of Aueust while the cotton ripfened and there was 
nokdiing for anyone to do, it had actually seemed as if not only the 
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guiding power but the proprietorial and revenue-deriving as well 
was concentrated in that squat Veiicent figure in the steadily-soiling 
white shirts and the minute invulnerable bow, which in those 
abeyant days lurked among the ultimate shadows of the deserted 
and rich-odoured interior with a good deal of the quality of a 
spider of tliat bulbous blond f)mnivoroiis thougli non-poisonous 
species. 

Then in September something liappened. It began rather, 
though at first they did not recognise it for what it was. The 
cotton had opened and was being picked. One morning the first 
of the men to arrive found Jody Varner already th^re. The gin 
VI as unlocked and Trumbull, Varner's blacksmiih, and his appren- 
tice and tlie negro fireman were overhauling the machitiery, getring 
lit teady for the season's run, and presently Snopcs c^me out of the 
store and T\ent across to the gin and entered it and passed from sight 
and so, for the moment, from remembering too. It was not until 
the store closed that afternoon that they realised that Jody Varner 
had been inside it all day. But even then they attached little im- 
portance to this. Tliey thought that without doubt Jody himself 
Itad sent the clerk to superintend the onening of the gin, which Jody 
himself had used to do, out of laziness, assuming himself the tem- 
porary onus of tending store so he could sit down. It took the 
acnTal firing-up of the gin and the arrival of the first loaded wagons 
to disabuse them. 'I’lieii the\ saw that it was Jody who was now 
tending store again, fetching and carrying for the nickels and dimes, 
w^hile the clerk sat all day Icmg on the stool behind the scale-beam as 
the wagons mo\ ed in turn onto it «And st) beneath the su-'tion pipe. 
Jody had used to do both. That is, he w^as mostly behind the 
st:ales, letting the store take care of itself, as it always had, thougli 
now and then, just to rest himself, he would keep a wagon standing 
up^n the scales, blocking them for fifteen mlmvfes or even forty-five 
minutes, while he was in the store ; maybe tBere would not even be 
any customers cluring that time, just loungers, listeners for him^to 
talk to. iSut that was all right. Things got along just as well. 
And now thatthe^ were two of them, there was no reason why one 
should Bot rgmain in the store while the other did the weighing, and 
there was no reason why Jody should not have designated the 
wtiglfing to the (Serk.* The cold surmise which now begap to 
dawn*upon*them was that 
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“ Sho,” RadifF said. ** I knoW.* That Jody should have stayed 
there a tall- Jast who il was that told him to stay there.” He and 
Bookwright looked at each other. “ It wasn’t Uncle Will. That 
store and that gin had been running themselves at the same time for 
nigh forty years all right, with just me fellow between them. And 
a fellow Uncle Will’s age ain’t likely to change his notions. Sho 
now. All right. Then what ? ” 

They could watch them both from the gallery. They would 
come in on their laden uagons and draw into line, mule-nose to tail- 
gate, beside the road, waiting for their turn to move onto the scales 
and then undei the suction pipe, and dismount and wrap the reins 
about a stanchion and cross to the gallery, from which they could 
watch the still, impenetrable, steadily-chewing face throned behind 
the scale-beam, the cloth cap, the minute tie, while from within tht 
store they could hear now and then the shojt surly grunts with 
which Varnei answered when his customers forced him to speak at 
all. Now and then they would even go in themseK es and buy sacks 
or plugs of tobacco or tins of snuff which they did not actually need 
yet, oi maybe just to drink from the cedar w^atcr bucket. Because 
there was something, in Jody’s eyes that had not been there before 
cither — a shadow, something between annoyance and speculation 
and purest foreknowledge, which was not quite bafflement yet but 
was L.ertainly sober. This w'as the lime they referred to later, Wo 
and three j cars later, when they told one another : That w^as when 
he passed Jody,” though it was Ratliff who amended it : “ You 
mean, that was wlien Jody begun to find it out.” 

But that was to be sometime in the future yet. Now' they just 
w'atched, missing notlung. During tJiat month the aii was filled 
from daylight until dark with the whine of the gin ; the wagofis 
stood in line for the scales and moved up one by one beneath the 
suction pipe. Noland then the clerk would cross the road to,^the 
store, the cap, tlie trdUse/s, even the tie wisped cotton ;,the 
mm lounging upon the gallery while they waited their turns at the 
suction pipe or the scales would watch hjm enter the st^re now and 
a moment laiei hear his voice this time, murmuring, matter-of-fact, 
succinct. But Jody Varner would not c*ome to the dpor with him 
to stand for a moment as before, and they would watch the clerk 
retyrn to the gin — the thick squat back, shapeleSs, portentous^^ with- 
6ut age. After die crops were in and ginned and sold, the time 
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came when Will Varner made his yearly settlement with his tenants 
and debtors. He had used to db this alone, not even,allowing Jody 
to help him. This year he sat at the desk with tlie iron cash box 
while Snopes sat on a nail keg at his knee with the open ledgers. In 
the tunnel-like room lined with canned fix^d and cluttered with 
farming implements and now crowded witli patient earth-reeking 
men waiting to accept almost without question whate^er Varner 
should compute he owed them for their year's work, Varner and 
Snopes resembled tlie white trader and Ins native parrot -taught 
headman in an African cjuipost. 

That headman was acquiring the virtues ('‘f civilisation fast. It 
was not known what the Vaniers paid him, e'cept tliat Will Varnei 
had never been know n pav very muci* for anything. Yet this man 
^•rho five months ago was riding eight miles back and K»rth to work 
on a plougli mule and a cast -off saddk* with a tin juil ol cold turnip 
greens or field pease tied to it, was now^ no< only sleej)ing in a rented 
bed and eating fiom a furnished table like a drummer, lie had als(* 
made a considerable cash loan, *ccarity and interest not specified, to 
a resident of the village, and l)efore the last ot the cotton w as ginned 
it was generally known that any sum betw(‘en twenty-five cents and 
ten dollars could be borrowed from him at any time, if file borrows 
agreed to pay enough for the acctnTiinodalion. In the nett spring 
Tuir, in jeffersem with a cliove of cattle for shipping on the railroad, 
came to see Ratliff who w'as sick in bed in iIk' house which lie owned 
and wliicli his widowed sister kept for him, with a recurrent old gall- 
bladder trouble. Tull told him of i considerable herd of scniL 
cattle w^hich had passed the winter .n pasture on the farm which 
Snopes’s father had rented from the Varners for another year— a 
hertl which, by the rime Ratliff had been carried to a Memphis hos- 
pital and operated on and returned home and once more took^an 
interest in what went on about him, had in«-rfased gradually and 
steadily and then overnight vanished, its disappearance coincident 
wilfi the appearance of a herd of good Herefords in a pasture «n 
another place w'bich Varqpr owned and kept himself as his home 
farm, as thougR tr^smi^grlfied, translated complete and intact save 
lor theif altered appearance and obviously greater wortli, it only 
later becoming known that the cattle had reached the pasture via a 
forecliJsed lien norftinally held by a Jefferson bank. Bookwright 
and Tull both came to see him and told him of this. 
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“ Maybe they was in the banJi vault all the time,” Ratliff said 
weakly. “ Who did Will say they'*belonG;ed to ^ ” 

“ He said they was Snopeses,” Tull said. “ He said, ‘ Ask that 
son-of-a-gun of Jody’s.’ ” 

‘‘ And did you ? ” Ratliff said. 

“ Bookwright did. And Snopcs said, ‘ They’re in Varner’s 
pastuie.’ And Bookwright said, ‘ But Will sa>s thc> are yourn.’ 
And Snopcs turned las head and spit and says, ‘ They’re in Varner’s 
pasiurc.’ ” 

And Ratliff, ill, did not see this either. He only heard it second 
hand, though by that time he mending, well enough to muse 
upon It, speculate, curious, shiei^d,and inscrutable himself, sitting 
up now in a chair propped with pillows in a window where he could 
watch the autumn begin, feci ihc biight win;^ air o( October noons« 
How one moining m that second spring a man named Houston, 
heeled h\ a magnificent gra\e bluc-ticked Walker hound, led a 
horse up to the blacksmith slu>p and saw, '•moping over the forge 
and tr\ mg to start a tire in it w ith liquid from a rusty can, a stranger 
— a >oung, well-made, muscle-bound man who, turning, icvealed 
an open equable idu beginning less than an inch below his hairline, 
who said, ‘'Howdy. 1 cant seem to get this here lire staited. 
E\crytimt J put this here coal oil onto if, it just goes further out. 
Watch ” Ha prepared to pour from the can again. 

“ Hold on,” Houston said “ Is diat coal oil you’ve got ^ ” 

“ It was setting on that ere ledge ponder,” the other said. “ It 
looks like the kind of a can coal oil would be m. It’s a little rusty, 
but I never heard tell of even rusty coal oil that wouldn’t burn 
befoie.” Houston came and took the can from him and sniffed it. 
The other watched him. The splendid hound sat in the doorwety 
and watched them both. “ It don’t smell exactly like coal oil, 
does It ? ” 

“ 1,” Houston said. He set the can back on the sooty ledge 

above the forge. “ Go on. Haul that mud our. You’ll have to 
start over. Where’s Trumbull ^ ” Trumbull was thfe smitli who 
had been in the shop for almost twenty years, ijntii this morning. 

“ I don’t know,” the other said. “ Wasn’t nobody hete when 
I come.” 

” What are you doing here ? Did he send ou ? ” 

* “ I don’t know,” the other said. “ It was my cousin lured me. 
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He told me to be here this morning and get the hre started and tend 
to the business till he come. *But cverytime I pi^t tliat ere coal 
oil ” 

“ Who is your cousin } ” Houston said. At that moment a 
gaunt aged horse came up rapidly, drawing a battered and clattering 
buggy one of w hose wheels was wired upriglit by two crossed slats, 
which looked as if its momentum alone held it intact and that the 
instant it slopped it would collapse into kindling. It contained 
another stranger — a frail man none of whose garments seemed to 
belong to him, with a talkative weasel’s face* -who halted the 
buggy, shouting at the luTse as if they were a good-sized ht'ld ajwt, 
and got out of the bugay and came into the shop, already (oi still) 
talking. 

“ Morning, morning,” he said, his little bright eyes darting. 
“ Want that horse :»hocI, liey ? (rood, good : save the hoof and 
save all. Good-looking animal. Seen a considerable better one in 
a lield a piece back. But no mattei ; love me, love my horse, 
beggars can’t be choosers, if washes was horseflesh we*d all own 
thoroughbreds. What’s ilie matter ? ” he said to the man in the 
apron. He paused, though still he seemed to be in violent motion, 
as though the attitude and position of his garments gave no indica- 
tion whatever of what the body within them might be doing- -in- 
dteef, if it w^erc still inside them at all. “ Ain’t you got that fire 
started yet.^ Here.” He darted to the ledge; he seemed to 
translate himself over beneath it without increasing his appear- 
ance of violent motion at all, and isad taken the can down and 
sniffed at it and then prepared to empty it onto the coals in the 
forge before anyone could move. Then Houston intercepted him 
aP the last second and took the can from him and flung it out the 
do(^r. , 

“ I just finished taking that damn hog ph/ away from him,” 
Houston said. “ What the hell’s happefted here ? Wliere’s 
Trumbull ? ” 

“ Oh, ydfi mean the feUow that used to be here,” the newcomer 
said. “ His le!ise jias done been cancelled. Fm leasing the shop 
now. My name’s Snopes. 1. O. Snopes. This here’s my young 
cousin, Eck Snopes. But it’s the old shop, the old stand ; just a 
new bfoom in it.” < 

“ I flon’t give a damn what his name is,” Houston said. “ Gail 
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he shoe a horse ? ' ^ Again tlier newcomer turned upon the man 
in the apron, sjhouting at him as h^’had shouted at the horse : 

“ All right. All right. Get that fire started.” After watching 
a moment, Houston took charge and they got the fire going. 
“ He’ll pick it up though,” the newcomer said. “ Just give him 
time. He’s handy with tools, even though he ain’t done no big 
sight of active blacksmitliing. But give a dog a good name and 
you don’t need to hang him. Give liim a few days to practise up 
and he’ll shoe a horse quick as Trumbull or any of them.” 

“ ril shoe this one,” Houston said. “ Just let him keep pump- 
ing that bellows. He looks like he ought to be able to do that 
without having to practise.” Ne\ ertheless, the shoe shaped and 
cooled in the mb, the newcomer darted in again. It was as if he 
lof)k not only Houston but himself too by complete surprise-^ 
that weasel-like quality of existing independent of his clothing so 
that although you could grasp and hold that }ou ( (nild not restrain 
the body itsclt troni doing what it was doing until the damage 
bad been done- a furious already dissipating concentration of 
energy vanishing the instant aft<T the intention look shape, the 
newcomer darting herw'cen Houston and the raised hoof and 
clapping the shoe onto it and touching the aninial’s quick with die 
second blow of the hammer (»n the nail and being hurled, hammer 
and all, into th(' shrinking-tub by the plunging hoi sc winch 
flouston and the man in the .ipron finally backed into a corner 
and held while Houston jerked nail and shoe free and ilung them 
into the corner and hacked tlie horse savagely out of the shop, the 
hound rising one) resuming its position quietly at proper heeling 
distance behind the man. “ And you can tell Will Varner — if he 
cares a damn, whicli evidently he don’t,” Houston said, “ that* I 
have gone lo Wliitelcaf to have my horse shod.” 

The sliop and th6 store were just opposite, only the road betvjeen. 
There w^rc several •men already on the gallery, who watcTicd 
Hpuston, followed by the big quiet regal dog, lead die horse 
away. They did not even need to cross the road to s^e one of the 
strangers, because presently the smaller and olde/ one crossed to the 
store, in the clothes which w-ould still appear not to belodg to him 
on the day they finally fell off his body, widi his talkative pinched 
facp 3 nd his bright darting eyes. He mounted the steps, 'already 
greeting them. Still talking, he entered the store, his voice voluble 
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and rapid and meaningless like*sftmeiliing talking to itself about 
nothing in a deserted cavern. * He came out again, stili talking : 

Well, gentlemen, off with the old and on witli the new. Com- 
petition is the life of trade, and the ugh a chain ain’t no stronger 
than its weakest link, I don’t think you’ll find the boy yonder no 
wxak reed to have to lean on once he catches tmto it. It’s the old 
shop, the old stand ; it’s just a new broom in it and maybe you 
•^an’t teach a old dog new tricks but you can teach a new young 
willing one anything. Just give him time ; a penny on the waters 
pays interest when the flood turns. Well, well ; all pleasure and 
no woik, as the fellon says, miglit make Jack so sharp he might cur 
his self. I bid you good morning, gentlemen.” He went on and 
got into the buggy, still talking, n(w to the man in the shop and 
now to the gaunt horse, all in one liroatli, without any break to 
indicate to the hearers which he addressed .ii any time. He drove 
away, the men on the gallery loi>king after him, completely ex- 
pressionless. During the day iliey cnKsecl to the shop, one by one, 
and looked at the second stranger -~i lie qui<‘t empty open face 
which seemed to liavo been a mere at rerthougl it t(' the thatching 
of the skull, like the binding of a rug, harmless. A man brought 
up a wagon with a broken hound. 'The new smith even repaired it, 
ihou^^h it took him most of the forenoon, w orking steadily but in a 
dreamlike state in which vhat actually lived inside him apparently 
functioned somewhere else, paying no heed to and having no interest 
in, not even in the money lie would earn, what his hands were 
doing ; busy, thick-moving, getting now^iere seemingly though 
at last the job ’was finidied. That afternoon Trumbull, the old 
smith, appeared. Bui if tliey had w^aited about the store to see 
wtiat would happen when he arrived who until last night anyway 
must have still believed himself the incumbent, they were (Jis- 
appjinted. He drove tlirougli the village with his wife, in a 
wagpn loaded w'ith household goods, Tf he even looked tow'ard 
his old shop nobody i>aw^ liim do it — ^.iii old man though still ha-^e, 
morose andf^efficienr, whej w^ould liave in\uted no ‘-uriosity even 
before yesterday. , They ne\ er saw^ him again. 

A fe\^ later they learned that the new smith was living 
in the house where his cousin (or wliatever the relationship was : 
nobodj ever knew^or certain) Flem Ined, the two of themfsle^p- 
ing together in die same bei Six months later the smith hafl 
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married one of the daughters of'th^ family where the two of them 
boarded. Ten montlis after that fie was pushing a perambulator 
(once — or still — Will Varner’s, like the cousin’s saddle) about the 
village on Sundays, accompanied by a five- or six-year-old boy, his 
son by a former wife which tlie \illage did not know either he had 
ever possessed — indicating that there was considerably more forcv" 
and motion to his private life, his sex life anyway, than would appear 
on the surface of his public one. But that all appeared later. All 
they saw now was that they had a new blacksmith — a man who was 
not lazy, wliose intentions were good and who was accommodatinj'^ 
and iinlailingly pleasant and even generous, yet in whom ilieie w'a> 
a definite limitation of ph;ysical co-ordination beyond which design 
and plan and pattern all vanished, disintegrated inU> dead com- 
ponents of pieces o( wood and iion snaps and Ntiin totils. 

Two months latei Mem Snopes built a new blacksmith sliop 
in the village. He hired it done, to be sure, but lie was ihete 
most oi the da}, watching it goinu up. This was not only the 
first of his acti<»ns in the village which lie was ever seen in physical 
juxtaposition to, but the first which he not only admitted but 
affirmed, stating c. Imly and (latly that he w^as doing it so tliat 
people could get ilecenr w^ork done again. He bought completely 
new equipmeiu iit cost price through the store and hired the 'young 
farmer wdio during the slack of planting and harvesting tune had 
been Trumbuirs appi entice. Within a month the new' shop liad 
got all the trade which Trumbull had had and three months after 
that Snopes had sold the new' shop —smith clientele and goodwill 
and new' equipment— to Varner, receiving in feturn the old 
equipment in the old shop, which lie sold to a junk man, moved 
the new equipment to the old shop and sold the new building UJ a 
far^ner for a cow'shecl, without even luu mg to pay himself to have 
it moved, leaving Ins kinsman now apprentice to the new smith— at 
which point even RSihfT had lost count of what profits Snopes 
wght have made. But 1 leckon I can guess tlie rest of it, he 
told liimself, sitting, a little pale but otherwise wdl, ^n his sunny 
window. He could almost see it — in the store, at night, the door 
barred on the inside and die lamp burning above the deS?k where 
the clerk sat, chewing steadily, while Jody Varner stood over him, 
in po* 2 ondiiion to sit down, with a good deal rr.Mre in his eye'" than 
had been in them last fall, shaking, trembling, saying in a snaking 
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' oice : “ I ^ant to make one pure and simple demand of you and 
I want a pure and simple Yes Snd No for a ans^e^: I low many 
more is diere ? How much lone;ei is iliis jAOing on ^ Just what 
IS it going to cost me to protect one goddamn barn full of hay ? ” 


2 

He had been sick and he showtd it as, the buckboard once more 
\Mth a new machine m the dog Kcnnel bt'\ and the little sturdy 
team fat and slick with the )eai\ idlere'*> IiitLl.cd in an adjdLenl 
alley, he sat at the tounttr of i sm ill M(*e-stieeL usi uii mi m v\hich 
he owned a sleeping-parinc hah inttusl, \Mth a enp of coflee at 
his hand and in his pocket a coat net to sell aiiy goats 10 a Noiihciiu r 
vjio had re<cntl\ t stable lied a goat-ianch in tbe western pirt of 
the coiintiv It ^as av.tuilK a subcontract which he had pur- 
chased at die rale ol iwenr^-tivc i goat Itoni the original 

contractor vvIkj lield liis from the Nonhernei . se\enfy-tive cents 
a goat and was ab )ui to fnl to complex' Ratliff bought the 
subcontract because lie happened to know of a lieid ot some fifty- 
odd goals in i 111 tie-travelled section near I rendiman’s Bend village 
which the oiiginil contractor had lailt cl to find and which Ratlifl was 
tonhdent he could acquiic by oflenng to liaKc bis profit Vvith 
the 6wnei of them. 

He was on his way to bieiu liman s Bend now, though he had 
not started yet and did not know jusi when he would start. He 
liad not seen the village m a }^car nc v. He was looking foiwar 3 
to his visit not only tor the pbasuit of tlic slm wd dealing which 
fai transcended mere gross piotii, but with the sheei happiness of 
bttng out of bed and moving once moie at Iree will, even though a 
little weakly, m the sun and air which men diank and moved in and 
talked and dealt with one another- i picas j-e no small part of 
whii 3 i lay in the fact that he had not atarti-fl >rti and there was 
absofutely noiliii^ under hee cn to him start until he wanted 
to. He did^or still leel weak, he \vas meiely luKunating in that 
supiemely guifRl lassitude*of convalescence m winch time, hurry, 
doing, dW not exist, tlie accumulating seconds and minutes and 
hours to whicli in its well state the bcjdy is slave both waking and 
sleepinjf, now reveined aiTd time now the lip-scrvcr and mendicant 
to the iJodyVpleasuie iiistead ot the body thrall to time’s headloiigi 
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course. So he sat, thin, the fresh clean blue shirt quite loose upon 
him now, yet looking actually quite well, the smooth brown of his 
face not pallid but merely a few .shades lighter, cleaner-looking; 
emanating in fact a sort of delicate robustness like some hardy 
odourless infrequent woodland plant blooming into the actual 
heel of winter’s snow, nursing his coffee-cup in one thin hand and 
telling three or four listeners about his operation in that shrewd 
humorous voice which would require a good deal more than just 
illness to other than merely weaken its volume a little, when two 
men entered. They were Tull and Book wright. Book wright had 
a stock-whip rolled about its handle and tlinist into the back 
pocket of his overalls. 

“ Howdy, boys,*' Ratliff said. “ You’re in early.” 

“ You mean late,” Bookwriglit said. He and Tull went to tbe 
counter. 

“We just got in last night with some cattle to ship today,” 
Tull said. “ I heard you was sick. I thimglit I’d missed you.” 

“ We all missed him,” Bookwriglit said. “ My wife ain’t men- 
tioned nobody’s new sewinp-macliine in almost a year. What was 
it that Memphis fellow cut (^uron you an^^way ? ” 

“ My pocketbook,’’ Ratliff said. “ I reckon tliat’s wdiy he put 
me to sleep first.” 

“ He pur you to sleep first to keep you from selling liim a 
sewing-machine or a bushel of harrow teeth befc>re lie could get 
Jiis knife open,” Bookwriglit said. The cimnierman came and slid 
two plates of bread and butter bedore them. 

“ I’ll have steak,” Tull said. 

“ I w^on’t,” BookwTight said. “ I been watching the dripping 
sterns of steaks for two days now'. Let alone running them back 
qut of corn fields and vegetable patches. Bring me some ham 
and a half a dozen fried eggs.” I le began to eat the bread, wj)lfing 
it. Ratliff turned Slight ly on his stool to face them. ^ 

“ So I been missed,” he said. “ I would a thought you folks 
would a had so many new’ citizens in Frenchman’s 'Bend by now 
you wouldn’t a missed a dozen sewing-machine agents. How 
many kinfolks has Flein Snopes brought in to date ? ^ Is it two 
more, or just three ? ” 

^.“rKour,” Bookwriglit said shortly, eating. • 

” Four ? ” Ratliff said. “ Ihai’s that blacksmith— I niean, the 
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one that uses the blacksmith sh(^p for his addr^s until it’s time 
to go back home and eat again^ what’s his name ? Eck. And 
diat other one, the contractor, die business executive- — 

“ He’s going to be the nev^ school p^ofessoi next >ear,” Tull 
said mildly. “ Or so they claim.” 

“ No no,” Ratliff said. “ I’m talking ab('nt ihem Snopeses. 
1 hat other one. I. O. That Jack Houstc n throw ed into the watei 
tub that day in the blacksmith shop.” 

” I'hat’s him,” Tull said. “ 1 liey claim lie’s going to Uach the 
scliool nevr year. The lea^^her w e h id left all oi a sudden |ust after 
Christmas. I leckon >011 ncxer In aid aliout at m itlu r.” 

But Railifi wasn’t listening to tins. He wasn’t thinking aooui 
the other teachet. He stated at Full, loi the moment surpiised 
of his own humorous poise. ” lut r ” he “ Teach 

die school Ilutkllow.^ 1 hat Nnopt s ^ Flu out lint came 
the sliop dicit day that jack Houston— Here, Od*im,” 
he Stiicl , ” I been sick, but h(»S it ain’t aflected my ears that 
much.” 

Bocdwriglit didn’t answci. lie had hmsht^d hts liead; he 
leaned and took a piece fiom TnlFs plite. You ain’t eating it,” 
he Slid. ” I’ll tell him to bring some more in a minuie.” 

“ Well ” Ratliff said, ” Fll be damm d By (,od, 1 knowed 
ilieic®wa-> something wioiig with him soi n a'- 1 saw him. That 
was It. He was standing in troni of die wrong thing a black- 
smith shop 01 a plouglud field. But uaching the school. 1 just 
hadn’t imagined diar }et. Bur that* it, of course. He las lountfl 
the one and only place in the work’ or Trent hm in’s Bend either 
where he not only can use them provtibs of hisn all day long 
blit he will be paid fur doing it. Weil,” he said. “ So Will 
Varner has caught that bear at last. Tlem has grazed up the store 
and he has giazed up the blacksmith Jiop and now lie is start iftg 
m on the school. That just leaves Will's hoi4i>t . Of course, after 
that Tie will ha' c*lo fall back on yf)U 1 >Jks, bur that house will kee£ 
him occupies for a while because Will ” 

“ Hah ! ” BSokwTiglu ^aid shortly- lie finished the slice of 
bread he4iad taken*from 1 ull’s plate and called to die counterman : 
“ Here. Brltig me a piece of pie whilt Fm waiting.” 

“ WJidt kind of pe. Ml*. Bookw right ? ” the counterman siid. 

” EJling pie,” Bookw right said. 
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“ — ^because Will might be little hard to dislodge outen the 
actual house,” RailifF went on. “ He might even draw the line 
there altogether. So maybe Flem will have to start in on you folks 
sooner than he had figured on ” 

“ Hah,” Bookwright said again, harsh and sudden. The 
counterman slid the pie along to him. Ratliff looked at him. 

” All right,” Ratliff said. “ Hah what ? ” 

Bookwright sat with the wedge of pie poised in his hand before 
his mouth. He turned his fierce dark face toward Ratliff. “ I 
w^as sitting on the sawdust pile at Quick’s mill last week. His 
fireman and another nigger v/erc shovelling ihe chips over tow'ard 
the boiler, to fire with. They were talking. The fireman wanted 
to borrow some money, said Quick wouldn’t let him have it. 
* Go to Mr. Snopes at the store,’ the oilier nigger sa\s. ‘ He ^^ill 
lend it to you. He lent me five dollars over two years ago and all 
I (lots, every Saiurda} night I goes to the sior^ and pays him a 
dime, lie ain't even mentioned that hve dollais.’ ” Tlien he 
turned lus head and bit into the pie, taking a luile less than htilf of 
it. Ratliff watched him with a laiiit qui/.zical exp’ ession which w^as 
almost smiling. 

” Well well well,” he said. “ So he’s working the lop and the 
bottom both at the same time. At that late it will be a wdiile yet 
before he lias to fall hack on } ou ordinary wdiite fo)k«* in the middle.” 
Bookwright took anothei huge bite of the pie. 'J'lie counterman 
biought his and Tull’s meal and Bookwright crammed the rest 
nf the pie into his moutli. Tull began to cut his steak neatly into 
bites as though for a child to eat it. Ratliff watched them. ” Ain’t 
none of you folks out there done nothing about it ? ” he said. 

“ What could we do ” Tull said. “ It ain’t light. But it ain’t 
none of our business.” 

• “ 1 believe I wxiuld think of something if I lived there,” Ratliff 
said. « 

“ Yes,” Bookwright said. He was eating hib ham as hi had 
the pie. ” And wind up with one of them bow-ti^s in place of 
your buckboard and team. You’d have room to «./ear it.” 

“ Sho now,” Ratliff said. ” Maybe you’re Aght.” stopped 
looking at them now and raised his spoon, but lo\iered it again. 
“ This here cup seems to have a draft in k,” h^ said to the counter- 
^mfin.* ” Maybe you better warm it up a little. It miglR. freeze 
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and bust, and I would have to payifor the cup too.'* The counter- 
man swept the cup away and refilled it and slid it back. Ratliff 
spooned sugar into it carefully, his face still wearing that faint 
expression which would have been called smiling for lack of any- 
thing better. Bookwright had mixed his six eggs into one violent 
mess and was now eating them audibly widi a spoon. He and Tull 
both ate with expeditiim, though Tull even contrived to do that 
witli almost niggling primness. They did not talk, they just 
cleaned tlieir plates and rose and went to the cigar case and paid 
their bills. 

“ Oi maybe them tennis shoes,” Bookwright said. “ He ain’t 
wore them in a year now. — No/* he said. “ If I was you I would 
go out there nckkid in the first place. Then you won’t notice the 
coWl aiming back,’* 

“ Sho now/* Rarlitf said mildly. After they left he drank his 
coftee again, si|)ping it wuliom haste, lacking again to the three 
or four listeners, finishing the st(>r> of Ins operation. Then he 
rose too and paid tor his ec^fTee, scrupuloiisfy, and put on his over- 
coat. Ii w^as now’ March but the doctor liad told him to wear it, 
and in the alley now he stood for a w'htle beside the buckboard and 
the sturdy little horses overfat witli idleness and sleek with new 
hair after their winter coats, looking quietly at the dog kennel box 
where, beneath the cracked paint of their fading and incredible 
roses, the women’s faces sniiied at him in fixed and sightless invita- 
tion. It w'ould need painting again ibis year ; he must see to that. 
It will have to be sonieiliing that v ** burn, he thouglit. And iif 
his name. Known to be in his na ic\ Yes, he thought, if my 
name was Will Varner and my partner’s name was Snopes I believe 
I 'vtould insist that some part of our partnership at least, that part 
of it that will burn anyway, would be in his name. He walked on 
slowly, buttoned into the overcoat. It was the only one in sight. 
But ^en the sick grow well fast in the sun^ pcrliaps when he 
returned to towm Tie would no longer . cd it. And soon he would^ 
not need the heater beneadi it either — May and June, the summer, 
the long good c&ys^of heat. He walked on, looking exactly as he 
always hid save for the thinness and the pallor, pausing twice to 
tell two different people that yes, he fell all right now, the Memphis 
doctor had evidently cut*tlie right tiling out whether by acijdent 
or design, crossing the Square now beneath the shaded marfil^ 
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gaze of ihe ConVeclerate soldier, •and so into the Court House and 
the Chancery Clerk’s office, wher^ he found what he sought — some 
two hundred acres of land, with buildings, recorded to Flem 
Snopes. 

Toward the end of the afurnoon he was sitting in the halted 
buckboard in a narrow back road in the hills, reading the name on 
a mailbox. Tlie post it sat on was new, but the box was not. It 
was battered and scarred ; at one time it had apparently been 
crushed flat as diough by a wagon wheel and straightened again, 
but the crude lettering of the name might have been painted on it 
yesterday. It seemed to shout at him, all capitals, MINK SNOPES, 
sprawling, without any spacing between the two words, trailing off 
and uphill and over the c-urvc of the top to include the final letters. 
Ratliff turned in beside it — d rutted lane now, at the end of y a 
broken-backed cabin of the same two rooms which were scattered 
without number through these remote hill sections which he 
travelled. It was built on a hill ; below it w^as a foul muck- 
trodden lot and a barn leaning away downhill as though a human 
breath might flatten it. A man was emerging from it, carrying a 
milk pail, and then Ratliff knew that he was being watched from the 
house itself though he had seen no one. He pulled the team up. 
He did not get down. “ Howdy,’' he said. “ This Mr. Snopes ? 
1 broughi >our macliine.” ** 

“ Brought iiiy wliat ? ” the man in the lot said. He came 
through the gate and set the pail on the end of the sagging gallery. 
*He was slightly less than medium height also but thin, with a 
single line of heavy eyebrow. But it’s the same eyes, Ratliff 
thought. 

“Your sewing-machine,” he said pleasantly. Then he kiw 
from the corner of his eye a woman standing on the gallery — a 
big-boned hard-faced woman with incredible yellow hair, wljo had 
emerged with a go6d deal more lightness and rjuickness th^n the 
^act that she was barefoot would have presaged. Behind her were 
two towheaded children. But Ratliff did not loolc at her. He 
watched the man, his expression bland courtepus and pleasant. 

“ What’s that ? ” the woman said. “ A sew ing-macHine ? ” 

“ No,” the man said. He didn’t look at her either. He was 
approaching the buckboard. “ Get on ^back^m the house.'^’ The 
« woman paid no attention to him. She came down from the gallery. 
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moving again with that speed and co-ordinalioh which her size 
belied. She stared at Ratliff wdtfi pale hard c}^cb. 

“ Who told you to bring it here ? she said. 

Now Ratliff looked at her, still bland, still pleasant. “ Have 
I done made a mistake ? ” he said. “ I'hc message come to me 
in Jefferson, from Frenchman’s Bend. It said Snopcs. I taken 
it to mean you, because if your . . . cousin??” Neither of them 
< poke, staring at liim. “ Flem. If Floni had w^'utted it, he w(;uld 
tiave waited till I got there. I le knowf'd I w as due tliere tomorrows 
I reckon I ought to make sho.” 'riie woman laughed harshly, 
without mirth. 

“Then take it on to him. If l*lrm Sn»)pcs sent you won’ 
about anything that cost more than a nkkcl it wasn't to give away. 
N^t to his kinfolks anyliow. Take it on to the Bend,” 

“ I told you to i»o in the house,” ihc man said. “ Go on.” 
The woman didn’t look at him. She laughed hajshly and steadily, 
staring at Ratliff. 

“ Not to give aw'ay,” she said. ' Not the man that owns a 
hundred head of cattle and a barn and pasture to feed them in his 
ow n name.” The man turned and w'alked toward her. She turned 
and began to scream at him, the two children watching Ratliff 
quiellv from behind her skirts as if they weie deaf or as if they 
lived in another wwld fti^m that in which the woman streamed, 
like tw'o dogs might. “ it if jou can ! ” she cried at the 

man. “ He’d let voii rot and die right here and glad of it, and you 
know it ! Your ow^n kin you’re s> oioud of liccausc he works ifl 
a store and wears a necktie all da^ ! Ask him to ai\e you a sack 
of flour even and see what 3 ou gel. Ask him ! Ma^ be he’ll give 
yo«M one of his old neckties someday so you can dress Idea Snopes 
too ! ” The man walked steadily toward her. He did not even 
speak again. He w'as the smaller of the two of them ; he w'alked 
steadily toward her with a curious sidling deadly, almost deferential, 
air until she bruk?, turned swiftly and ent back toward the house, 
the herded cnildren before her still w^atching Ratliff over their 
shoulders. Tht mjn apprc^achcd the buckboard. 

“ You%ay the message came from Flem ? ” he said. 

“ I said it come from Frenchman'^ Bend,” Ratliff said. “ The 
name mentioned wac SndJjes.” 

WHo wai it seems to done all this mentioning about Snopes ? ’i 
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“ A fnend,” *Ratliff said plersantly. “ He seems to make a 
mistake. I ask you to excuse it^ Can I follow this lane over to 
the WhiteleaY Budge road ? ” 

“ If Flem sent you word to leave it here, suppose you leave it ’’ 
“ I just told you I thought I hid made a mistake and ask you to 

excuse it,” Ratliff said. “ Does this lane ” 

“ I see,” the other said. That means you aim to have a little 
casli down. How much ^ ” 

“ Yo\i mean on the machine ? ” 

“ What do you think I am talking about ^ ” 

Fen dollars’* Kitliff said. “A note foi twenty more in six 
months. That’s gathering -time.” 

“ Ten dollars ^ With tlie message \ou got from — - ” 

“ We ain’t talking about messiges now,” Ratlill said. “ 
talking about a sewing-inathinc.” 

“ Make it five.” 

” No,” Ratliff said picasanils. 

“All right,” the otlur said, turning “ F<\ up youi note” 
He went back to the house. Hathff got out and went to the rear 
ot the buckbuard ard opened the dog kcniitl’s dooi and drew from 
beneath the new machine a im dispatch box. It contained a pen, 
a carefully corked ink liottle, a pad ot note forms. He avas filling 
in the note when Snopcs rc turned, re ippearcd at his side. As soon 
as Ratliff’s pen stopped Snopes slid the note toward himself and 
took the pen from Ratliff’s hand anc^ dipjicd it and signed the note, 
511 in one continuous motion, without e\cn reading it, and shoved 
the note back to Ratliff and took sometliing from his pocket which 
Ratliff did not look at yet because he w as look mg at the signed note, 
Ills face perfectly expressionless. He said quietly : 

“ This is Flem Snopes* name you have signed.” 

All right,” the other said. “Then what.^” Ratliff looked 
at him. “I see. J/ou want my name on it too, so one^of us 
anyway can’t deny it has been signed All right.” He took the 
note and wrote agam on it and passed it back, “ And here’s 
your ten dollars. Give me a hand with ^nachine.” But 
Ratliff did not mo\e agam, beciuse it was not money bftt another 
paper which the other had given him, folded, dog-eared and 
soile^. Opened, it was another note. *It w^* dated a litfle more 
^^han three years ago, for ten dollars with interest, payable on 
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demand one year after date of ex^ution, to Isaac Snopes or bearer^ 
and signed Flem Snopes, It was'indorsed on the back (and Ratliff 
recognised the same hand which had just signed the Wo names to 
the first note) to Mmk Snopes by Isaac Snopes (X) kis mark^ and 
beneaili that and still in the same hand and blotted (or dried at least), 
to V. K. Ratliffs by Mink Snopes^ and Ratliff looked at it quite 
quietly and quite soberly for almost a minute. “ All light,” the 
other said. “ Me and Flem are liis cousins. Our grandma left us 
all tliree ten dollars a piec,e. We were to get it when the le.isr of us 
— that was him — c»>me twcnty-onc. Hem needed some cash and 
he borrowed his from him on this note. Then he needed some 
cash a >^hile back and 1 bought Flem’s note fiom him. Now if 
you want to know what colour his eyes are or anything else, you 
ca^ sec for yourself when you get to Frenchman’s Bend. He’s 
living there now with Flem.” 

“ I see,” Ratliff said. “ Isaac Snopes. He’s twenty-one, you 
say ? ” 

“ How could he have got tb it ten dollar*^ to lend Flem if he 
hadn’t been } ” 

“ She,” Ratliff said. “ Only tins here ain't )ust exactly a cash 
ten dollars ” 

“Listen,” the other said. “I don’t know \chat you are up 
to anJ I don’t caic. But you ain’t fooling me any more than I 
am fooling you. If you weic not sausfied Flem is going to pay 
that first note, you wouldn’t have taken it. And if you ain’t afraid 
of that one, why are you afraid of this one, for less money, on th€ 
same machine, when this one has been collectible by law for more 
than two years i You take these notes on to him down yonder. 
JusJ hand them to him. Then you give him a message from me. 
Say ‘ From one cousin that’s still scratching dirt to keep alive, to 
another cousin that’s risen from scratching dirt to owning a herd 
of cattle and a hay barn. To owning cattle a:*d a hay barn.’ Just 
say iliat to him. •Better keep on saying it over to yourself on the 
way dowm thAe so you will be sure not lo forget it.” 

“ You don’t ^eed to wforry,” Ratliff said. “ Does this road 
lead over*to Whiteleaf Bridge } ” 

He spent tftat night in the home of kin people (he had been 
born and raised notefar aWay) and reached Frenchman’s Beq^ the 
next aftfemoon and turned his team into Mrs. Littlejohn’s lot an4 
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walked d(^wn to 'Vhe siorc, on the gallery of which apparently the 
same men who had been tliere wflen he saw it last a year ago were 
still sitting, including Bookwright, “ Well, boys/’ he said “ A 
quorum as usual, I sec.” 

“ Bookwright says it was your pocketbook that Memphis fellow 
cut outen you,” one said. “ No wonder it taken you a year to get 
over it. l*m just surprised you didn’t die when you reached back 
and found it gone.” 

“ Tliat’s when I got up,” Ratliff said. Otherwise T’d a been 
laying there yet.” He cniered the store. Ihe front of it was 
empty but he did not pause, not e\ en long enough for his contracted 
pupils to hav(' adjusted themselves to die obscurity, as he might 
have been expected to. He went on to tlic counter, saying 
pleasantly, 1 In wdy, Jod^. Howdy, Flem. Dcm’l botlu r ; J’ll 
get it myself.” Varnei, standing beside the desk at w hicli the clerk 
sat, looked up. 

‘‘ So you got well, hah,'* he said. 

“ I got busy,” Ratliff said, going behind the counter and opening 
the store’s single glassed-in case whiJi contained a )umble of 
shoestrings and combs and tobacco and patent im'dicines and cheap 
candy. ” Ma^be that’s th'* same thing.” lie began to choose 
sticks of the striped gaudy c,incly wuh care, choosing and rejecting. 
He did not once look low^ard the re*.r of the stoie, where the* clerk 
at the desk had never looked up at all. You know if Uncle Ben 
Quick is at home or not ? ” 

•' “ Where would he be ? ” Varner said. ” Only I thought you 
sold liim a sc wing-mac) line tw'O-tliree }ears bt'ck.”* 

“ Sho,” Ratliff said, rejecting a stick of candy and substituting 
another <nie for it. “ That’s why I want him lo be at home ;*so 
his folks can look after him when he faints. Tm going to buy 
something from him this time.” 

“ What in thundei has he got you had to come all the way out 
here to buy ? ” 

“ A goat,” Ratliff said. He was counting the caiMy sticks into 
a sack now. 

“ A w hat.;^” 

“ Slio,” Ratliff said. “You wouldn’t think it,* would you 
But t|?ere ain’t another goat in Yoknapata^Xpha^ind Grenier County 
both except them of Uncle Ben’s.” 
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“ No I wouldn’t/* Varner saud. “ But whai’s curiouser than 
that is what you want witli it.” ^ 

What does a fellow want with a goat ? ” Rafliff said. He 
moved to the cheese cage and put a coin into the cigar box. “To 
pull a wagon with. You and Uncle Will and Miss Maggie all w'ell, 
I hope.'* 

“ Ah-h-h ! ” Varner said. 11c turned back to tlie desk. But 
Ratliff had not paused to sec him do it. He i clurned to the gallery,, 
offering his candy about. 

“ Doctor’s orders/’ he said. “ lie’ll prol^ahly send me another 
bill now’ for ten cents for advising me to c it a nickel’s worth of 
candy. I don’t in.nd that ih sich. Vl’hat 1 mind is the o»der he 
give me to spend so much time setting dow n.” He looked now', 
peasant and qui//ic.il, at the mrn sitting on llie bench. It was 
Listened against the wall, directly bcneaiii one (>1 the windows wliiili 
flanked the door, a little longer than the window was wide. Aftei 
a moment a m ui on one end ol the bench rose. 

“ All right/’ he said. “ (^^me on dorl set down. Even if you 
wasn't sick vou will piidurdv spend iht* next si\ months pretending 
like \ou was." 

“ i rcvkcm I got to get sr>n>cthing out* n that seventy-five dollars 
It cost me," Ratliff said. “ Even if it ain’t no more than impo.sing 
on flflks for a while. On}\ }t)ij are H'ing to leave me jietting in a 
draft. You folks mo\ e tiowi. and let me set in die middle.” They 
mc‘ved and made room lor Juni in tb.e middle of the l)ench. He sat 
now diiectl} Ijcfore tin* open window. He took a sticlc of his 
candy himself and began to suck it, speaking in the weak thin pene- 
trating voice of recent illness : " Yes sii. I’d a been in tliat berl 
yot if I hadn’t a found that |5ockeilx>ok gone. But it wasn’t rill 1 
got up that I got sho enough scared, I says lo myself, licre 1 been 
laying' on my back for a year now and I Ix^t some enierprisihg 
fellow' has clone come m and flooded not • pjy hrcncliman’s Bend 
but ail YoknapJlawplia County loo with new sew ing-mad lines. 
But the Loni^v^as watching out f(»r me. I be dog if 1 had hardly 
got outen bed before Hiirf or somebody had done sent me a sheep 
just like •He done to save Isaac in the Book. He sent me a goat- 
rancher.” 

“ A -what ? ” orwi sakU 

“ A •goat-rancher. You never heard of a goat-rancher? ®e- 
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cause wouldn't nobody in this country think of it. It would take 
a Northerner to do that. This here one thought of it away up 
yonder in Massachusetts or Boston or Ohio and here he come all 
the way down to Mississippi with his hand grip bulging with green- 
back money and bought him up two thousand acres of as fine a hill- 
gully and rabbit-grass land as ever stood on one edge about fifteen 
miles west of Jefferson and built him a ten foot practically water- 
proof fence around it and was just getting ready to start getting 
rich, when he run out of goats.” 

“ Shucks,” another said. “ Never nobody in the world ever 
run out of goats.” 

” Besides,” Bookwriglil s.iid, suddenly and harshly, “ if you 
want to tell them folks at the ))lacksmilh shop about it too, why 
don’t c all just move over tliere.” , 

“ Sho now,” Ratliff said. “ You fellows d.in’t knew how good 
a man’s voice feels runnitig betwnxt his leeth until have been on 
your back w’here folks that didn’t want lo listen could get up and 
go aw'ay and you couldn’t follow' them.” Nevertheless he did 
low'er his voice a liide, thin, clear, anecdotal, unhumed : “ This 
one did. You go* to keep in mind he is a Noriherner. They does 
things different from us. If a 1* How in this country was to set up 
a goat-rancli, lie would do ir purely and simply because he had too 
many goats already. He would just declare his roof or his* front 
porch or his parlour or wdierever ii was he couldn’t keep the goats 
out of a goat-ranch and let it go at that. But a Northerner don’t 
<jo It that w'ay. When he does something, he does it wdtli a 
organised syndic tre and a book of printed rules and a gold-filled 
diploma from the Secretary of Stare at Jackson sav ing for all men to 
know by these presents, greeting, that them iw'cnty thousand goats 
or whatever it is, is goats. 1 fe don’t start off w ith goats oi a piece 
of land either. He slaits oft wuli a piece of paper and a pencil and 
measures ii all down setting in the library— so many goals to so 
many acres and so much fence to hold them. Tiicn lie writes off 
to Jackson and gets Ins diploma for that much landed fence and 
goats and he buys the land first so he can liave soiliething to build 
the fence on, and he builds the fence around it so nothing can’t get 
outen it, and then he goes out to Imy some things no't to get outen 
the fence. So eveiything was going just fine^ixt first. He picked 
(jixx\ land that even the Loid hadn’t never thought about starting a 
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goat-ranch on and bought it witlput hardly no trouble at all except 
finding die folks it belonged to and making diem understand it was 
actual money he was trying to give diem, and that fence practically 
taken care of itself because he could set in one place in the middle 
of it and pay out the money for it. And then he found he had done 
run out of goats. He combed this country up and down and back- 
wards and forwards to find the right number of goats to keep that 
gold diploma from telling him to his face he was lying. But he 
couldn't do it. In spite of all he could do, he still lacked fifty goats 
to take care of the rest of that fence. So now it ain’t a goat-ranch ; 
it's a insolvency. He’s eillier got to send that diploma back, or get 
them fifty goats from somewhere. So here he is, done come all 
the way down here from Boston, Maine, and paid for two thousand 
ac*res of land and built fort v -four thousand feet of fence around it, 
and now the whole blame pro-jeck is liung up on that passel of 
goats of Uncle Ben Quick’s because the) ain’t another goat betwixt 
Jackson and the Tennessee line apparently.” 

‘‘ How do you know .■* ” one said. 

“ Do you reckon I’d a got up outen bed and come all the way 
out here if I hadn’t ? ” Ratliff said. 

“ Then you better gel in that buckboard right now and go and 
make yourself sure,” Bookwright said. He was sitting against a 
galle^ post, facing the window at Ratliff’s back. Ratliff looked at 
him for a moment, pleasant and inscrutable behind his faint constant 
humorous mask. 

“ Sho,” he said. “ He’s had lliem goats a good while now. 
reckon he’ll be still telling me I cm’i do this and must do that for 
the next six months, not to mention sending me bills for it ” — 
changing the subject so smoothly and completely that, as they 
realised later, it was as if he had suddenly produced a signbo^d 
with J lush in red letters on it, glancing easily and pleasantly up- 
wards as Varner ayd Snopes came out. Snuptls did not speak. He 
went on acrosj the gallery and descended the steps. Varner locked 
the door. “ Ain’t you closing early, Jody ? Ratliff said. 

“ That depends Qn what you call late,” Varner said shortly. He 
went on Sfter the clerk. 

“ Maybe it is getting tow'arcl supper-time,” Ratliff said. 

“ Then if 1 was I’d go cat it and then go and buy my gpa^,” 

Bookwright said. 
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“ Sho now,” Railiir said. “jJJncle Ben might have a extra 

dozen or so I^y tomorrow. Howsomedever ” He rose and 

buttoned the overcoat about him. 

“ Go buy your goats first/* Bookvt right said. Again Ratliff* 
looked at him, pleasant, impenetrable, lie looked at the others. 
None of them were looking at him. 

“ I figure 1 can v ait.” he said. “ Any of you fellows eating at 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s.^” I hen he said, “What’s that?” and the 
others saw what he T^as looking at- -die figure of a grown man but 
barefoot and in scant faded overalls which vould ha\e been about 
right for a fourtet n-\( ar-old boy, passing in the road below the 
gallerv, diagging behind him on a string a ^oodt n block with two 
snuff tins attichcd to its upper side, watching (>ver his shoulder 
with complete absorption the dii:»r it raised. As he passed Ifhe 
gallery he looked up and Ratliff saw the fact too the pilt e>cs 
which seemed to ha\< tio vision m them at all, the c'jpen diooling 
mouth cnciicled bv a light in// (it golden virgin beaid. 

“ Anothci one ol ihem,” Bookw right said, in that h irsli short 
voiv.e. Ratlifl waicliecl the creature a'v it went on the thick thighs 
about to hui^i from the ovcialK the mowing bead tinned baik- 
waid n\cr its shoulder, watching the diagging hlixk. 

“And vet thev tell us we was all made in Hi« image,” Ratliff 
said. * 

“ From >ome ol liie things I sec litre ancf th( re, ma 3 ^bc he was,” 
Bookw right said. 

' “ T don’t know as 1 would believe that, even it I knowed it was 
tine,” Ratliff said. ” You mtan he just showed up here one da'^ ” 

“ )X'h\ not r ” Bookw right said. “ IJc ain’t the first.” 

“ Slui,” Kathfi said. '‘He would have to Lc somewherth” 
T[ic creature, opposite Mrs. 1 iitleiobn's nov , turned in the gate. 

“ He sleeps m her barn,” another said. ” She feeds him^ He 
does some work. Stic* can talk to him somehow/’ 

“ Maybe she's the one that was then,” Ratliff said^ fic turned , 
he still held the end of the stick of candy, I le put it into bis mouth 
and wiped his fingeis on the skirt of his overcoat. “ Well, how 
about supper ? ” 

“ Go buy vour goats,” Bookwiight said. “ Wait till after that 
to (lotyour eating.” ' ^ 

f “ ril go tom(nrow,” Ratliff said. “ Maybe by then Uncle Ben 
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will have another fifty of iheml'ven.” Or maybe the clay after 
tomoirow, he tlioue;ht, walkincj on towanl die brazen sound of 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s supper-bell in tht winy chill ol the March evening 
So he will have plenty of time. Because I believe I done it right. 
1 had to trade not only on what I think he knows about me, but on 
what he must figure I know about him, as conditioned and restricted 
by that year of sickness and abstinence from the science and pastime 
ol skullduggeiv. But it vvoikcd with Bookvvright He done all 
lie could to w arn me. 1 le \\ ent w t ir and e\ cn lui ther ilian a man 
can let his sell go m anorliei man's trade. 

So tomoriow he noi tmlv did not go to see tiie eoit-owner, he 
drove six miles in the c^pposue chrcaion and spent die day trying to 
sell a scwing-rnaclnne lu did nm < \cn have with him. He spent 
tW night tlierc and did not reach the village until midrnornmg of 
tlie second day, halting die buckboaid belore the store, ao one of 
tile gallery po''tsol wliicli Varner’s rovin horse was tied. So he's 
even riding die hoi->( now, hi thought. Well vvell well. He did 
not git out of the huckbiuid. “ One of you ti Hows mind handing 
me a nickel's wouli ot can<i\ " he sud. “ I nraht hav<‘ io bribe 
Ihuli Ben thioauli one ol Ins t»,iandc]iillen.' One of die men 
enteied the store and ietdicd oiu the candy I’ll l>e back foi 
dinner,” he said. ” I'licn 1 11 be teady for another needy young 
doc ?o cut at again.'' 

H - cleslinaiion was not fai ; a luile under a mile to the river 
Ln Jge, a litde more than a mile bi vond n. He drove up to a neat 
well-kept house wiili i big bain and p is»uie beyemd it ; he saw the 
goats, A hale .burly old man was sitting in his stocking leet on flic 
veranda, who loared, ” Howdv, V. k. What in thundei are vou 
fcilows up Uj over af Vainer s ^ ” 

Ratlifi did not get out ol Uie bud' board. “ So he beat me,” he 
said. 

“Wty goats,” tlie other loarcd. “ I ve Vearcl oi a man paying 
a clime to get shut ol t\\ o 1 1 lluec , but 1 ru \ cr m my life heard ol a 
man buying nftv 

” lie's smaif,” 1{ iilifl 'faid. “ II he bought iilty of anything he 
know'cd^beforcliand he was going to med exactly that many.” 

‘ Yes, he^s smart. But liltv govts. Hell and sulpliur. I still 
got a passel left, b^ut oift lien-liuuse full, say. V ou want them ” 

“ Nb,” Ratliff said. “ It was just them first fifty.” 
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“ Fll give them to you. Ill e^/en pay you a quarter to get the 
balance of them outen my pasture."’ 

“ I thank j^ou,” Ratliff said. Well, Fll just charge this to 
social overhe^.” 

“ Fifty goats,” the other said. “ Stay and eat dinner.” 

“ I thank you,” Ratliff said. “ T seem to done already wasted 
too mudi time eating now. Or sitting down doing something, 
anyway.” So he returned to the village — that long mile then the 
short one, tlie small sturdy team trotting briskly and without 
synchronisation. The roan horse still stood before the store and 
the men still sat and squatted about die gallery, but Ratl'ff did not 
stop. He went on to Mrs. Littlejohn’s and tied liis team to the 
fence and went and sat on the veranda, where he could see the 
store. He could smell food cooking in the kitchen behind hf»Ti 
and soon the men on the store’s gallery began to rise and disperse, 
noonward, though the saddled roan still stood there. Yes, he 
thought, He has passed Jody. A man takes your wife and all you 
got to do to ease your feelings is to shoot him. But your liorse. 

Mrs. Littlejohn spoke behind him : “ I didn’t know you were 
back. You going to want some dinner, ain’t you ? ” 

Yessum,” he said, “ I want to step down to the store first. 
But 1 won’t be long.” She went back into the house. He took 
the two notes from his wallet and separated them, putting ont into 
his inside cciat pocket, the other inu> the breast pocket of his shirt, 
and walked down the road in the March noon, treading the noon- 
ii.ipacted dust, breathing the unbreathing suspension of the meri- 
dian, and mounted the steps and crossed the now deserted gallery 
stained with tobacco and scarred with knives. The store, the 
interior, was like a cave, dim, cool, smelling of cheese and leatlie/ ; 
it needed a minnent for his eyes to adjust tliemselves. Then he 
saV the grey cap, the white shirt, the minute bow-tie. The face 
looked up at him, chet:\'ing. ” You beat me,” Ratliff said. “ How 
much ? ” The other turned his head and spat into the sand-filled 
box beneath the cold stove. 

“ Fifty cents,” he said. 

“ I paid twenty-five for my contract,” Ratliff said. “‘All I am 
to get is seventy-five. I could tear the contract up and save hauling 
them to town.” 

^ All right,” Snopes said. “ What’ll you give ? ” 
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“ FlI trade you this for ihenu' Ratliff said. He drew the first 
note from the pocket wheie he nad segregated it. And he saw it 
— an instant, a second of a new and completer stillness and im- 
mobility touch the blank face, the squat soft figure in the chair 
behind die desk. For that instant even the jaw had stopped chew- 
ing, though It began again almost at once. Snopes took the paper 
and looked at it. Then he laid it on the desk and turned his head 
and spat into the sand-Lox. 

“ You figuic. this note is worth fifty goats/’ he said. It was not 
a question, it was a statement 

“ Yes/ Ratliff said. “ Because ilicie is a message goes with it. 
Do you want to hear it ^ ” 

The ottkr looked at niin, Lhcwmg. Otheiwise he didn’t move, 
Iw didn’t even seem to breathe. After a moment he said, “ No.” 
He rose, without ha-^te. ” All light,” lie lul He took his wallet 
from his hip and extracterl a folded paper and gave ii to Ratliff. It 
was Quick’s bill-of-salt tor the idtv goats. ” (rot a match ^ ” 
Snopes said. '* J don’t smoke ” Railiff give him tJic match and 
watched him st fiie t; the note and hold it, bhzing, then drop it 
still bla/ing into tlk sand-box and then ciush die carbon to dust 
with his toe. 1 lien he looked up , R 'ihfF liad not moved. And 
now just for another instant Ratliff hclitved he saw the jaw stop. 
” \tfell ? ” Snopes saick “ ’Wiiai ^ ” Rjiliff drt w the second note 
lTi)in his pt)cket. And then he knew that the jaw had stripped 
cliewmg. It did not move at all dining the full minute while the 
hioad impenetiable fact hung saspcnckd like a oulloon above the 
soiled dog-eared papei, fioni back men fioiu again. The face 
looked at Ratliff again with lu sign of hfe* in it, n^it even breathing, 
af if the body wliicli belonged to ii had learned somehow to use 
over and ovei again its t)wn siispiraiions. “You want to collect 
chis^oo,” he saici. He handeci the n<^te back to Ratliff. “ \^ait 
here^” he said. He ciossed the room to the rear door and went 
out. What, Ratliff thought. He tollowed. Flie squat reluctant 
figure was going on, in the sunlight now, toward the fence to the 
livery lot. Ifiere^was a*gate m it. Ratliff watched Snopes pass 
through? the gate and go on across the lot, toward the barn. Then 
some^mg Black blew in him, a suffocation, a sickness, nausea. 
They should havef*iold ifie ! he cried to himself. Somebocl 3 ^should 
have tfild me ! Then, remembering ; Why, he did ! Bookwrigjht 
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did tell me. He said Another oi^. It was because I have been 

sick, was slowed up, that I didn’t He was back beside the 

desk now. He believed he could hear the dragging block long 
before he knew it was possible, though presently he did hear it as 
Snopes entered and turned, moving aside, the block tliumping 
against the wooden step and the sill, the hulking figure in the burst- 
ing overalls blotting the door, still looking back over its shoulder, 
entering, the block thumping and scraping acros> the floor until it 
caught and lodged behind the counter leg where a three-year-old 
child would have stooped.and lifted it ch*ar though the idiot himself 
merely stood jerking fruitlessly at the siring and beginning a wet 
whimpering moaning at once pettish and concerned and terrified 
and amazed until Snopes kicked the block free with his toe. They 
came on to the desk where Ratliff stood —the niow'ing and bohhiftg 
head, the eyes which at sr>tne instant, some second once, had opened 
upon, been vouchsafed a glimpse of, the Corgon-face of that 
primal injustice which man was not intended to look ai face to face 
and had been blasted empty and clean forever of any ihouglit, tiie 
slobbering mouth in its mist of soft gold hair. “ Sav wliat your 
name is,” Snopes said. The cieaturc looked at Ratliff, bobbing 
steadily, drooling. ‘ Say u,” Snopes said, quite patienily. “ Your 
name.” 

” Ike II mope,” the idiot said hoarsely. 

“ Say it again.” 

“Ike ll-mope.” Then he began to laugh, ihouah almost at 
ofice it slopped being laughing and Ratliff knew that it had never 
been laughing, cachinnant, sobbing, already beyond the creature’s 
power to stop it, galloping headlong and dragging breath behind it 
like somctiiing still alive at the galloping heels of a cossack holiday, 
the eyes above the round mouth hxed and sightless. 

Hush,” Snopes said. “ Hush.” At last he took the idiqt by 
the shoulder, shaking.him until the sound began to fall, buhbhng 
and gurgling away. Snopes led him toward the chior, pushing 
him on ahead, the (uher moving obedienllv, looking backward over 
his shoulder at the block w ith its two raked sngff-tins dragging at 
the end of the filthy string, the block about to lodge agairt behind 
the same counter leg though this time Snopes kicked it free before 
it stopped. The liulking shape — the baiklooking face with its 
hi^nging mouth and pointed faun’s ears, the bursting overalls'drawn 
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across the incredible female thighs — ^blotted the door again and was 
gone. Snopes closed the door and returned to the desk. He spat 
again into the sand-bos “ That vvas I>aaL Snopes, *’ he smd. 
“ [’m his guardian. Do }ou s^ant stt the pipers ^ ” 

Rathfl didn’t ans^^^er. He looked down it the note wheie he 
had laid it on the desk when he returned lioni ihe door, with that 
same faint, qui/zical, quiet expression whiJi his face had worn 
when he looked at his i oflee cup in the rcstaurani four da^ys ago. 
He took up the note, though lie did not look at Snopes yet. “ So 
if I pay him his ten dt'llars myself, ^ ou will take charge of ii as his 
guardian. And if I collect the ten dollais from you, you will have 
the note to sell again. And that will mikc tiuee limes it has been 
collected WtU veil wfll.” He took mother match from his 
p#ck(t and extended it and ilic note to Snopts. ‘ I hear tell you 
said once \ou never set tire to a piece of mom y Thu hole’s youi 
chance to see what it tcok ii^c Hew itJu d iht second note burn 
too and diitt, still bla/ing, onto the stainc 1 sand in the box, curling 
into carbon which vanishco m its tuin b nc uli the shoe. 

He descended the steps, again inni the bla/e of noon upon the 
pocked quiet dust of tlie road actuallv it was not ten minutes later. 
Only thank God men have deme learned how lo forget quick what 
the y ain’t brave enough to try to cure, he told hmisclf, walkint** on. 
liicfcmpty road shimmered with mirage, the pollen-wroilcd chia- 
roscuro of spring. \es, lie thought, I red on I w is sickei than I 
knowed. Because I missed it, missed it clean. Or maybe when 
I have et I will feel better ^er, ah ne in the dming-room whete 
Mrs. Littlejcjlin had set a plate tor Inn , lu^ could noi cat. 1 le could 
feel what he had thought was appetite ebbing with each mouthful 
bffcoming heavy and ta^iteless as dirt. at last he pushed the 
plate aside and onto the table he counted the liv(* dollars proht he 
hid jnade — the thirtj-seven-fifi^ he would foi die goats, Tess 
the twelve-fifty jus contract had cost him, plus the twenty ot the 
first note. \^itli a chewed pencil stub he calculated the three years’ 
interest cm the ttn-dollar note, plus the principal (that ten dollars 
w ould have oeen Jus commission on the machine, so it was no 
actual anyway) and added to the five dollars the other bills and 
coins — the fraved banknotes, die worn coins, the uhimate pennies. 
Mrs. Littlejohn v\fls in flie kitchen, where she cooked wh<4 njieals 
she sole! and washed the dishes loci, as w^ell as taring for the rooips 
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in which thej' slept who ate them. He put die money on the table 
beside the sink. “ That whads-his-name, Ike. Isaac. They tell 
me you feed him some. He don’t need money. But maybe ” 

“ Yes,” she said. She dried her hands on her apron and took 
the money and folded the bills carefully about the silver and stood 
holding it. She didn’t count it. “ 1*11 keep it for him. Don’t 
you worry. You going on to town now ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. ” I got to get busy. No telling when I will 
run into another starving and eager young fellow that ain’t got no 
W'ay to get money but to cut meat for it.” He turned, then paused 
again, noi quite looking back at her, with that faint quizzical 
expression on his face that was smiling now, sardonic, humorous. 
” 1 got a message I would like to get to Will Varner. But it don’t 
matter especially.” 

” I’ll gi\e It to liim,” Mrs. Litilejohn said. “ If it ain’t too long 
1 will remember it.” 

“ It don’t mailer,” Ratliff said. “ Bui if > ou happen to think of 
it. Just tell him Ratliff says it ain’t been pioved yet neither. He’ll 
know what it means.” 

“ I’ll try to remember it,” she said. 

He went out to tiie buckboarcl and got into it. He would not 
need the overcoat now, and next time he w'c'»uld not even have to 
liring it along. The road began to flow beneath the flickering 
hooves of die small hickory-tough horses. I just never w'ent far 
enough, he thought. I quit too soon. I went as far as one Snopes 
will set fire to another Snopeses barn and both Snopeses know it, 
and that was all right. Bui I stopped there. 1 never went on to 
where that first Snopes wdll turn aiound and stomp the fire out so 
he can sue that second Snopes for the reward and both Snopeses 
know tlidt too. 


3 

Those who watched die clerk now saw% not the petty disposses- 
sion of a blacksmidi, but the usurpation of an .heirship. At the 
next harvest the clerk nut only presided at the gin scales but when 
the yearly settling of accounts between Varner and his tenants and 
debtprjH occurred, Will Varner himself watfe not*^*even present. It 
W3¥5 Snopes who did what Varner had never even permitted His son 
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to do — ^sat alone at the desk wifK the cash from the sold crops and 
the accountbooks before him and cast up die accounts and charged 
them off and apportioned to each tenant his share oT die remaining 
money, one or two of them challenging his figures as they had when 
he first entered the store, on principle perhaps, the clerk not even 
listening, just waiting in his soiled white shirt and the minute tie, 
with his steady thrusting tobacco and his opaque still eyes which 
they never knew whether or not vere lc)r)king at them, until they 
would finish cease ; dien, without speaking a word, taking pencil 
and paper and proving to them that tliey were wrong. Now it was 
not Jody Varner who would (ome leisurely to die store and give 
the clerk directions and instructions and leave him to carry them 
out ; it was the ex-Herk who would enter the store, mounting die 
£.^‘ps and jerking his liead at the men on the gallery e^^actly as Will 
Varner himself v,ould do, and enter the store, from whicli presently 
the sound of his voice would come, speaking with matter-of-fact 
succinctness to the bull-goaded baftUmenr (jf the man who once 
had been his employer and vho still S(‘emed not to know just 
exactly what had happened to Kim. Then Snopcs would depart, 
10 be seen no more that day, for Will Varner’s old fat white horse 
had a companion now. It was die n^an which Jody had used to 
ride, the white and the roan now tied side by side to the same fence 
vluiV Varner and Snopes examined fields of cotton and com or 
herds of cattle or land boundaries, Varner cheerful as a cricket and 
shrewd and bowellcss as a tax-collector, idle and busy and Rabe- 
laisian ; the other chewing his ste *dy tobacco, his hands in file 
pockets of the disrepuiable bagging grey trousers, spittinp now and 
then his contemplative bullet-like globules of chocolate saliva. 
0ne morning he came to the village carrying a brand-new straw 
suitcase. That evening he carried it up to Varner’s house. A 
monjh after that Varner bought a new runabout buggy with bnght 
red wheels and | fringed parasol top, which, <he fat white horse and 
the big roan^n new brass-studded Latricss and the wheels glinting 
in vermilion and spokeless blurs, swept all day long along back 
country roads andjanes while Varner and Snopes sat side by side in 
outrageous paradox above a spurting cloud of light dust, in a speed- 
ing aura or constant and invincible excursion. And one after- 
noon in that samf sumtner Ratliff again drove up to the sjore, on 
the gallery of which was a face which he did not recognise ror a 
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moment because he had only se^ n it once before and that two 
years ago, though only for a moment, for almost at once he said, 
“ Howdy. Machine still running good ? and sat looking with an 
expre-jsion quite pleasant and absolutely impenetrable at the fierce 
intractable face with its single eyebrow, thinking Fox ^ cat ^ oh 
yesy mink, 

“ Howdy/" the other said. “ Why not } Ain’t >ou the one 
that claims not to sell no othei kind ^ ” 

“ Sholy/" Railiff said, still quite pleasant, impenetrable. Ih got 
out of the buckbciard and tied it to a galleiy post and mounted the 
steps and stood among the toui men who ^at and squatted about 
the gallery. “ Only it ain’t quite that, 1 would put it. I would 
say, folks named Snopes don’t buy no olhtr kind. ’ Then he 
hcaid tlie horse and turned his head and saw it, coming up fast, t^ ** 
fine hounrl running easily and stiongly beside it as Houston pulled 
up, already dismounting, ind diopped the louse rems o\ei us head 
as a Western rider (hus and mounted ilu sUps and stopped litli're 
the post against which Mink Snopes squat Ud. 

“ 1 reckon >ou know where that yearling is,” Houston said. 

T can guess,” Sn('pe> said 

“All right,” Ihusfon sud Ih was not sIk kini^, trembling, 
anymore than a slick of d\niinitc does. 11c didn’l t\en laise h^ 
voice. “Jwain(d>ou, ^ ou know tlie 1 nv jti ihi coiintrv. A 
man must keep Ins stock up afiei ground’s pllnl^d or twke llie 
eonsequcnci s/' 

I would ha\e expecud you to have fences that would keep a 
yearling up/" Snojies said. Then ihcv cuised each (/ther, haid and 
brief and without emphasis, hkt blows oi pistol-shots, both speak- 
ing at the same time and neither moving, the one still standing 
the middle of the steps, the other still squatting against the gallery 
post. “ Try a shotgun,"’ bropes said. “ That might keep it up.” 
Then Houston went on into the store and tliose on the galltiy stood 
or squatted quietl>, the man with his single eyebrow no less quiet 
than any, until Houston came out again and passed without looking 
at any of them and mounted and gallopea ofi, the hound follow mg 
again, stiong, high-headed, indefatigable, and aftei another moment 
or so Snopes lose too and went up the road on foot. Then one 
lemed and spat carefully om i the gallery- edge,**!^© the dust, and 
R^tiiif said, 
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“ I don’t quite understand ailbut that fence. I gailicfed it T\as 
Snopes’s yearling m Houston’s field.*’ 

It was,” the man who had spat said. “ He lives on a piece of 
what used to be Houston’s land. Ii belongs to Will Varner now. 
That IS, Varner foreclosed on it about a ^ear ago.” 

“ That IS, it was Will Vainer Housion owed die money lo,” a 
second said. ” It was the fences on that he was talking about.” 

“I see,” llaililf said. ‘‘Just con\eisational icmaiks. Un 
necessary.” 

“It wasn’t losing the land that seems to rile Houston,” a third 
said. “ Not that he don’t i ile cas\.” 

“ I see,” Rathft said agiin. “ It's whai seems lo happniea to u 
since. Or wlio it seems Uncle Will has rented it to So Hem’s 
gfit some mote cousins snll. Onl> this heie seems to^Sc a different 
kind of Snopes like a cotton-mouth is a different kind of snake.” 
S( that wasn’t the last time tins tmt is going to make his cousin 
truuhh , he thought. But he did not say it, he just said, absolutely 
pleasant, easy, insciutabU : ” I wondci wlier* Uncle Will and his 
partner would be about now. I ain’t learned the route good yet 
like >ou folks.” 

” I passed them two horses and the buggy tied to the Old French- 
man fence this morning,” the fourth man said. He too leaned and 
spat carefully ca c r the gallery-edge. Then he added, as if in tiivial 
afterthought : “ It was Hem Sni^pcs that was setting in the flour 
baircl,” 
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EULA 




CHAPTER ONE 


1 

VI HFN Flem Snupcs came iv Jtik in hci iatherb stiKe, Lula 
w as not quitt thirteen She wa'* the last of the sixteen children, the 
babv, lhoui>lj she had o\u i ikt n and passed her motliet in height in 
her tenth ycai. thouj,Ii not yt t thiitcen years old, she \vas 

already bigger tlian most 7 ,rown women and even hei breasts were 
no longer the Inile, hud, iiercely-pcnnted cones of pub'bilv or t\cn 
niaidenluK'd. On tlie t outran}, hci entiu appearance suggest^^d 
some symbology out of ihc oldDionysiac limes — honey in sunlight 
and bursting grape s, the wiithcn bleeding of th^ ciushcd fecundated 
vine beneath the hard rapacious trampling goat-hoof. She seemed 
to be not a living integer of her contemporar} scene, but rather to 
exist m a teeming \acuum in which her days followed one another 
as though behind sound-pioof glass, where she seemed to listen m 
sullen bemusement, with a we*iry wisdom hcirec! of all mammalian 
maturity, to the enlarging of her own organs 

Like her father, she was incorrigibly la/y, though what was in 
him a constant bustling cheerful idleness was m hei an actual forge 
impregnable and even ruthless. She simply did not move at all of 
her own volition, save to and from fne labh and to and fr )m bed. 
She was late in learning to walk. She had the first and only per- 
ambulator the countryside had ever seen, a clumsy expensive thing 
almost as large as a dog-car » She remained in it long after she kad 
grow rtoo large to straighten hei legs out. When she leached the 
stage where it alyiost took the strengU) of a ^rown man to lift her 
out of it, she ">as graduated from it by force. Then she began to 
sit in chairs. was not ^lat she insisted upon being carried when 
she went anywhere* It was rather as though, even in infancy, she 
already l^rev^ there wa^ nowheie she v anted K go, nothing new or 
novel at the end of any progression, one place hkj another any- 
where i^nd everywhere. * Until slie was five and six, when 5he*did 
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have to go anywhere because hen mother declined to leave her at 
home while she herself was absent, she would be carried by their 
negro manservant. The three of them would be seen passing along 
the road —Mrs. Varner in her Sunday dress and shawl, followed 
by the negro man staggering sh ditly beneath his long, dangling, 
already indisputably female burden like a buarie and chaperoned 
Sabine rape. 

She had the usual dolls. She \\ould place them m chairs about 
the one in whith she sat, and they would lemain so, none w itli eitlier 
mure ot kss of the semblance of life than any other, hinally her 
father liaci lus blackimitli make her a miniature of the perambulator 
m which she had spent her hist three y eats. It was crude and heavy 
also, but It was the only doll perambulator an\one m that country 
had evei seen or even lu aid of. Slit would place all the dolls mn 
and sit m a chair beside it. At fust they decided it was mental 
backwardness, that die meiely had not yet i cached the material stage 
of female adulthood in miniatuic, though they soon realised that her 
indiffeience to the toy was tliat she would liave to move herself to 
keep It in motion. 

She grew from infancy to the age of eight m the chans, mcsvmg 
from one to another about the liouse as the exigencies of sweeping 
and cleaning house and eating meals forced her to break cover. At 
her mother’s insistence, Varner continued to have the blacksmith 
make miniatuies of housekeeping implements — little brooms and 
mops, a small actual stove — ^hoping to make a sport, a game of 
utility, all of which, singly and colleciively, was apparently no more 
to her than the tot of cold tea to tlte old drunkard. She had no 
playmates, no inseparable girl companion. She did not want them. 
She never formed one of tliose violent, sometimes short-lived 
intimacies in which two female children form embattled secret cabal 
against their masculine co-cvals and the mature world too She 
did nothing. She might as well still have been a foetus. It was as 
if only half of her had been bom, that mentality ancJ body had some- 
how become eidier completely separated or hopelessly involved ; 
that either only one of them had ever emerged, dr that one had 
emerged, itself not accompanied by, but rather pregnant with, the 
other. “ Maybe she’s fixing to be a tomboy,” her fataer said. 

“ W)ien } ” Jf’dy said — a spark, a flask, eveti though born of 
en’-aged exasp^aration. “ At the rate she’s going at it, there ain’t a 
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acom that will fall in the next fifly years that won't grow up and rot 
down and be burnt for firewood before she’ll ever climb it” 

When she was eight, her brother decided she Should start to 
school. Her parents had intended that she should start someday, 
perhaps mainly because Will Varner was, with the nominal designa- 
tion of Trustee, the principal mainstay and arbiter of the school’s 
existence. It was, as the other parents of the countryside coti- 
sidered ii, actually another Varner enterprise, anfl sooner or later 
Varner would have insisted that his daughter attend it, for a while 
at least, just as he would have insisted upon collecting the final odd 
cent of an interest calculation. Mrs. Varner Jid not particularly 
care whether the daughter went to school or not. She was one ot 
the best housewives in the county and was indefatigable at it. She 
derived an actual physical pleasure which had nothing at all to do 
with mere satisfaction in husbandry and forehandedness, from the 
laying-away of ironed sheets and tht‘ sight of packed shelves and 
potato cellars and festooned smoke-house rafters. She did not 
read herself, though at the time of her marriage she had been able to 
read a little. She did not practise it much then and during the last 
forty years she had lost even ♦^hat habit, preferring now to be face to 
face wdth the living breath of event, fiction or news either, and being 
able to comment and moralise upon it. So she saw no need for 
literacy in women. Her convi\.tion was that the proper combining 
of food ingiedients lay not on any printed page but in the taste of 
the stirring spoon, and that the housewife who had to w^ait until 
she had been to school to know how' much money she had left after 
subtracting from it what she had spen., would never be a housewife. 

It the brother, Jody, who emerged almost violently in her 
e!|;hth summer as erudition’s champion, and three mc»nths -ater 
came bitterly to regret it. He did not regret that it had been hjm- 
self Tfio had insisted that she go to school. I !is regret was that he 
was still convinced, and knew that h^ w'Oul<> remain convinced, of 
the necessity oJ[/hat for which he now paid so dear a price. Because 
she refused to w^alk to school. She did not object to attending it, to 
being in schoof, shf just declined to walk to it. It was not far. It 
was nof*a half-mile from the Varner home. Yet during the five 
years she attended it, w^hich, if it had been computed in hours based 
upon what she acdbmpliihed while there, would have been iT^as\jured 
not in years or even months but in days, she rode to and from«it. 
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While other children living threetiand four and five times the dis- 
tance walked back and forth in all weathers, she rode. She just 
calmly and flatly refused to walk. She did not resort to tears and 
she did not even fight back emotionally, let alone physically. She 
just sat down, where, static, apparently not even thinking, she 
emanated an outiageous and immune perversity like a blooded and 
contrary filly too joung jet to be particularly valuable, though 
which m aiiotliti jear oi so would be, and for vs Inch reason its 
raging md hariied ownci doc> not dare whip it. FIcr father im- 
mediately and cluiactensucallv washed his hands of the business. 
“ Ltt hi 1 stay at home then,’ lu s iid. “ She ain’t going to lift her 
hand heie eiihei, but at least mijbe sh^ will It am something about 
housekeeping from hiving to mo\c from one chan to another to 
keep out ol the wa\ ot n All we w ini anj wa, is to keep her (Ut 
of trouble until she gcm oUl enough to sleep with a man without 
getting me and him both aucsttd Then jou can marry her off. 
Ma\be you can even hnd a husband that will keep ]ody out of the 
poorhouse too. J len we will give them rue house and store and 
the whole shebang and me and you will go to that world’s fair they 
are talking about h \ ing in Saint 1 ouis, md it we like it by God we 
will buy a tent and settle do.vn there.” 

But the brodier insisted rliar she go to ochool She still declined 
to walk theie, sitting supine md female and soft and immovable and 
not even thinking and apparently not c\ en hstenine either, while the 
battle between her mother and brother loarecl over her tranquil 
ttead. So at last tlie negro man who had used to carry her when 
her mother went visiting w ould bring up the family surrey and drive 
hei the halt-milc to school and wjuld be waiting there with the 
surrej at noon and at thiee o’clock when school dismissed. This 
lasted about two weeks. Mrs. Varner stopped it because it was too 
wasteful, like firing up a twenty-gallon pot to make a bowL'^f soup 
would be wasteful. tShe delivered an ultimatum • if Jody wanted 
his sister to go to school, he would have to see tlyt she got thc*^ 
himself. She suggested that, since he rode his horse to and from 
the store every day anyhow, he might carry Eula to and from school 
behind him, the daughter sitting there again, neither thudcing nor 
listening wlnle this roared and concussed to the old statemate, sitting 
on^thq front porch m the mornings with vhe cheap oilcloth book- 
s^tcliel they bad bought her until her brother rode the hor^ up to 
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the gallery-edge and snarled at hir to come and mount behind him. 
He would carry hei to the school and go and fetch lyr at noon and 
cairy her back afteiA^ard and be waiting when school ^as out for the 
day. This lasted for almost a month. Then Jody decided that 
she should walk the t\vo hundred yards fiom the schoolhouse to the 
store and meet him there. To his surprise, she agreed without 
protest. This lasted for exactly days. On the second after- 
n'lon the brother fetched her home at a last single-foot, bursting 
into the house and standing o\ er his mother m the hall and trembling 
with angei and outrage, shouting. “ No y ondei she agreed so easy 
and quick to walk to the store and meet me * '' lie cried. “ If you 
could airange to have a man standing eyery hundred feet along the 
road, she would walk all the wa> home ’ She’s just like a dog ! 
Sefon as site passes anything in long pints slic beginsrto ei\e ofi 
something. You can smell it * \ ou c in smell it len feet away I ” 

“ Fiddlesticks,” Mrs. Varner said. Besides, don’t worrv' me 
w ith it. It w as \ ou insisted she 1 ad to go to school. It w a>n’t me. 
1 raised eight other daughters, I thought tlu) rurnc*d out pretty 
well. But I am w illing to agree that ma> be a tw entv-seyen-year-old 
bachelor knows more about them than I do. Anytime you w ant to 
let her quit school, I reckon your pa and me won’t object. Did you 
bring me that cinnamon ? ” 

No,” Jody said. “ I lorgoi it.” 

Fry to remembei it tonight Fm alreadv needing it.” 

So she no longer began the homeward journc} at the store. 
Her brother would be waiting for liei at the schoolhc^use. If haS 
been almost fi\e years nc^w since this ^ighi had becc»me an iniegral 
part of the yillagt’s life lour rimes a day and live dajs a week — the 
rd&n hoise bearing the seething and angr) man and the giF of 
whom, even at nine and ten and cle\en, there was too much — 
much jiitleg, tc^'o much of breast, too much buttock ; too much 
of mammalian fepriale meat which, in conjunAion with die taw dr) 
oilcloth recepn^le that was obviously a grammar-giade book- 
satchel, was a trayestj and^paradov on the whole ide i of education, 
f yen while sitting ^lehmcl her brother on the hoise, the inhabitant 
ot that m^at seemed to lead two separate ind distinct lives as infants 
m the act ot ifinsing do. There was one Lula V itne*- who supplied 
blood and nounsliTlient lb the buttocks and legs and breasts ^ tl\ere 
was the* other tula Varner who mciel) inhabited ilicm, who wem 
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where they went because it was less trouble to do so, who was 
comfortable there but in their doings she intended to have no part, 
as you are in a house which you did not design but where the furni- 
ture is all settled and the rent paid up. On the first morning 
Varner had put the horse into a fast trot, to get it over with quick, 
but almost at once he began to feel die entire body behind him, 
whicli even motionless in a chair seemed to postulate an invincible 
abhorrence of straight lines, jigging its component boneless curves 
against his back. lie had a vision of himself transporting not only 
across the village’s horizon but across the embracing proscenium of 
die entire inhabited world like the sun itself, a kaleidoscopic con- 
volution of mammalian ellipses. So he would walk the horse. 
He would have to, his sister clutching the cross of his suspenders or 
the back of his coat with one hand and holding the book-satchel 
with the other, passing the store where the usual quota of men 
would he squatting and silling, past Mrs. 1 .ittlejohn’s veranda where 
there would usually be an itinerant drummer or horse-trader— and 
Varner now believing, convinced, that he knew why they weie 
there loo, the real reason why they had driven twenty miles from 
Jefferson — ^and so up to the school where die other children in 
overalls and coarse calico and cast-off adult shoes as often as not 
when they wdipe shoes at all, were already gathered after walking 
three and four and five times the distance. She would slide off the 
horse and her brother w'ould sit lor a moment longer, seething, 
watching the back which already used its hips to walk with as 
women used them, and speculate with raging impotence whether to 
call the school-teacher (he was a man) outside at once and liave it 
out with him, warn or threaten or even use his fists, or whether to 
wait until that happened which he, Varner, was convinced mftst 
occur. They would repeat that at one o’clock and in the reverse 
direction at tw'elve and three, Varner riding on a hundred up 
the road to where, hidden by a copse, a fallen tree;^ lay. The negro 
manservant had felled it one night while he sat tl^; horse and held 
the lantern ; he would ride up beside it, snarling fiercely to her 
the third time she mounted from it: “ God, damn it, can’t you 
try to get it without making it look like the horse is n^enty feet 
tall ? ” 

He /*ven decided one day that she sholild not ride astride any- 
more. This lasted one day, until he happened to look aside and so 
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behind him and saw the incredible length of outrageously curved 
dangling leg and the bare section of thigh between dress and stock- 
ing-top looking as gigantically and profoundly nakeld as the dome 
of an observatory. And his rage was only intensified by the know- 
ledge that she had not deliberately exposed it. He knew that she 
simply did not care, doubtless did not even know it was exposed, 
and if she had known, would not have gone to the trouble to cover 
it. He knew that she was sitting even on the moving horse exactly 
as she would in a chair at home, and, as he knew, inside the school- 
house itself, so that lie wondered at times in his raging helplessness 
how buttocks as constantly subject to the impact of that much 
steadily increasing weight could in the mere act of walking seem 
actually to shout aloud that rich mild- and dl-sapping fluid soft- 
ne »^ ; sitting, even on the moving hoise, secret and not sven sullen, 
bemused with that whatever if was which had nothing to do with 
flesh, meat, ^t all ; emanating that i^utrageous tjuality of being, 
existing, actually on the outside of tlic garments she w'ore and not 
only being unable to help it but not even caring. 

She attended the school from her eighth year until shortly after 
Cliristmas in her fourteenth. She would undoubtedly have com- 
pleted that year and very probably the next one or two, learning 
nothing, except that in January of that year the school closed. It 
closed because the teacher vanished. He disappeared overnight, 
with no word to anyone, fie neidier collected his term's salary nor 
removed his meagre and monklike peisonal effects from the fireless 
rented lean-to room in which he had 1 ved for six years. * 

His name was Labove. lie came hum the adjoining county, 
wliere Will Varner himself had discovered him by sbeei chance. 
Tlje incumbent, the Professor at that time, was an old man bibulous 
by nature, wlio had been driven still further into his cups by the 
insuborrjipiition of his pupils. The girls had re^ pect neidier for his 
ideas and information nor for his ability to covt/ey tliem ; the boys 
had no respect for^is capacity, not to teach them but to make them 
obey and behave^^r even be civil to him — a condition which had 
long since passed the stage *of mere mutiny and had become a kind 
of bucolic^oman holiday, like the baitinp, of a mangy and toothless 
bear. 

Thus everyone, fccludiag the Professor, knew that he w'ou^d not 
be there^next term. But nobody minded especially whether thg 
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school functioned next year or not. They owned it. They had 
built the «choolhouse themselves and paid the teacher and sent dieir 
children to it only when there was no work for tliem to do at home, 
so It onlv ran be tween liarN c si-time and planting — from mid-October 
through March. Noth ng had been done yet about replacing the 
Professor until one day in the summer Varner happened to make a 
business trip into the next county, was benighted, and was invited 
to pass the night in a bleak punclieon floored cabin on a barren little 
hill farm When he enteud tlie house he saw, sitting beside the 
cold lieaitli and sucking a foul little clay pipe, an incredibly old 
woman wearing a pair of srout-looking man’s shoes slighiK 
unorthodox or even a hrrk bi/aric m appearance. But Varner paid 
no attention to them until he aid a d tttnng scraping noise behind 
him and tuintd ind ^\w d giil oi about ten, in i tntcied thoagh 
quue clean ginghtni dKs*« aid i pair ef iioes evactly like those of 
the old hdx if in thing, even i htile larger Before he depaited 
the next moirim V irner Ind seen ilaee moie purs of the same 
shots, liy whiel lime he hid d^eoveied that they resembled no 
other slice ^ he h id e a i sc t ir e\ en heai d of His host told him 
wh a i1k\ \ cu 

‘ ^ hat ’ Vainer s id “I ootfaall shoes * 

“ It s i gime,” 1 above said “ I hey pla> it u the Universitv 
He cxpl lined Jr w 4^ the elaest son He was nor at home now, off 
working at a sawmill to eirn inonc} to return to the University, 
where he hid been tor one summer normal term and then half of the 
follow ing leadtmie term It w is then that the University phyed 
the game c ut of w hieli the shoes had r ome The son had wanted to 
leirn to oe a sehool-ieaLiier, or so 1 e said when he left for the 
liniversity the fir^-i time lhat is, he wanted to go to tlit Univer- 
suv The f itlu 1 saw no point m it The farm was cl^ar and w ould 

belong to die son someday and it had always made x living. 
Bui die son insisted Ih could work at mills^ind such and save 
enough to attend the suminet terms and learn ^i 4 ,be a teacher any- 
way, since this was all they taught m the summer sessions. He 
would even be back home in the late summer inaime to help finish the 
crop. So he earned the money Doing liarder work than farm- 
ing too,** the f Idei Labove said “ But he was almcist twenty-one. 
Ifcowldn’t hive stood in his way everi if 1 'would have” — and 
ciniolled fo the summer session, which would last eight weeks and 
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so would have had him back in A ugust but did not do so. When 
September arrived, he still had not returned. They did not know 
for certain where he was, though they were not worried so much as 
annoyed, concerned, even a little outraged that he should have 
deserted them with the remaining work on the crop — the picking 
and ginning of the cotton, the gathering and cribbing of the com -- 
to be done. In mid-September the letter came. He was going to 
stay on longer at the Universit}', through the fall. He had a job 
there ; they must gather the crops without him. He did not say 
what kind i>f a job it was and the father took it for granted as being 
another sawmill, since he wunkl never have associated any sort of 
revenue-producing occupation with going to school, and they did 
nor liear from him again until in October, when die first package 
arrived. It contained two pair of the curious tleaied siioes. A 
third pair came early in Novombei. Tlic last tw'u came just after 
Thanksgiving, whicli made e pair, aiihough diere w ere seven in 
the family. So they all used diem indiscriminately, anjone w^ho 
found a pair available, like umbrellas, four pair of them rliat is, 
Labove explained. The old lady (she w^as the elder Labove's 
grandmother) had fastened upon die first paii to emerge from the 
box and would let no one else wear them at all. She seemed ii» like 
the sound the cleats made on the floor when she sat in a chair and 
rocked. But that still left four pair. So now" die cliildren could go 
'>hoci to school, removing the sh^ics when they reached home for 
whoever else needed to go out doors. In Januar} tlie son came 
home. He told diem about the game He liad been pla).ing it al*# 
diat fall. They, let him stay at the I nivciaitv fe.r ihe enure fall 
term for playing it. The singes w ere pro\ idecl Uiem iree oi charge 
to ^lay it in. 

“ How did lie happen to get six pairs ^ ” Varner asked. 

Labojj^^di*! not know. * Maybe they had a heap of them On 
hand that year,” lie said. They had also giveq the son a sweater at 
the University, a fine heavy warm dan: blue sw^eaicr w ith a big red 
M on the front urit. The great-grandmother had taken that too, 
though it was mOcli too big for her. She would w"ear it on Sundays, 
winter and summer, Sitting beside him on the seat of the churchward 
wagon on th^> bright days, the crimson accolade of die colour of 
courage and fortiiude gjillant in the sun, or on the bad days, 
sprawled and quiet but still crimson, still brave, across her shAnttn 

K 
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chest and stomach as she sat in her chair and rocked and sucked the 
dead little pipe. 

“ So dial’s Where he is now,” Varner said. “ Playing die foot- 
ball.” 

No, Labo\e told him. fie Has at the sawmill now. He had 
calculated that hy missing the cuircnt summer term and working 
instead, he could save enough money to stay on at the Universi^ 
even after they stopped letting him stay to play the football, thus 
completing a full j^ear m the regular school instead of just the 
summer scliool in \\ Inch they only taught people how to be school- 
teachers. 

“ I thought that’s whai lie wanted to he,” Varner said. 

“No,” 1 above Stul. “ I hat was all he could Itarn in the 
bummei school. 1 tcelon \ou 11 laugh when \ou heai this. Jle 
says he wants to he Ck vtinor 

“ Sho now,” Vainer sad 

“ You’ll laugh, I reckon ” 

“ No,” Varnci said. “ I ain’t laughing, (lovcrnoi. Wdl well 
well. Nc\t time 3 ^ou see him, it he would consider putting off the 
goveinor busmens for a }ear oi ivyo and ttach school, ull him to 
come ovu to ilie dtncl and see me.” 

That was in JuK Pcrlups Vuncr dul not actuallj expect 
Labovt to comt lo s(c him Bui he mack no iuilher eflTori to fill 
the xacincy, wIikIi Ik certainly could not have foigolten about. 
Lven apart ti om his ubligatum as 1 lustee, lie would have a child of 
his own read) to *Tirt to scliool within anoihci )eai oi so. One 
aficinocm in call) S( ptemhei he was l>ing with his shots off* in the 
barrel slave hammock slung between two tiees in his yard, when he 
saw approaching on foot across the yard the man whom he bad 
never seen before hut knew at once — a man who was not thin so 
mtich as actually gaunt, w ith stiaight black hair coar ' ^s a horse’s 
tall and high Indian,chc ekbones and quiet pale haid eyes and the 
long nose of thought but with the slightly curvetl nostrils of piide 
and the thin hp> ol secret and ruthless ambition. was a forensic 
face, the face of invincible conviction ifi the pow^r of words as a 
principle worth d)ing foi if necessary. A dfousand ye^irs ago it 
would have been a monk’s, a militant fanatic whe?, would have 
turned his uncompiomising back upon l,he wa’d with actual joy 
anti gone to a dcscit and passed the rest of his days anJ nights 
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calmly and wiihowt an instant’s self-doubt battling/ not to save 
humanity about which he would have cared nothing, for whose 
sufferings he would have had nothing but contempt* but with his 
own fierce and unappeasable natural appetites. 

“ I came to tell you I can’t teach for you this year,” he said. “ I 
haven’t got time. I’ve got things fixed now so I can stay at the 
University the whole year.” 

Varner did not rise. “ That’s just one year. What about ntjjci 
year ? ” 

“ I have arranged about the sawmill too. I am going back to it 
next summer. Or something else.” 

“ Sho,” Varner said. “ I been thinking about u some myself. 
Because the school here don't need to open until first of November. 
Ycfi can stay at Oxford until then and play your game, x Then you 
can come and open the school and get it started. You can bring 
your books here from the University and keep up with the class and 
on the day you have to p!a> the game again you can go back to 
Oxford and play it and let them find out wliethrr you have kept up 
in the books or not or whether you have learned anything or what- 
ever they would need to know, 'rhen you could come back to the 
school ; even a day or tw’o won’t matter. I will furnish you a 
horse that can make the trip in eight hours. It ain’t but forty miles 
to Oxford from liere. Then when the time comes for the examina- 
tion in January your pa was telling me abi>ut, you can shut up the 
scliool here and go back and stay until )ou are through with them. 
Then you can close die school here m MarJi and go back for thi 
rest of the y^ear,* until the last of nex’ October if you wearied. I 
don’t reckon a fellow that really wanted to would have much 
trotible keeping up with his class just forty miles a'vvay. Well ? ” 

For some time now Varner knew that the other no longer saw 
him had not moved and his eyes v ere still open. Labove 

stood quite still, ^n a perfectly clean white ^illrt vvhich had been 
washed so often it now had about the texture of mosqmio 
netting, in a coat and trousers absolutely clean loo and which w^ere 
not mates and the cyat a little too small for him and which Varner 
knew weit* the only ones he owned and that he owmed them only 
because he bfflieved, or had been given to understand, that one 
could not wear overalls tc#a University Llassroom. He stooj^ thpe 
enveloped in no waking incredulous joy and hope but in that co||- 
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suminp; fury, the gaunt body not shaped by the impact of its en- 
vironment as^thougli shrunken and leaned by what was within ii, 
like a furnace. “ All right,” he said. “ I’ll be here the first of 
November.” He was already turning away. 

“ Don’t you want to know wh^wt your pay will be ? ” 

“ All right,” Labove said, pausing. Varner lold him. He 
(Varner) had not moved in the hammock, his home-knit socks 
crossed at the ankles. 

** That game," he said. “ Do you like to play it ? ” 

“No,” Labove said. 

“ I hear it ain't much different from actual lighiing.” 

“ Yes,” Labove said, again shortly, paused, courteous and 
w'aiting, loc>king at the lean shrew'd shoeless old man prone and 
profoundly idle in the hammock, who seemed to have laid up^i;n 
liim already the curse of Ids ovn invincible conviction of the 
absolute unimportance of this or any otlier given moment or suc- 
cession ol them, holding him there and forcing him to spend time 
thinking ab^'mt what he had never told anytme and did not intend 
to talk about since it did not matter now. It began just before the 
end of the summer term a year ago. He had intended to return 
home at the end of tlie term, as he had told his father he would, to 
help finish the crop. Bui just before the term ended he found a 
job. ft \cas practically dropped into bis lap. There would be two 
or three weeks yet before the cotton would be ready to pick and gin 
and lie w'as alieady settled where he could stay on until the middle 
fif September at little additional expense. So most of what the 
work would bring him vould be clear profit. He took the job. 
It was grading and building a football field. He didn’t know then 
what a football fielc] was and be did nt)t care. To him it was merely 
an^opportunity to earn so much additional money each day and he 
did not even stop his shovel when he would speculate now aind then 
with cold sardonicism on the son of g«ime tlie prej^tration of ground 
for which demanded a good deal more care ".^ipense both than 
the pieparing of that same ground to ^ raise a pjying crop on; 
indeed, to have warranted that much time and jnoney for a crop, a 
man would have had to raise gold at least. So it *was still 
sardonicism and not curiosity when in September and before the 
fie|fl tvis finished, it began to be used, add be cTlsccwered ^hat the 
yfi^ung men engaged upon it were not even playing the game but 
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just practising. He Tvould watch them at it. He Was probably 
watching them more closely or at least more often than he was 
aware and with something in his face, his eyes, whfdi he did not 
know was there too, beciust one afternoon one of them (he had 
already discovered that tlie game hud a paid ttaiher) said to him, 
“You think you can do it better, do >oii ^ All ri/ht C f»mc 
here.’’ I hat night he sat on the front otep't of me ci ath’s house 
in the dry dusty Scptcinbir darkness, stiP say mg No qmctiy and 
patientlv. 

“ I ain’t going to borrow just to pla\ i u ime on, he siid 

“You won’t ha\e to, 1 ♦tl) \()ii * * tlic ad siid “Your 
tuition will be paid You can slup in m\ a ic and >oii tan 
my hoise and cow and milk md bund he fiics and 1 Will give 
vc« >our meals Don t y( undi r^-i inJ " It v, lU not liave 

been his fact bt cause that w is tn dir>ness and he dul nof bel c\c 
It had been in his \ )itt \( t i i c ach saul ‘ I s( t u don t 
believe il “ 

“ N( , ’ li€ Slid * I don i belittc inybod ill ^i\e nc all that 
1 I'll tor plaMtig a gimc 

“ Vtill try n ind s t \^iil vuu st } 1 cu tn 1 do n until 
somebodv comes to \ou ind ads vou for mont> " 

“ W ill I be tree to go wlic \ the\ do 

‘ Yes,” the coadi s iid * \ ou have m v wt uJ S(> tint mglit 
he wrote hi^ father he woula n^t Ot hone to Ik Ip finish die liu\est 
and if thej would ne(d an extra hind m his phee he \\ould send 
money. And l}u\ gave him i unih m and on that iftcinoon, A 
on the one before wlun he had still orn th o\cra^''> in winch he 
had been working, one if the < thf* pilfers failed to n f at onet 
und they explained tint i ) him- how there were rules fo*- \ lolt nec, 
Ik trying patientlv to make iln^ distinction, indcrstand it “ But 
how cat^ ^ - fty the ball to tha lim if I let ili m catch me and pall 
me down “ 

He didn’t tell Siis Tie )ust stood fcsidc the hammock, m the 
clean unmatching garments, composed and grave, answering Yes 
or No briefly aftd ^uieilv*to Varners questions while it recapitu- 
lated, raif fast and smooth and without signihcinee now m his 
memory, fini^lied and done and behind him, meaning nothing, the 
fall Itself going fSt, dreiunlikc and telescoped He would^nse m 
the icy ittic at four o’clock and build fires in the houses of 
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different faculty members and return to feed and milk. Then the 
lectures, the learning and wisdom distilled of all man had ever 
thought, plumbed, the ivied walls and monastic rooms impregnated 
with it, abundant, no limit save that of the listener’s capacity and 
thirst ; the afternoons of practice (soon he was excused from this 
on alternate days, which afternoons he spent raking leaves in the 
five yards), the preparing of coal and wood against tomorrow’s 
fires. Then tlie cow again and then in the overcoat which die 
coach had given him he sat with his books beneath the lamp 
in his fireless garret until he went to sleep over the printed page. 
He did this for five days, up to the Saturday’s climax when he 
carried a trivial contemptible obloid across fleeting and meaningless 
white lines. Yet during these seconds, despite his contempt, his 
ingrained conviction, his hard and spartan heritage, he li^ed, 
fiercely free — the spurning earth, the shocks, the hard breathing 
and the grasping hands, die speed, the rocking roar of massed 
stands, liis face even then still wearing the expression of sardonic 
not-quite«belief. And the shoes. Varner was watching him, his 
hands beneath his head, “ Them shoes,” Varner said. It was 
because 1 never did really believe it was going to last until the next 
Saturday, Labove could have answered. But he did not, he just 
stood, his hands quiet at his sides, looking at Varner. I reckon 
they always had a plenty of them on hand,” Varner said. 

“ They bought them in lots. They kept all sizes on hand.” 

Sho now,” Varner said. “ I reckon all a fellow had to do was 
^ust to say his old pair didn’t fit good or had got lost.” 

Labove did not look away. He stood quietly facing the man 
in the hammock. “ I knew what the shoes cost. I tried to get 
the coach to say what a pair was worth. To the University. What 
a touchdown was worth. Winning was worth.” 

*“ I see. You never taken a pair except when yo.. And 

you sent five pairs lyime. How many times did you play ? ” 

“ Seven,” Labove said. “ One of them nobo^ won.” 

“ I see,” Varner said. Well, I reckon "you want to get on 
back home before dark. I’ll have that Iforse read 5 fby November.” 

Labove opened the school in the last week of Octobers Within 
that week he had subdued with his fists the state of^mutiny which 
his predecessor had bequeathed him. Qn Frfbay night he rode 
tj;ie horse Varne^* had promised him the forty-odd miles tef Oxford, 
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attended morninp; lectures and played a football game in the after- 
noon, slept until noon Sunday and was on his pallet bed in the 
unlieated lean-to room in Frenchman’s Bend by midnight. It was 
in the house of a w’idow who lived near the school. He owned a 
razor, the unmatching coat and trousers he stood in, two shirts, the 
coach’s overcoat, a Coke, a Blackstone, a volume of Mississippi 
Reports, an original Horace and a Thucydides which the classics 
p»*ofcssor, in w'hose home he had built the morning fiies, had given 
him at Christmas, and the brightest lamp the village had ever seen. 
It w'^as nickel, with valves and pistons and gauges ; as it sat on 
his plank table it obviously cost more than everything else he 
owned lumped together and people would come in from miles 
away at night to see the fierce still glare it made. 

8y the end of that first week they all knew him — >the hungry 
mouth, the insufferable humouiless eyes, the intense ugly blue- 
shaved face like a composite photograph of Voltaire and an 
Elizabethan pirate. They called him Professor too even though 
he looked what he was - twenty-one — and even though the school 
was a single rofim in which pupils ranging in age from six to the 
men of nineteen w liom ho had had to meet with his fists to establish 
his professorship, and classes ranging from bald abe’s to the rudi- 
ments of common fractions were jumbled together. He taught 
them all and everything. He carried the key to the building in his 
pocket as a mere ham carries the key to his store. He unlocked it 
each morning and swept it, he divided the boys by age and size 
into watcr-can-ying and wof id-cutting details and by precept 
bullying, ridicide and iorce «^aw that they did it, helping them at 
times not as an example but with a kind of contemptuous detached 
physical pleasure in burning up his excess e^iergy. He would 
ruthlessly keep the older h(^ys after school, standing before the 
door ’tiiflhg it and beating them to the open window's when 
they broke for tljesc. He forced them to cUmb wdth him to die 
roof and replace sbjnglcs and such which heretofore Varner, as 
Trustee, had seen to after the teaclier had nagged and complained 
to him enough. A| night passers would sec the fierce dead glare of 
the paterfr lamp beyond the lean-to window where he would be 
sitting over t!?e books which he did not love so much as he believed 
that he must rcad^ compass and absorb and wring dry witl^soipe- 
thing of that same contemptuous intensity with which he choppid 
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firewood, measuring the turned pages against the fleeing seconds of 
irrevocable time like the implac^le inching of a leaf worm. 

Each Friday afternoon he would mount the wiry strong hammer- 
headed horse in Varner’s lot and ride to where die next day’s game 
would be played or t<3 the railroaid which would get him diere, 
sometimes arriving only in time to change into his uniform before 
the whistle blev. But he was always back at the school on 
Monday morning, even though on some occasions it meant he had 
spent only one night — Saturday — in bed between Thursday and 
Monday. After die Thanksgiving game between the two State 
colleges, his picture was in a xMemphis paper. He was in the 
uniform and the picture (to the people in the village, and for that 
reason) w'ould not have looked like him. But the name w^as his 
and that would have been recognised, except that he did nor brtng 
the paper back with him. They did not know' what he did on 
those weekends, except that he was taking work at the University. 
They did not care, llicy had accepted him, and although his 
designation of professor was a distinction, it was still a woman’s 
distinction, functioning actually in a w'oman’s w orld like the title 
of reverend. Although they would not have actually forbidden 
him (be bottle, they w'ould not have drunk with him, and though 
tliey were not quite as circumspect in what they said before him as 
they would have been with the true minister, tf he had responded 
in kind he might have found him'^elf out of a position when the 
next term began and lie knew it. This distinction he accepted in 
fne spirit offered and even met it more than halfway, with that same 
grim sufficiency, not pride quite and not quite actual belligerence, 
grave and composed. 

He was gone for a week at the time of the mid-term examinations 
at the University. He returned and hounded Varner into clearing 
a basketball court. He did a good deal of the wfirK^.l ^^f, with 
tlie older boys, and taught them the game. At tjie end of the next 
year the team had beaten every team they could Qjjd to play against 
and in the third year, himself one of the players, he carried the 
team to Saint Louis, where, in overalls *and barefoot, they won a 
Mississippi Valley tournament against all comers. 

When he brought them back to the village, he Vas through. 
In thr^e years he had graduated, a master of aifts and a bachelor 
of laws. He v^ould leave the village now for the last tifne — the 
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books, the fine lamp, the razor, the cheap reproduction of an Alma 
Tadema picture which the classics professor had given him on the 
second Christmas — to return to the University to his alternating 
academy and law classes, one following another from breakfast-time 
to late afternoon. He had to read in glasses now, leaving one class 
to walk blinking painfully against the light to the next, in the single 
unmatching costume he own^d, through throngs of laughing 
youtlis and girls in clothes bettor than he had ever seen until he 
came here, who did not stare tlirough him so much as they did not 
see him at all an3^more than they did the poles which supported the 
electric lights which until he an ived two years ago he had never 
seen before either. iJe would move among tliem and look with 
tlie same expression he would w^ear above the cleaispurned fleeing 
linis of the football field, at the girls who had appaiently come 
there to find husbands, the young men vho had come there for 
what reason he knew not. 

Then one day ho stood in a rented cap and gown among others 
and recei\cd the tightly -tolled parchment scroll no larger than a 
rolled <alendar yet which, like the calendar, contained those three 
years — the spurned cicat-blurred white lines, the nights on the 
tireless horse, the other nights while he had sat in the overcoat and 
with only the lamp for heat, above spread turning pages of dead 
biage. Tw'o days after that he stood witli his class before the 
Bench in an actual couitroom in Oxfoid and was admitted to the 
Bar, and it was fini^'hed. He made one that night at a noisy table 
in the hotel dining-room, at which tl e Judge presided, flanked bf 
the law professors and tlie other legal sponsors. This w^as the 
anteroom to that world he had been working to reach for tliree years 
now — four, counting that first one wdien he could not yet see 
his goal. He had only to sit with that fixed expression and w'ait 
until the l'*periphrase died, was blotted by the final concussibn 
of palms, and rise and walk out of the room a^d on, his face steady 
in the direction liejbad chosen to sei ii, as it had been for three 
years now anyw'ay, not faltering, not looking hick. And he could 
not do it. EvSn with tAat already forty miles of start toward 
freedom Jind (he knew it, said it) dignity and self-respect, he could 
not do it. He must return, drawn back into the radius and impact 
of an eleveri-year^ld girj who, even while sitting with veiled e^es 
against the sun like a cat on the schoolhouse steps at recess a^d 

•e^ 
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eating a cold potato, postulated that ungirdled quality of the very 
goddesses in his Homer and Thucydides : of being at once corrupt 
and immacukte, at once virgins and the mothers of warriors and 
of grown men. 

On tliat first morning when he*- brother had brought her to the 
ochool, Labove had said to himself : No. No. Not here. Don’t 
leave Iier here. He had taught the school for only one year, a 
single term of five months broken by the weekly night ride to 
Oxfoid and return and tht two-week*^’ gap of the mid-term examina- 
tions m January, yet ht had not only extricated it from the chaos 
in whicli his piedtcessoi had 1( It it, he had even coerced the 
curriculum itself into something resembling order. Ih had no 
assistant, there was not even a partition in tliL single lOom, yet 
he had segiegitcd the pupils accoidmg to cipacity into a rou6»ne 
which they not onlv observed but lud finally come to believe in. 
He v\as not pioud of it, lu was not evtn satisfied But he was 
>.atished ibu it was motion, progttss, il not toward increasing 
knowltdge to any gicat extent, at 1< i>l tow ird teaching order and 
discipline. I hen one morning he turned from the crude black- 
board and saw i lacf eight vears old and a body of fourteen with 
the female shape of twenty, winch on the instant of crossing the 
threshold brought into the bleak, lU-lighud, pooily-hcatcd loom 
dedicated to the liaish funciionin of Protestant primarv education 
a moist blast (»f spimg’s iKjuorisli eoriuption, a pagm triumphal 
ptostration before the supreme primal uterus 

He took one look at hci and '>aw what her brother would 
doubtless be the last to discern He saw that she not onl^ was 
not going to stud}, but there was nothing in books here i-ir any- 
wheie else that sht would ever need to know, who had been b«oin 
already completely equipped not only to face and combat but to 
overcome anything the future could invent to mee. k j He 

saw a child whom for the next two years he was to watch with 
what he thought at first was only rage, aheady gfewn at eight, who 
apparently had reached and passed puberty* m^he foetus, who, 
tranquil bemused and not even sullen, l^bedient Ai whatever out- 
side compulsion it had been had merely iiansfrfrred fromone set of 
walls to anothei that quality of static waiting through and beneath 
the accumulating days of burgeoning aq/d unhiliryable time until 
whateler man it was to be whose name and face she probfeibly had 
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neither seen nor heard yet, would break into and disperse it. For 
five years he was to watch her, fetched each morning by the brother 
and remain just as he had left her, in the same place and almost in the 
same position, her hands lying motionless for hours on her lap 
like two separate slumbering bodies. She would answer “ I don’t 
know ” when her attention was finally attracted at last, or, pressed, 
“ I never got that far.” It was as if her muscles and flesh too were 
c\en impervious to fatigue and boredom or as if, the drowsing 
maidenhead symbol’s self, she possessed life but not sentience and 
merely waited until the brother came, the jealous seething eunuch 
priest, and removed her. 

She would arrive each morning vdth the oilcloth satchel in which 
if she carried anything else besides the baked sweet potatoes which 
she 'ate at recess, Labove did not know it. By merely walking 
down the aisle between them she would transform the very wooden 
desks and benches themsel\TS into a grove of Venus and fetch 
e\ ery male in* the room, from the cliildren just entering puberty 
to the grown men of nineteen and twenty, one of whom was 
already a husband and father, who could turn ten acres of land 
between sunup and sundown, springing into embattled rivalry, 
importunate each for precedence in immolation. Sometimes on 
Friday nights there would be parties in the schoolhouse, where the 
pupils would play the teasing games of adolescence under his super- 
vision. She would take no part in them, yet she would dominate 
them. Sitting beside the stove exactly as she had sat during the^ 
hours of school, inattentive and serene amid the uproar of squeals 
and trampling fe^t, she would be assaulted simultaneously beneath 
a dozen simultaneous gingham or calico dresses in a dozen simul- 
taneous shadowy nooks and corners. She was neither at the head 
nor at the foot of her class, not because she declined tn study on the 
one hand aua not because she w^as Varner’s diughter on the other 
and Varner ran tl^ school, but becaU‘>e the cl 4 ss she was in ceased 
to have eidier lie'’-^ foot twenty-four hours after she entered it. 
Within the year, there eve^ ceased to be any lower class for her 
to be promoted from, for the reason that she would never be at 
either end of anything in which blood ran. It w'ould have but 
one point, like a^arm of bees, and she w'ould be that point, that 
centre, ^warmed over and importuned yet serene and intact a«id 
apparently even oblivious, tranquilly abrogating tlie whol/2 loilg 
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sum of human thinking and suffering which is called knowledge, 
education, wisdom, at once supremely unchaste and inviolable : the 
queen, the matrix. 

He watched that fr^r two years, still with what he thought was 
only rage. He would graduate at the end of the second year, take 
his two degrees. He would be done then, finished. His one 
reason fur having taken the school would be cancelled and dis- 
charged, His aim and purpose would be gained at the price it 
had cost him, not the least ot which \^as tiding that liotsc forty 
miles ar night to and from the University, since after his dirt- 
farmci tradition and heritage, he did not ride a horse for fun. Then 
he could go on, quit the village and never l.iy eyes upon it again. 
For the first six months he believed he was going to do that and for 
tlic next eighteen he still told hIm‘^clf he was. This was espccfSIlly 
easy not only to tell himself but to bclie\e too while lie was away 
from tlic village during the last two niontlis of the spring term 
at the University and the tollov'ing eight weeks of the summer 
term into w'hicli he was crowding Lv sections his fourth academic 
year, then the eight weeks of 'vhai the school called his vacation, 
which he spent at the sawmill although he did not need the money 
now% he could graduate w ithout it, but it w^ould be that much more 
in his pocket w^hen he passed through the last door and faced the 
straight hard road with nothing between him and his goal sd\e 
himself ; tlien the six fall weeks wlien each Satuiday afternoon the 
spurned wliitc line fled beneath him and the li\sieric air screamed 
and roared and he for those fleet seconds and despite himself did 
live, fierce, concentrated, even tliough still not quite believing it. 

Then one day lie discovered that he had been lying to himself 
for almost two yca»*s. It was after he had returned to the Unh^er- 
sity in the second spring and about a month before he would 
graduate. He had not formally resigned from the scffOH, though 
when he left the village a month ago he belicved^it was for the last 
time, consideiing it understood betw^een Vaisittitand himself that 
he was teaching the scliool only to enajjle himself^ to finish at the 
University. So he believed he had quitted tlv» village for the last 
time. 'Fhe final examinations were only a month away^ then the 
Bar examination and the door would be opeg ,to“him. There 
evrn the promise of a position in the profession lie hac| chosen. 
Tfien qne afternoon, he had no warning at all, he had entered the 
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dining-room of his boarding-house for the evening meal when the 
landlady came and said, “ 1 have a treat for you. My sister's 
husband brought them to me,” and set a dish before him. It was 
a single baked sweet potato, and w'hiJe the landlady cried, “ Why, 
Mr. Labove, you are sick ! ” he managed to rise and leave the room. 
In his room at last it seemed to him that he must go at once, start 
now, even on foot. lie could see her, even smell her, sitting there 
on the sch(Jol steps, caring the potato, tranquil and chewing and 
with tiiat terrible quality of being not otily helplessly and unawares 
on the outside of her clothing, but of being naked and not even 
knowing it. He knew now tltat it was nor the school steps but 
in his mind that she had coristantly been for two years now, tliat ii 
had not been rage at all but terror, and that the vision of that gale 
wl.K'h he had held up to himself as a goal >Aas nor a goal but just a 
point to reach, as the man lleeing a holocaust runs not for a pi i/e 
but to escape destruction. 

But he did not reality give up then, though for the first time he 
said the w'ords, 1 will not go back. It had not been necessary to 
say them before because until now he had believed he was going on. 
But at least he could still assure himself aloud that he would not, 
which was something and which got him on through the graduation 
and the Bar initiation and banquet too. Just before the ceremony 
he had been approached by one of his Icllow neophytes. After the 
banquet they were going to Memphis, for further and informal 
celebrating. He knew what that meant : drinking in a hotel room 
and then, for some of them at least, a brothel. He declined, nof 
because he was a virgin and not because he did not have the money 
to spend that way but because up to the \ ery last he still believed, 
stiil had his hill-man’s purely emotional and foundationless faith 
in education, the white magic of Latin degrees, which was an actual 
counterp'**'!! Ji'the old monk’s faith in his wooden cross. Then 
the last sp>eech di^d into the final dapping ard scraping of chairs ; 
the door was open and llie road waited and he knew he would not 
take it. Jle went to the man who had invited him to Memphis and 
accepted. He clescended* with the group from the train in the 
MemphisPstaiion and asked quietly how to find a brothel. “ Hell, 
man,” the udier said. “ Restrain yourself. At least let’s go 
through the formality ofc registering at the hotel.” But he would 
not. He went alone to the address given him. He knocked firnjy 
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at the equivocal door. This would not help him either. He did 
not expect it to. His was that quality lacking which no man can 
ever be completely brave or completely craven : the ability to see 
both sides of the crisis and visualise himself as already vanquished 
— ^itself inherent with its own failure and disaster. At least it won’t 
be my virginity that she is going to scorn, he told himself. The 
next morning he borrowed a sheet of cheap ruled tablet paper (tlie 
envelope was pink and had been scented once) from his companion 
of the night, and wrote Varner that he ^\ould teach the school for 
another year. 

He taught it for three more years. By then he was the monk 
indeed, the bleak schoolhouse, the little barren village, was his 
mountain, his Ge^^hsemane and, he knew it, his Golgotha too. He 
was the \irile anchorite of old time. The heatless lean-to r€nm 
was his desert cell, the thin pallet bed on the puncheon floor the 
couch of stones on which he would he prone and sweating in the 
iron wintci nights, naked, rigid, his teeth clenched m his scholar’s 
face and his legs haired-o\er like tliose of a faun. Then day w^ould 
come and he could rise and dress and eat the food which he would 
not even taste. He had never paid much attention to what he 
ate anyway, but now he would not always know that he had eaten 
it. Then he would go and unlock the school and sit behind his 
desk and wait for her to walk down the aisle. He had long since 
thouglif of marrying her, waning until she wus old enough and 
asking for her in marriage, attempting to, and had discarded ihat. 
*in the first place, he did not want a wife at all, certainly not yet 
and probably not ever. And he did not want her as a wife, he 
just wanted her one time as a man witli a gangrened hand or foot 
tliirsts after the axe-stroke which will leave him comparatively 
whole again. But he would have paid even this price to be free of 
his obsession, only he knew that this could nevSMsusj. not only 
because her father would never agree to it, but because of her, that 
quality in her which absolutely abrogated thg^xchange value of 
any single life’s promise or capacity for devotion, the puny asking- 
price of any one man’s reserve of so-called love, lie could almost 
see the husband which she would someday have. He w^ould be a 
dwarf, a gnome, without glands or desire, who would’ be no more a 
phvsicj^I factor in her life than the ownerjs name on the fly-leaf of 
atpook. There it was again, out of the books again, the dead 
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defacement of type which had already betrayed him : the crippled 
Vulcan to that Venus, who would not possess her but merely own 
her by the single strength which power gave, die dead power of 
money, wealth, gewgaws, baubles^ as he might own, not a picture, 
statue: a field, say. He saw it: the fine land rich and fecund and 
foul and eternal and impervious to him who claimed title to it, 
oblivious, drawing to itself tenfold die quantity, of living seed its 
owner’s whole life could have secicted and compoundt d, producing 
a thousandfold the harvest he could ever hope to gather and sa^ e. 

So that was our. Vet still he staged on. He sra 5 ^ed ft r the 
piivilcge of wailing iiniil tlu ftn il class was disinisstcl and the room 
was empty so tliat he could use and walk with lus calm damned face 
lo die bench and lay lus hard on the wooden piank still waim 
fro/h the impact of hei Mtting oi c\cn kneel and lay his lace to the 
plank, wallowing lus face against it, embracing die hard unscntient 
wood, until the lieat was go le. 1 le w i> mad, 1 le knew it. There 
would be times now whenlu did not (\cn want to make love to her 
but wanted to hurt hci, see blood spiing and run, watch that 
serene face warp to the indelible mtrk ot tenor and igon> beneath 
his own; lo leave some indelible maik of himself on it and llien 
watch It even cease to be a face then he would exorcise that. 
He would drive it fiom him, whereupon their position-* would 
leverse. It would now iie h*!ii>th unportiinuc and piosliau* 
before that face whnh, even ihoucdi but fourteen }rcats old, 
postulaied a weary knowledge which lie would nc\cr attain, a 
surfeit, a glut of ill perverse txpeiiuicc. He would he as a cluW 
before that knowledge. He would ue like a } oung girl, a maiden, 
wild distracted and ama/cd, trapped noi by the seducei’s muuriiy 
and experience but by blind and luthless fo^iccs inside herself 
which she now realised she had h\ed with for ytdV'y without even 
knowing tixe/ were there. He would giovel in the dust before it, 
panting: “ Shovj me w hit to do. Tell me# I will do anything 
you tell me, anything, to learn and know what you knov\.” He 
was mad. He knew it. He knew that socmer or litei something 
was going to happi^n. And he knew too that, wliaiever il would 
be, he wcfuld be the vanquished, <vtn though he did not know ^et 
what the ont^cr^k in his armour was and that she would find it 
unerringly and mstmctivrfly and without ever being aware ^lat sh^ 
had been in deadly danger. Danger he thought, cried. Dangler? 
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Not to her : to me. I am afraid of what I might do, not because 
of her because there is nothing I or any man could do to her that 
would hurt her. It’s because of what it will do to me. 

Then one afternoon he found his axe. He continued to hack 
in almost an orgasm of joy at the dangling nerves and tendons of 
the gangrened member long after the first bungling blow. He had 
heard no sound. The last footfall had ceased and the door had 
closed for the last lime. He did not hear it open again, yet some- 
thing caiised him to raise his wallowing face from the bench. She 
^ as in the room again, looking at him. He knew that she not only 
recognised the place at which he knelt, but that she knew why. 
Possibly at that instant he believed she had known all the lime, 
hi'cduse he knew at once that she was neither frightened nor laugh- 
ing at liim, that she simply did not care. Nor did she know •hat 
she was now looking at the face of a potential homicide. Sfie 
merely released the door and came down the aisle toward the front 
of the room where the stove sat. Jody ain’t come yet,” she said. 
** It’s cold out there. What are you doing dowm there ? ” 

He rose. She came steadily on, carrying die oilcloth satchel 
\\ hich she had carried for five years now and which he knew she had 
never opened outside of the sdioolhouse save to put into it the cold 
potatoes. He moved toward lier. She stopped, watching him. 
“ Don’t be afraid,” he said. ” Don’t be afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? ” she said. Of what ? ” She took one step back, 
then no more, watching his face. She w^as not afraid. She ain’t 
^ot that far eidier, he dioiight ; and thcMi something furious and 
cold, or repudiation and bereavement both, blew in him thougli it 
did not show in his face which was even smiling a little, tragic and 
sick and damned. 

That’s it,” he said : “ That’s tlie trouble. You are not afraid. 
That’s what you have got to learn. That’s one thinglT dfm going to 
teach you, anyway.”*' He had taught her someiihing else, though 
he was not to find it out for a minute or so jjgt She had indeed 
learned one thing during the five years in school a^d was presently 
to lake and pass an examination on it. He , moved toward her. 
She still stood her ground. Then he had her. He Tnoved as 
^ quickly and ruthlessly as if she hud been a footb^'iH dr as if he had 
balj and she stood between him and the final white line which he 
h^ed and must reach. He caught her, hard, the two bodies hurling 
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together violently because she had not even moved to avoid him, let 
alone to begin resisting yet. She seemed to be momentarily 
mesmerised by a complete inert soft surprise, big, immobile, almost 
eye to eye with him in height, the body which seemed always to be 
on the outside of its garments, which without even knowing if 
Apparently had made a priapic hullabaloo of that to which, at the 
price of three years of sacrifice and endurance and flagellation and 
unceasing combat with his own implacable blood, he had bought 
the privilege of dedicating his life, as fluid and muscleless as u 
miraculous intact milk. 

Then the body gathered itself into furious and silent resistance 
w^hich even then he might have discerned to be neither fright nor 
even outrage but merely surprise and annoyance. She was strong. 
IL^had exp<‘ctod that, lie had wanted that, lie had been waiting 
for it. They wrestled furiously. He was still smiling, even 
whispering. “ That’s it,” he said. ” Fight if. Fight it. That’s 
what it is : a man and a woman fighting each other. The hating. 
To kill, onh^ to do it in such a way tliat the other wull have to know 
forever afterward he or she is dead. Not even to he quiet dead 
because forever afterward there will have to be two in that grave and 
those two can never again lie quiet anywhere together and neitlier 
can e\^er lie anywdicre alone and be quiet until he or she is dead.” 
He held her loosely, the better ro feel the fierce resistance of bones 
and muscles, holding her just enough to keep her from actually 
reaching his face. She had made no sound, .il though her brotlier, 
who was never late in calling for her, must by now^ be just outsieft 
the building. Labovc did not think of this. He would not have 
cared probably. He held her loosely, still smiling, whispering his 
jnliible of fragmentary Greek and Latin ve|;se and American- 
Mississippi obscenity, when suddenly she managed to free one of 
her arms, the' elbow coming up hard under hii» chin. It caught him 
off-balance ; befj^re he regained it her other hand struck him a full- 
armed blow in the face. He stumbled backward, struck a bench 
and W'ent dowi^ with it and partly beneath it. She str>od over him, 
breathing deep bu^noi panting and not even dishevelled. 

“ Stoj 5 pawing me,” she said. ” You old headless horseman 
Ichabod Crafie^ 

After the sound of hor feet and tlie closing door had 
could hear the cheap clock which he had brought back 
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from his room at the University, loud in the silence, with a tinny 
sound like minute shot being dropped into a can, though before he 
could begin to get up the door opened again and, sitting on the floor, 
he looked up at her as she came back down the aisle. “ Where's 

my ” she said. Tlien she sav it, the book-satchel, and lifted 

it from the floor and turned again. He heard the door again. So 
she hasn’t told him yet, he diought. He knew the brother too. 
He would not have waited to take her home first, he would have 
come in at once, vindicated at last after five years of violent and 
unsupported conviction. That would be something, anyway. It 
would not be penetration, true enough, but it would be tlie same 
flesh, the same warm living flesh in whicli the same blood ran, under 
impact at least — a paroxysm, an orgasm of sorts, a catliarsis, anyv ay 
— something. So he got up and went to his desk and sat down ^iiid 
squared die clock-face (it sat at an oblique angle, so he could see it 
from the point before the recitation bench where he usually stood) 
toward him. He knew the distance between the school and the 
Varner home and he had ridden that horse back and forth to the 
University enough to calculate lime in liorse-distance. lie will 
gallop back too, he thought. So he measured the distance the 
minute hand ^vould have to traverse and sat watching it as it crept 
toward the mark. Then he looked up at the only comparatively 
open space in the room, w'hidi still had the stove in it, not to speak 
of the recitation bench. The stove could not be moved, but the 
bench could. But even then. . . . Maybe lie had better meet the 
brother out doors, or someone might get huit. Then he thought 
that that was exactly what lie wanted : for somebody to get hurt, 
and then he asked himself quietly. Who ? and answered himself : I 
don’t know. I don’t care. So he looked back at the clock-fat e. 
Yet even when a full hour had passed he still could not admit to 
himself that the final disaster had befallen him. We is lying in 
ambush for me with *he pistol, he thought, Bgr where ? What 
ambush ? What ambush could he want better than here ? already 
seeing her entering the room again tomorrow morning, tranquil, 
untroubled, not even remembering, carrying the cold potato which 
at recess she would sit on the sunny steps and cat like one of the 
unchaste and perhaps even anonymously pregnanr^immortals eating 
^!?i!ead of Paradise on a sunwise slope of Olympus. 

,So he rose and gatliered up the books and papers which, with the 
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clock, he carried to his barren room each afternoon and fetched back 
the next morning, and put them into tlie desk drawer and closed it 
and with his handkerchief he wiped off tlie desk top, moving with- 
out haste yet steadily, his face cdm, and wound the clock and set it 
back on the desk. The overcoat which tlie football coach had 
given him six years ago hung on its nail. He looked at it for a 
moment, though presently he went and got it and even put it on 
and left the room, the now deserted room in which there were still 
and forever would be too many people ; in which, from that first 
clay when her brotlier had brought her into it, there had been too 
many people, who would niake one loo many forever after in any 
room she ever entered and remained in long enough to expel breath. 

As soon as he emerged, lie saw tlie roan horse tied to the post 
beiisre the store. Of course, he thought quietly. Naturally he 
would not carry a pistol around with him, and it would nor do him 
any good hidden under a pillow at home. Of course. That’s ii. 
Thai’s where the pistol will be ; telling himself that perhaps the 
brother even wanted witnesses, as he himself wanted them, his face 
tragic and calm now, walking on down tlie road toward the store. 
That will be proof, he cried silently. Proof in the eyes and beliefs 
of living men that that happened whiili did not. Which will be 
better than nothing, even though I am not here to know men believe 
it. Which will be fixed in the beliefs of living men forever and ever 
ineradicable, since one of the t^o alone who know different will be 
dead. 

It was a grey day, of die colour arid texture of iron, one of tliost? 
windless days of a plastic rigidity toe dead to make or release snow' 
even, in which even light did not alter but seemed to appear com- 
plete out of nothing at dawn and would expire into darkness without 
gradation. The village was lifeless — the shuttered and silent gin 
and blacksmfih shop, the weathered store ; rhe motionless horse 
alone postulating^life and that not because it/noved but l>ecause it 
resembled something known to be ali\ c. But diey would be inside 
the store. He could see them — die heavy shoes and boots, die 
overalls and jufnper coatS bulging over the massed indiscriminate 
garmenta^beneath— planted about the box of pocked sand in which 
the stove, squatting, radiated the strong good hear which liad an 
actual smell, ihasculine, j^lmosr monastic — a winter’s concentratkjp^ 
of unwdmaned and deliberate tobacco-spittle annealing into the i^n 
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flanks. The good heat : he would enter it, not out of the bleak 
barren cold but out of life, mounting steps and walking through a 
door and out of living. The horse raised its head and looked at 
him as he passed it. But not you, he said to it- You’ve got to 
stand outside, stand here and remain intact for the blood to contrive 
to run through. I don’t. He i iOunted the steps, crossing the 
heel-gnawed planks of the gallery. On the closed door was tacked 
a paper placard advertising a patent medicine, half defaced — the 
reproduction of a portrait, smug, bearded, successful, living far 
aw^ay and married, witli children, in a rich house and bej'ond the 
reach of passion and blood’s betrayal and not even needing to be 
dead to be embalmed with spaced tacks, ubiquitous and immortal in 
ten thousand fading and tattered effigies on ten thousand weathered 
and painiless doors and w alls and fences in all the weathers of^in 
and ice and summer’s harsh heat, about il'e land. 

Then, with his hand already on the knob to turn it, he stopped. 
Once— it w'as one of the football trips of course, he had never ridden 
in a train otherwise save on that night visit to Memphis — he had 
descended onto a bleak station platform. There was a sudden 
commotion about a door. Ife heard a man cursing, shouting, a 
negro ran out the door, followed by a shouting while man. The 
negro turned, stooping, and as the onlookers scattered the white 
man shot tlie negro in the body with a blunt pistol. He remem- 
l)cred how the negro, clutching his middle, dropped onto his face 
then suddenly flopped over onto his back, actually appearing to 
ilongate himself, to add at least a yard to liis stature ; the cursing 
white man was overpowered and disarmed, the train whistled once 
and began to draw aw^y, a uiiifoimed trainman breaking out of the 
crow'd and running to overtake it and still looking back from iJie 
moving step. And he remembered bow he shoved himself up, 
instinctively using his football tactics to make a pface, where he 
looked down upon djp negro lying rigid on his back, still clutching 
his middle, his eyes closed and his face quite peaceful. I'hen there 
was a man — a doctor or an officer, he did not know’ — kneeling over 
the negro. He w^as trying to draw ihe negro s hands away. 
There was no outward sliow of resistance ; the forearms and hands 
at w^hich the doctor or officer wus lugging merely sevmed to have 
S^come in)n. The negro’s eyes did nqt open nor his peaceful 
expression alter , he merely said ; “ Look out, white folks. I 
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dwready been shot.” But they unclasped his hands at last, and he 
remembered the peeling away of the jumper, tlie overalls, a ragged 
civilian coat beneath which revealed itself to have been a long 
overcoat once, the skirts cut away at the hips as with a razoi , 
beneath that a shirt and a pair of civilian trousers. The waist of 
iliem was unbuttoned and the bullet rolled out onto the platform, 
bloodless. He released the dooiknob and remo\ed the overcoat 
md hung V o\ er hi« irm At k ast I won’t m ikt a failure with one 
of us, he thought, opening tlu door, entci mg. At first he believed 
the room was cmpt> . Ht siw the st^nc in its bov of pocked sind, 
surrounded by the nad kegs md upcndi d boxes , he even smelled 
the lank scorch of recent spitting. But no one sat ^here, and when 
a moment later he sa^^ the brother’s thick humouilcs^ surly face 
stailhg at him ov et the desk, foi an ins* mt he felt rage and outrage. 
He believed that Varner hid cleared the loom, sent them all away 
deliberately in ordei to deny him that 1 ist vindication, the ratifica- 
tion of succcs*^ which he h id coinc to huv with his hie , and sud- 
denly he knew a furious disnclinatioii, even a raging refusal, to die 
at all. He stooped quickly aside, all early dod^mg, scrabbling 
about him for some weapon as \ arntr’s 1 ict 1 ( c still further abo\ e 
the desk top like a bilious moon 

“ What in hell are you after ^ \dmcr said I told you two 
diys ago that window sash nn^ come yet.” 

“ Window sash ^ ” Labovr said. 

“ Nail some pi inks over it,” \amei said. “ Do you expect me 
to make a special trip to town to keep a little fresh air our of your 
collar ^ ” 

Then he remembered it The panes h id been bi oken out during 
the Christmas holidays. He had n tiled boards over them at the 
time. He did not remember doing it. Bur tlit n he did not remepi- 
ber being told about the promised sash two days ago, let dlone 
asking about it • And now he stopped rcmcmibering the window 
at all. He rose quietly and stood, the o\ ercoat over his arm , novv 
he did not eveg see the sjurly suspicious face any more. Yes, he 
thought quietly ; Yes I see. She never told him at all. She 
didn’t evin forget to. She doesn’t even know anything happened 
that was woi^jjpentiomng. Varner was still talkmg ; apparently 
someon^ had answered him : 

“ Well, what do you want, then ? ” 
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** I want a nail,” he said- 

“ Get it, then.” The face had already disappeared beyond the 
desk. “ Bring the hammer back.” 

“ I won’t need the hammer,” he said. “ I )ust want a nail.” 

The house, the heatless room m which he had lived for six years 
now witli his books and his bright lamp, was between the store and 
the school. He did not even look toward it when he passed. He 
returned to the schoolhouse and closed and locked the door. With 
a fragment of brick he drove die nail into the wall beside the door 
and hung the key on the nail. The schoolhouse was on the Jeffer- 
son road. lie already had the overcoat with him. 



CHAPFER TWO 


I 

Through that spnng and through the long succeeding summer of 
her fourteenth year, the youths of fifteen and sp teen and seventeen 
who had been in school with hei and others who had not, swai nc 1 
like wasps about the ripe peach which her full damp mouth resem- 
blcci^ There were about a do/cn of them. They forn?ed a group, 
close, homogeneous, and loud, of whicli she was the serene and 
usually steadily and constantly eatmg axis, centre There were 
three or four girL in the group, lesser girls, though if she were 
deliberately using them for toils, nobody knew it foi certain. 
They were smaller girls, even though mostly older. It was as 
though that abundance which had invested her cradle, not content 
with merely overshadowing them with the shape of features and 
texture of hair and skin, must also dwarf and extinguish them uliim- 
att ly with sheer bulk and mass. 

They were together at i^ast once a week and usually oftener. 
They would meet at the church on Sunday mornings and sit 
togetlier in two adjacent pews whic' presently became tneir own* 
by common consent of the congregation and authorities, like a class 
or an isolation place. They met at the community parries which 
would be held in the now empty schoolhouse, which was to be used 
for nothing else tor almost two yeais before aftother teacher was 
installed. They arrived m a gioup, the ych )se one another moncit- 
onously in the twosmg games, the boys clowning and ruthless, loud. 
They might ha\ etieen a masonic lodg^ »et sucfdenly down in Africa 
or China, holding a weekly meeting. 1 hey departed together, walk- 
ing back down tiie star- o j moonlit road m a tight noisy clump, to 
leave her ^t her tathA^’s gate before dispersing. It the boys had been 
sparring tor opportunities to walk home w ith her singly, nobody 
knew lhateitliiftecause she was never known to walk home sin^^ 
from anywhere or to walff anywheie anyhow when she coulfWielprff 
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They ^ould meet again at the singings and baptismgs and picnics 
about the country. It was election year and after the last of the 
planting and the first of the laymg-by of the crops, there were not 
only the first-Sunday all-day singings and baptismgs, but the vote- 
rousing picnics as well. The Varner surrey would be seen now 
week after week among the otlier tethered vehicles at country 
churches or on the edge of groves within which the women spread a 
week’s abundance of cold food on the long plank tables while the 
men stood beneath the raised platforms on which the candidates for 
the county offices and the legislature and C^ongress spoke, and the 
young people in gioups oi pairs moved about the grove or, in 
w'hatever of seclusion the gii Is could be enticed into, engaged m the 
clumsy hoisephv ot adolc^^cent courtship or seduction. She 
hstened to no speeches and no tables and did no sin^ng. 
Instead, with those two or tJnee or toui Icssei ghls she sat, nucleus 
of that loud frubi rated titoup , the nucleus, the centre, the centnee ; 
here as at the school patties oi last h, casting ovei them all that 
spell of incipient accouclu ment w hile rclusing herself to be pawed it, 
preserving even within that aura of licence and imitation in which 
she seemed to breathe and walk -or sit rather- -a ruthless chastity 
impel vious even to the liglit precarious balance, the actual over- 
lapping, of Protestant religious and sesua) excitement. It v as as if 
she really knew what instant, moment, slie was reserved for, even if 
not his name and face, and vva^ waiting for diit moment rather than 
merely lor the time for the eating to stait, as she seemed to be. 

• They would meet again at the homes of the girls. This would 
be piearrahgemcnt without doubt, and doubtless contri\ed by 
the other girls, though if she were aware that they invited her so 
that the bo}s would come, nobody ever divined this from her 
behaviour eitlicr. She would make visits of overnight or of two 
afid three di^s with them. She was not allowed to attend the 
dances which would-be held in tlie vdlage schoolhouse or m other 
schoolhouses or country stores at night. She had never asked 
permission ; it had rather been v lolently refused hei by her brother 
before anyone knew whether she was goVng to ask*it or not. The 
brother did not object to the house visits though. He evtn fetched 
her back and forth on the horse aS he had used to dv to and from 
she school and for the same reason he would notletliei walk from the 

''^ool'to the store to meet him, still seetfung and grimly outraged 
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and fanatically convinced of what he believed he was battling 
against, riding for miles, the oilcloth book-satchel containing the 
nightgown and the toothbrush which her mother compelled her to 
bring held in the same hand which clutched the cross of his sus- 
penders, the soft mammalian rubbing against his back and the steady 
quiet sound of chewing and swallowing m his ear, stopping the 
horse at last before the house she had come to visit and snarling at 
h^Ty “ Can't }Ou stop eating that damn pouto long enough to get 
down and let me go back to work ? ” 

In early September the annual County Fair was held in Jefferson. 
She and her parents went to town and h\ed for foui days in a 
boarding-house. The youths and tlie three gii Is were already diere 
waiting for her. While her father looked at livestock and farm 
tool^and her mother bustled cheeifu! and martineftish among 
ranked cans and jais and decorated cakes, she moved all day long in 
the hem-lengthened dresses she had worn last year to school and 
surrounded by her loud knot of loutish and belligerent adolescents, 
from shooting gallery to pitch game to pop stand, usually eating 
something, or time after time widioui even dismounting and still 
eating, rode, her long Olympian legs revealed halfw^ay to the thigli 
astride the wooden horses of merry-go-rounds. 

Bj her fifteenth year they were men. They were the size of 
men and doing the w'ork grown men at least — eighteen and 
nineteen and tw^enty, w^ho in diat time and country should have 
been thinking of marriage and, for her sake anyway, looking toward 
other girls ; for their own sakes, almost any other girl. But they 
were nol thinking of marriage. Theie was about a dozen of them 
too, who at some moment, instant, during that second spring which 
her brother still could not definitely put his fing^i on, had eiupted 
into her placid orbit like a stampede of ^ild cattle, trampling rud;^- 
lessly aside the children of last summer’s ycst< rday. Luckily for 
her brother, the pities were not as frequent tliis year as during the 
election summei, because he went with the family now in the surrey 
— the humourle^ seediine raging man in his hot bagging broad- 
cloth and collarless grazed shirt who now% as if in a kind of unbeliev- 
ing amazeflient, did not even snarl at her any more. I le had nagged 
Mrs. Varner iftm making her wear corsets. He would grasp her 
each lime he sSw her out*ide the house, m public or alone, wid 
for himsSf if she had them on. 
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Although the broUier declined to attend the singings and bap- 
tisings, he had badgered the parents into standing in his stead then. 
So the young men had \^hat might be called a free field only on 
Sundays. They would arrive m a body at the church, riding up on 
horses and mules taken last nigh'' fiom the plough and which would 
return to tlie plough with tomorrow's sun, and wait for the Varner 
suney to arrive. That was all the adolescent companions of last 
year e\er saw of liei now— that uhmpse of her between the surrey 
and the church dooi as she moved stiff and awkward in the corset 
and the hem-lengthened dicss of last } car’s childhood, seen for an 
instant then hidden by tlic ciowding suige of those who had dis- 
possessed them. Within anoibei year it would be the morning’s 
formal squire in a gliitennj; biigiry drawn by a horse oi mare bted 
for hanuss, and tlie \ourlis of this vtai would be crowded asv'e in 
their turn. But that would be next }car; now it was a hodge- 
podge though Tostraincd into something like decoium or at least 
discretion by the edifice and the div, i lea lied turmoil of lust like 
so many loweiing dogs alter a scaice-dcdgcd and apparent!/ un- 
aw^ares bitch, filing into the church to sit on a back bench where 
they could watch the honev-colouicd head demuie among those of 
her patents and brotbei. 

After church tlie brother would be gone, courting himself, it was 
believed, and through the long diowsing afternoons the trace- 
galled mules would doze aK>ng the Varner fence while their riders 
sat on the veranda, doggedlv and v ainly sitting each other out, crass 
' and loud and baffled and i a zing not at one another but at the girl 
herself who appiUently did nt^t care whethei they stayed or nor, 
apparently not even aware that the sitting-out was going on. 
Older people, passing, w^ould see them —the lialt-do/cn or so blight 
Sunday shirts with pinl* oi lavendci slcevc-garters, the pomaded 
hair above the sliav^ed sunburned necks, the polished shoes, the hard 
loud faces, the eyes filed with the memorv of a ^eek of hard labour 
m fields behind them and knowledge of another week of it aliead ; 
among them the girl, the centnee here too — the body of which 
there was simply too much diessed in ’'the clothing of childhood, 
like a slumberer washed out of Paridise by a night flood and dis- 
covered by chance passers and covered hurriedly* with the first 
S^armepi to hand, still sleeping. They w puld sit leasned and savage 
loud and v/ild at the vain galloping seconds while die shadows 
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lengthened and the frogs and whippoorwills began and tlie fireflies 
began to blow and drift above the creek. Then Mrs. Varner would 
come bustling out, talking, and still talking herd them all in to eat 
the cold remains of the heavy noon meal beneath the bug-swirled 
lamp, and they would give up. They would depart in a body, 
seething and decorous, to mount the patient mules and horses and 
ride in furious wordless amity to the creek ford a half-mile away and 
dismount and hitch the horses and mules and witli bare fists fight 
silently and savagely and wash the blood oiff in the water and mount 
again and ride their separate ways, with their skinned knuckles and 
split lips and black eves and for the time being freed even of i^age 
anrl frustration and desire, beneath the cold moon, across the 
planted land. 

Bf^hc third summer the trace-galled mules had given way to the 
trotting horses and the buggies. Now it v/as the youths, the out- 
grown and discarded of last year, who waited about the churchyard 
on Sunday mornings to watch in impotent and bitter turn rlicir own 
dispossession — the glittering buggy powriered only lightly over 
with dust, drawn by a bright mare or horse in brass-studded harness, 
driven by the man who owned them both — a man grown in his own 
right and never again 16 be haled from an attic bed in an iron dawn 
to milk cows or break land not his own, by a father who still held 
over him legally and sometimes physically too the power to bind 
and loose. Beside him would be the girl who last year, after a 
fashion at least, had been their own and who liad outgrfiwm them, 
escaped them like the dead summer it‘> df, who had learned at last to 
Wc'lk without proclaiming tlie corsets beneath the dresses c»f silk in 
w'hich she looked, not like a girl of sixteen dressed like twenty, but 
a woman of thirt3r dressed in the gaiments of hei sixtccn-ycar-old 
sister. 

At one time in the spring, for an afterno(«ii and evening, to be 
exact, there were^our buggies. Tbe fourtU one belonged to a 
drummer, rented. He appeared in the village by accident one day, 
having lost his \jay and blundered upon Frenchman’s Bend to ask 
directions without even iJnowing there was a store tliere, in a 
battered rig which a%fferson livery stable rented to travelling men. 
He saw the st^re and stopped and tried to sell the c^erk, Snopes, a 
bill of goods Sficl got noyhere quickly. He was a youngish c^- 
man witli city ways and assurance and insistence. He had presently 
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wormed from the usual loungers on the gallery who the actual 
owner of the store was and where he lived, and went on to Varner’s 
house and doubtless knocked and was or was not admitted, since 
that was all they knew then. Two weeks later he was back, in the 
same rig. This time he did n'>t even try to sell the Varners any- 
thing ; it was learned later that he had taken supper at the Varner 
house. That was Tuesday. On Friday he returned. He was 
now driving the best turnout T^hicli the Jefferson stable had — a 
runabout and a fait liorse — and he nor only wore a necktie, he had on 
the first white flannel trousers Frenchman’s Bend ever saw. They 
were the last ones too, and they were not there long : he ate supper 
with the Varners and that evening he diove the dauti.hter to a dance 
in a schoolhouse about eight miles away, and vanished. Someone 
else brought the daughter home and at daylight ihr ne\i ni^.ning 
the hostler found ihc rented liorse ind buggy tied to the stable door 
in Jefferson and that aftt‘inoi>n the night station agent told of a 
frightened and battered man tn a pan of ruined ice-cieaiii pants who 
had bought a ticket on the early train. The train was going south, 
though It w^as understood that the drummer li\ed m Memphis, 
where it was later learned he had a wife and family, but about tins 
nobody m Frenchman’s Bend eithei knew or cared. 

That left three. They were constant, almost m rotation, week 
and w'eek and Sunday and Sunday about, List summer’s foreclosed 
bankrupts waiting at the clmrch to watch Inm of tliat morning lift 
her out of the buggy. They still w^aited there to look at her 
' exposed leg when she got back into it, or, a lowering clot farther 
along die road, they would stand suddenly our of. the undergrowth 
as the buggy swept past to sliout vicious obscenity after it out of the 
spinning and choking dust. At some time during the afternoon 
one or two or three of diem would pass the Varner house, to see 
without looking at diem the liorse and buggy hitched to the fence 
and Will Varner napping in liis wooden hammock in its small grove 
in the yard and die closed blinds of the parlour windows beyond, 
shuttered after the local fashion, against the heat. They would 
lurk in the darkness, usually with a jug of white *liill whiskey, just 
beyond the light-radius of the homes or stores or schood buildings 
within the lamplit doors and windows of which tho silhouettes of 
\dancing couples moved athwart the whine and *S(Jueal of fiddles, 
^nce uiey barged yelling from a clump of shadow beside the 
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moonlit road, upon the moving buggy, the mare rearing and 
plunging, the driver standing up in die buggy and slashing at them 
with the whip and laughing at them as they ducked and dodged. 
Because tt was not die brodier, it was this dead last summer’s vain 
and raging jetsam, who divined or at least belie\ed that diere had 
never been but one buggy all the time. It was almost a year now 
since Jody had ceased to ^ait for her in the hall until she came out, 
dressed, the buggy wailing, to grasp her arm and exactly as he 
V, ould have felt the back of a new horse for old saddle sores, grimly 
explore with liis hard heavy hand to see if she had the corset on 
or not. 

This buggy belonged to a man named McC'arron who lived 
about twelve miles from the \illage. He was the onlv child of a 
wido‘!finierseH the only child of a well-to-do landowner. Mothet - 
less, she had eloped at nineteen with a hancKoinc, iead\-tongued, 
assured and pleasant man who Ind come into the country wnthoui 
specific antecedents and no definite past. He had bccMi there about 
a year. His occupation seemed to be mainly pi iving poker in the 
Lack rooms of ctruntry stores or the tack rooms of stables, and 
winning, though peifectly honestly; there hid ne\er been any 
cjuestion of that. All the women said lit* would make a poor 
husband. The men said that only a shutguti w ould e\ er make him 
a husband of any sort, and T>'ost ot them would have declined liim 
as a son-in-law even on those leims, because he had that about him 
which loved the night -not llie night’s shadows, but the bright ^ 
hysteric glitter-glare w'hich made them, the perversity of unsleeping. 
Nevertheless, Alison Hoakc climbed out a second -story window one 
night- There was no ladder, no drainpipe, no rope of knotted 
sheets. They said she jumped and McCarron •caught Her in his 
arms and they \ainshed foi ten days and returned, McCarron w^alk^ 
ing, his fine teeth exposed though the rest of ft^s face took no part 
in the smile, into ^e room wdiere old Hoake had sat for ten days 
now with a loaded shotgun across his up. 

To everyone’*^ surpris'’,^he made not only a decent Imsband, 
but son-in-law too. ^ Pie knew little about farming and did not 
pretend t(f like it, nevertheless he served as his fatlier-in-law’s 
overseer, carrjJjjg out the old man’s verbatim insti actions like a 
dictaphorjp record would#have of course, but having himself t^* 
gift of getting along well with, and even dominating somew^iat, ail 
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men not as ready of tongue as he, diough it was actually his jolly 
though lightly-balanced temper and his reputation as a gambler 
which got him the obedience of the negro field hands even more 
than his position as the son-in-law or even his proved prowess with 
a pistol. He even stayed home at nijrht and quit the poker-playing. 
In fact, later nobody could decide for certain if the cattle-buying 
scheme had not been the father-in-law’s instead of his. But within 
a year, by which lime he was a father himself, he was buying up 
cattle and taking them in droves overland to the railroad and 
Memphis every two or three months. This went on for ten years, 
by which time the faiher-in-law had died and left the property to 
his grandson. Then McCarron made his last trip. Two nights 
later one of his drovers galloped up to the house and waked his wife. 
McCarron was dead, and the countryside ne\'er did kuo^ ‘friiich 
about that either, shot in a gambling house apparently. His wife 
left the nine-year-old boy vith the negro servants and went in the 
farm wagon and fetched licr husband’s body borne and buried it 
on the oak and cedar knoll beside her father and mother. Shortly 
after that a rumour, a tale of a brief day or two, went about that a 
W'oman had shot him. But that died ; they only said to one 
another, “ So that’s what he w^as doing all the time,” and there re- 
mained only the legend of the money and jew els he was supposed to 
have w'on during the ten years and fetched home at night and, with 
his wife’s help, bricked up in one of the cliimneys of the house. 

The son, Hoake, at tw^enty-tliree looked older. Tliis was his 
father’s assurance in his face which was bold and handsome loo. 
It was also a little swaggering and definitely spoiled though not 
vain so much as intolerant, wdiich his father’s face had not been. 
It also lacked hunjour and equability and perhaps intelligence too, 
'jjhich bis father’s face had not lacked, but which that of the man 
who sat for ten days after his daughter’s elopement with a loaded 
shotgun on his lap,«prol)ably did. He grew up with a negro lad 
for his sole companion. They slept in the same room, the negro 
on a pallet on the floor, until he w^as ten years pld. The negro 
was a year older. When they were six and^seven, he conquered 
the negro with his fists in fair fight. Afterward he wotfld pay the 
negro out of his pocket money at a standard ra^*fixed between 
for die privilege of whipping the qegro, not stfverely, with a 
miniature riding-crop. 
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At fifteen his mother sent him to a military boarding-school. 
Precocious, well-co-ordinated and quick to learn whatever he saw 
was to his benefit, he acquired enough credits in three years to 
enter college. His mother chose an agricultural college. He went 
there and spent a whole year in the town williout even matriculating 
while his mother believed he was passing his fresliman work. The 
next fall he did matriculate, remained five months and was given 
the privilege of withdrawing fr«.>m tlie scIkjuI following a scandalous 
denouement involving the w ife of a minor instructor. I Ic returned 
home and spent tlie next two 3"ears ostensibly overseeing tlte 
plantation which his mother now ran. This meant that he spent 
some part of the day riding about it in the dress boots of his military 
school daj's w'hich still fitted his small feet and which were the first 
ridiny i-Wts the countryside had e\ er seen. 

Five months ago he happened by change to tide thrimgh 
Frenchman’s Bend \illage and sa\t Lula Varner. Tins was he 
against w^honi, following the tout of tlie Memphis drummer, the 
youths of Iasi summer’s trace-galled mules rose in embattled 
concert to defend that in wliich apparently they and the brotlier 
both had no belief, even though they theinsehes had failed signally 
to disprove it, as kni{2,lus before them have probably done. A 
scout of two or three would lurk about the Varner fence 10 watch 
the buggy depart and find whicli road it would lake. They would 
follow or precede it to wh«itever plank-trampling fiddle-impregnated 
destination, to wjii there with the jug of raw whiskey and follow 
it back home or toward home — the long return tlirough night- 
time roads across the mooned or unmooned sleeping land, the 
mare’s feet like slow silk in the dust as a horse moves when the 
reins are wrapped about the upright w^hip in ns dashboard socket, 
the fords into which the unguided mare would step gingerly down 
and slop unchidden and drink, nuzzling and blowing among the 
broken reflections of stars, raising its dripping muzzle and maybe 
drinking again or maybe just blowing into the water as a thirst- 
quenched horse will. There would be no \oice, no touch of rein 
to make it move on ; anyway, it would be standing there too long, 
too long, too long. One night they charged the moving buggy 
from the roadside shadow’s and were driven off by the whip because 
they had no c^ticerted plan but w'ere moved by a spontaneous 
combustidn of rage and grief. A week after that, the horse an^ 
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buggy tied to the Vamer fence, they burst with yells and banging 
pans around the comer of the dark veranda, McCarron presently 
strolling composedly out, not from the porch but from the clump 
of trees where Varner’s wooden hammock hung, and called upon 
two or tliree of them by name and cursed them in a pleasanf, 
drawling, conversational voice and dared any two of them * j m<*et 
him dow^n the road. They could see the pistol hanging in his 
hand against his flank. 

Then they gave him formal warning. They could have told 
the brother but they did not, not because the brother would more 
than likely have turned upon the informers with physical violence. 
Like the teacher Labove, they would luive welcomed that, they 
would have accepted that with actual joy. As with Labo\e, it 
would at least have been the same living flesh warm ur-O -^',’;rious 
impact, bruising, scoriating, springing blood, which, like Labove, 
was what they actually desired now' whether tht)^ knew it or not. 
It was because they were already insulated against acccpiance of the 
idea of telling him by the fact that their rage w'ould be w'asted tlien 
upon the agent of their vengeance and not the betrayer; they 
would have met the proflerer of a mortal affronting and injury 
with their hands bound up in boxing gloves. So tltey sent 
McCarron a formal warning in writing with their names signed. 
One of them rode the twelve miles to his mother’s house one night 
tind fastened the iKitice to the door. The next afternoon 
McCarron’s negro, a grow'n man too nows brought the five 
separate answers and escaped from them at last, bloody about the 
head but not seriously hurt. 

Yet for alm(;st another week lie foiled them. They were trying 
to rake him when he was in the buggy alone, either befoie he had 
reached the Varner house or after he had left it. But the mare 
w^as too fast for them to overtake, and their spiritless plough- 
animals would not ‘^tand ground and halt the mare, and they knew 
from the previous attempt that, if they tried to stop the mare on 
foot, he would ride them down, standing up in the buggy with the 
slashing whip and his hard bare jeering teeth. Besides, he had the 
pistol, they had learned enough about him lO know that he liad 
never been without it since he turned twenty-one. v And there w'as 
still the matter to be settled betw'een liim and tu., two w^ho had 
^jeaten his negro messenger. 
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So they were forced at last to ambusli liim at the ford wiih Eula 
in tlie buggy when the mare stopped to drink. Nobody e\er 
knew exactly \nlut happened. There \\a^ a house near the ford, 
but tlicre were no yells and shouts this rime, merely abrasions and 
cuts and missing teeth on four of the five faces seen by daylight 
tomorrow. The fifth one, the ocher of the two wIkj had beaten 
the negro, still lay unconscious m the nearby house. Someone 
found the butt of the buggy whip. It \v a:» ck)tted w ith dried blood 
aiid human hair and latei, \eais later, one of them told that it was 
the girl who hid wielded it, spunging fomi the buagy and with 
the ie%crstd whip btaiine tlirct of tIkiti bick v Lilc her companion 
used the reversed pistnl-buti «igainst the wag()n-'»pokt and dk 
brass knuckles of the other two. Thar was all mat wa> e\er known, 
the 1 •^gjjy^eacliing tlu Varnei house no«^ especially bt,Iated. Will 
Varner, in his uightshitt and eating j piece ot cold pc ich pie with a 
glass of buttermilk in the kuchen, lieird tluin come up from the 
gate and onto the veranda, till mg quietly, mutmunn:^ as she and 
her young men did about whai her latliei bflie'cd was nothing, 
and on into thi liousc, the hall, and onto tlie kiichen floor. V ainci 
looked up and saw the bold lundiomc face, the pleasant haul 
revelation of teeth which would hive beem callcrl ^mihng ai least, 
though It not partuularly deferent, the swilling eye, the long 
welt down the jaw, the hanging arm flat against the side. “ He 
bumped into something,’’ the daughter said. 

“I sec he did,” Varner said, “lie looks like 11 kicked him 
too.” 

“He wMnts some water and a towel,” she sairl. “ It\ <»ver 
yonder,” she said, tun mg , she did not come into the kitchen, 
the light. “ ril be back in a minute.” Varner heard her mount 
the stairs and move about in her room oveiliead but he paid no 
further attention. He lookid at McCarnm and saw that rhE 
exposed teeth were gritted rathci than smiling, jLmt^ he was sweating. 
After he saw that, Varner paid nt) more atieniion to die f ice eiiher. 

“So you bumped into something,” he said. “ Can you get 
that coat off ” 

“ Yes, the othef said. “ I did it catching my mare. A piece* 
of scantling.”* 

“ Serve yoertight fot keeping a mare like tliat in a woodshed,” 
Vainer sSid. “ This here arm is broke*,” 
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“All light,” McCdiron said. “Ain’t you a veterinary? I 
reckon a man ain’t so different from a mule.” 

“ That’s correct,” Varner said. “ Usually he ain’t got quite as 
much sense.” The daughter entered. Varner had heard her on 
the stalls again, though he did not notice that she now wore 
another dress from that m which he had left the house. “ Fetch 
my Vfhiskey jug,” he said. It was beneath his bed, \^here it 
stayed. She fetched it down. McCarron sat now with his bared 
arm flat on the kitchen table. He tainted once, erect m the diair, 
but not for long. After that it was onl^ the fi\cd tcctli iiicl the 
sweat until Varner had done. “ Poui bun another dunk and go 
wake Sam lo dii\e him home,” Varnct ud. But McC ancm would 
not, either be driven home or i>o to bed where he was He had a 
third dink horn the jug and he and the girl went the 

veranda and V uner finished his pie and milk and carried the jug 
back upstairs and went to bed. 

It was not the failiti and noi c'ln the hioilier. wlio tin h\e 
or st\ jears now had iciuall ]> cn -.upportc 1 iipiicdu and intact 
in bieaihmg life b\ an idc i w liidi h id not ( vcn t>rcw\n throucdi the 
stage of suspicion at all hut hi 1 '>prung full blrjwii as a conMction 
only the mote xiolcpt fen the tact iliar du most unrcmminu effort 
liad ne\tr been abk to puwe it, upon whom cli\inaiion had 
descended Varner look a drink himstlt Irorn the jug and ^'licned 
jt back undcrllu in cl when aciulcof dust nurktd the pi ice where 
It had sat for vcais, and went to sict p. He cntticJ liis accustomed 
• Slate ot unsnonnu and childlike slumber and did nut hear his 
daugliiei mounl tJie si in'*, to umoNt tlm time the clrtss which 
had hu own blood cm it. The mao, the l>ugg>, was gone by 
then, though McCarron f nnud in it again bcfoit he leaclied home. 
I he next morninir the doeten tound that, although the break had 
been properly set and splinted, nevertheless it had bioken free 
since, the two bone-ends telescoping, and so had to be set again. 
But Vdinei did not knov that — die father-, the lean pleasant ^hrewd 
unillusioned man asleep m the bed abovt^ the whiskey jug twelve 
miles away, who, legardless ot what eiiOi he migiit have made in 
the reading of the female heart in general and his> daughter’s m 
particular, had been betrayed at the last by failing to, anticipate that 
she w ould not only essay to, but up to a certain pd^i, actually sup- 
pcAt, With her own braced arm horn undbtneath, the injufred side. 
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Three months later, wlien the day tame for the delicate buggies 
and the fast bright lK)ises and mates to be seen no more along the 
Vainer fence, Will Varnei hiinselt ^as the la^t disco\ er it. They 
and the men wlio dro\e them were gon^, vanished overnight, not 
only from Frenchman’s Bend but from the country itself. 
Although one of the three knew ccrtainl). one who was guilty, and 
the other two knew collectively ivo who were not, all three of 
them fled, secretly and by back roads prohaldy, with saddle-bags 
i single hurried portmanteaus tot t a\elling last. One of them 
w^ent be auot of wliac lie believed the Varner nun would do. The 
(ilhcr two fled be can i the' kmw that the V nner^ would not do it. 
Be ause die Vaineis lOo woidd know ])v now f'*oin the oi ^ in- 
Mmtroveitible sonice, the giii htr^th, tliiat twc» ct them were not 
guilty , :irT?Ko those two w mid thus be u lecia^ d ilsc> to the flotsam 
ot a vain dead ytsieidav of pa>sionai an 1 eternal rcgier and grief, 
aloni/- wiiii tlu impotent oun s who l\ bidgenng them also, 
a'oiig V ith him who h id I'ecn '.iiev.# ''sful, n d » onferred upon them 
hkiwisc hlindh ancluniaui <l tb( uuladi oj iieces^. By fleeing 
to(i, thev pul m a hr il and despaiimg hid the guilt they had 
n it eompasbi d, the <»Ioiious shami of the lum they did not do. 

So when the woid wini ejuicdy fiom liousc to house about 
tile eountrv that MeCanon and ih two otlicis had vanished and 
tint Lul 1 Varnci w as in what c\ci\oiic else but her, it presently 
appeared, ealhd troulile, »h laSi to ieini of it was the father- this 
man who diecilully and iol)U:>rlv anci undevntmgly declined to 
accept jn} sueli ilieoiy as umak ch^^uty other than as a myth tc^ 
hoodwink }ouiig Imsbands with ]ust lo some imn derlmc to believe 
m free laritt or me eflie i y n pr«*}tT , wh(i as it was well knowr, 
had spent and was still spending no inconsiderable part of his lime 
proving to liimselt his own contention, who at tlu present moment 
was engaged in a liaison wiiii tlu middle -for tyish wife of one of iiTs 
own tenants. Ilg wxis too okl, he told her ba^oly and plainly, to be 
lomeattmg around at night, about In owm hou'^e or any other 
man’s. So she would meet him m du afternoons, on pretence 
of hunting hen-nests, in a* thicket beside the cieek near her house, 
in which^sylvan Pan-hallowed retieat, the fourteen-year-old boy 
whose haoii it was to spy on them \ jld, Varner would not even 
remove his htc. He was the last to hear about it, waked where he 
slept in Ills sock feet in fhe wooden hammock, by the peremptory 
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voice of his wife, hurrying, lean, loose-jointed and still not quite 
awake, in his stockings across ihe yard and into the hall where 
Mrs. Varner, in a loose old wrapper and the lace boudoir cap in 
which she took her afternoon naps, shouted at him in an immediate 
irate voice above the uproar of his'son’s voice from the daughter's 
room upstairs : “ Eula’s got a baby. Go up there and knock that 
fool in the head.’* 

“ Got a what ? ” Varner said. But he did not pause. He 
hurried on, Mrs. Varner following, up the stairs and into the room 
in which for the last day or two the daughter had remained more 
or less constantly, not even coming down for meals, suffering from 
whdt, if Varner had thought about it at all, he would have judged 
merely a stomach disorder from eating too much, possibly accumu- 
lated and suddenly and violently retroactive after sixte' ^ j^»ts of 
visceral forbearance and outragement. She sat in a chair beside 
the window in her loosened hair and a bright near-silk negligee 
she had ordered recently from a Chicago mail-order house. Her 
brother stood over her, shaking her arm and shouting : “ Which 
one was it ? Tell me which one ! ” 

“ Stop shoving me,” she said. “ I don’t feel good.” Again 
Varner did not paus^.*. He came between them and thrust Jody 
back. 

“ Let her alone,” he said. Get on out of here.” Jody turned 
on Varner his suffused face. 

“ Let her alone ? ” he said. He laughed fiercely, with no mirth, 
•his eyes pale, popping and enraged. ” That’s what’s the matter 
now ! She’s done been let alone too damn much already ! I 
tried. I knowed what wqs coming. I told botli of you five years 
ago. But no. You both knew better. And now see what you 
got ! See wdiat’s tiappencd ! But I’ll make her talk. By God, 
i‘ il find out who it wqs. And tlien I ” 

“ All right,” Varner said. “ What’s happened ? ” For a 
moment, a minute almost, Jody appeared to be beyond speech. 
He glared at Varner. He looked as though only a supreme effort 
of will kept him from bursting where hc-'stood. 

“ And lie asks me what’s happened,” he said’at last, in cn amazed 
and incredulous whisper. “ He asks me what’s happened.” He 
whirled ; he jerked one hand upward in a gestU.e of furious 
refSlidiation and, Varner following, rushed upon Mrs. Varner, who 
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had )ust reached the door, her hand upon her fleshy now heaving 
breast and her mouth open for speech as soon as breatli leturned. 
Jody weighed two hundred pounds and Mrs. Varner, although not 
much over fi\ e feet tall, weighed almost as much. Yet he managed 
somehow to run past her in the door, she grasping at him as Varner, 
eel-like, followed. “ Stop the fool ! she shouted, following again 
as Varner and Jody thundered back down the stairs and into the 
ground-floor room \\hich Varner still called his office though 
for the last two years now the cleik, Snopes, had slept on a cot 
in It, T\here Varner no^v overtook Jody bending over the open 
diawer of the clumsy (and now p icelcss, though Vainer did not 
knc'w It) ^valnut secrccaiv which had belonged to Varners grind 
father, scrabbling a pistol fiom among the jumble of dried cotton 
bolls aau^ed pods and harness bin kits and cartridges and old 
papers which it contained Thnnigh the window beside the desk 
the negiess, the cook, could be -^ecn running across the backyard 
toward her cibm, her apion ovei her head, as negroes do when 
troubk stalls amontf tin white people. Sam, tlie man, was 
following, though slower, looking bick at the house, when both 
Varner and Jody saw him at the sime time. 

“ Sam * Saddle m} horse ^ ” Jody roared. 

“ You Sam * " Varnei sliouk 1 They both grasped the pistol 
nf'W, rlie four hands now appaicntlv hopelessly inextricable in 
the open drawer. “ Don’t touvli thu hoise * ( omc batk here 

tills minute * ” Mrs Varner s tt( l wen' nov pounding m the hall. 
The pistol came free of the drawer, thc^ supped back, their hands^ 
locked and tangled, to see her ik>w in the door, hei hand still at 
her hewing breast, her ordinarily cheertui opinionated fact suffused 
and irate. 

“ Hold him till 1 get a stick of stove wood,” she gasped. “ I’ll 
fix him. ril fix both of them Fuming up pregnant and yelling 
and cursing here the house when 1 am tiygig ic^ take a nap ! ” 

“ All right,” Varner said. ” Go and get it.” She went out ; 
she seemed to l^a\e been sucked violently out of the door by her 
own irate affrontment. * Varner wrenched the pistol free and 
h’lrled Jdtly (he was quite strong, incredibly wiry and quick for 
all his sixty years, thougli he had lold intelligence for his ally 
w'herc the sdti had only blind rage) back into tlie desk and went 
and threw the pistol mte/the hail and slammed the door and turned 
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the key and came back, panting a little but not mucli “ What in 
hell are you trying to do ^ he said 

“ Noting • Jody cried. “ Ma}bc you don’t give a damn 
about your name, but I do I got to hold my head up before 
folks e\en if you ain’t ” 

“ Hah, ’ Varner said “ I am l noticed vou ln\mg any trouble 
holding It up You ha\ e )ust about ilicady got to v. h re you l m l 
get It far enough down to I icc vour own sliots ’ Jodv gl iied at 
him, panting 

“ By God,” he said, ‘‘ n\ i>b( slit wt n t lilk but I *cck ni 1 cm 
find somebody tint will I find all thitt ol them I II ” 

“ What foi ^ Ju''! out < i cuiiositv to lincl out lor ten mi just 

which of ihem wj'. mcl w isn t luldhng her * \^nm for i long 
moment jod^ could not sjx ik u ill 1ft otl igain ^I'^’Vltsk, 
huge , bull-go idf d nnpount ind ouiri fd iti nll^ suffering, not 
from ksc-\ irnti but lion fiustntion Mis Xarntts hciv) 
siotkinced ket pounded i un in ilit hill, !i f ii nciw to 
liimmei at the dooi \ ith the ^t^ck ci \f otl 

“ You, Will I ” slu sliouttu Open tin dooi ’ 
“Youmcm\ou un t nn to cU r t r rr ]odvsticl ‘ Not 
anything ^ ” 

“Do what^” Vtrmr said To v\ho^ Don i ^ou know 
them clamii tome its are haliw av to J t \as nt w ^ Wfit it would \ ou 
be about now, il it was you V'Utre wtnild I bt, t\tn at my 
age, if I was footloose enough 1 1 prowl anv i ml I w mted to and 
' tould get in when 1 did I know damn well where, and so would 
you —right where thev arc and still huitj-ing lustrntat” Ht 
wtnt to the door and unlocked it, though tiie steady iittc tittoo 
of Mrs. Vcirner’s stick wis so louJ that she appircntly did not heu 
the key turn at all “ Now >ou go on out to ihf barn and sti 
^iiibwn until you cool ofl. Make Sam dig you some worms and go 
fashing. If this family needs any held holdingjup done, ITl tend 
to It myself.” He turned the knob “ Hell and damnuiun, all 
this hullabaloo and uproar bf cause one eonlounded running lutch 
finally fo\ed herself. What did you e\p^*et — that she w ould spend 
the rest of her life just running waiei thiougli it ^ ” « 

That was Saturday afternoon. On th< next Monday mornmg 
the seven men squatting about the gallery of the stLore saw the 
cleVk, Shopes, coming on foot down the n ad from Varner’s house, 
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followed by a second mwin v, ho was can ying a suitcase. The clerk 
not only wore the grey doth cap and the minute lie but a coat too, 
and then the^ saw that the suitcase which the second man earned 
was the straw one which Snopes had earned new to Varner’s house 
one afternoon a year ago and left there. Then they began to look 
at the man who was can ying if. They s iw that the clei k was heele<l 
as by a dog by i man a little smaller than himsch but shaped ex ictly 
like him. It was as though the two of them mc»*cly graded 
^ y pt 1 c. At litbt glance even the two faces were identical, 

until tilt two of them mounted tlu sups Then they saw tliat the 
secoml face was a Snopes face light uiough, differing from the 
other only by rli u u picdutihlt variition within the non kn^shin 
to which thc\ hid bceomt accust >nieJ in this case a face not 
'’can tlie othci cvtctly mr closer the' features plucked 
t >gcthcr at the centre td it nf)t I s vnnt inm t impulse ‘-lut lather 
from tht outside, as though b a stride >w n gcsiutc of rhe hngers 
ot one liand , a ^ icc qiiiel' iiicl hrigut md not derisive exactly 
ds piof mnclly ml nuoitUibh men, h hind the bright, alert, 
amoral t \cs of i >v{iuiului iviupijunk 

llicv mounucl the steps md cro sed the galkrv, catrymg the 
suite ise Snopes ittked I » he k 1 ai ilurn cxietl^ as Will Varner 
himself did iL cli wmg, iliCv cr lei^^el th * store Afier a while 
time more' men cTme ipt of the blacksnmh sliop opposite, so 
there was a do/tn of ilu m ’)c>i ^ with n sielu e f ilic gallery when, 
an hour latei, the \aincr si ru>^ <^arne up Fhe^ uegto, Sam, was 
driving. Bcsirl him ui troni was iJie tremcndmio battered telescope*' 
bag which Mr ind Mi^ \ irner h 1 inicle the 11 honeymoon to 
Sunt Loun with and v hi J. il! tiavelling Valuers iiad used since, 
e\ en the daughte rs m in \ mg, si u hng 11 b ck empty, when it would 
sc'ern to be botli syinhc/l and foim »l notice of mo*onset, the mundane 
return, the valedictory of bnglir passumi’s gcncious impulsivS" 
abandon, as the pnn^cd card h id bc'cm ot its li(>^^ful dawn. Vaine r, 
in the back sear with his daughter, c Jk d a general gieeting, short, 
perfectly inflcctionless, unreadable. He did not get out, and those 
on the gallery looked qufelly once and then away from the calm 
beautiful «nask besifle him bcaeatli the Sunday hat, the veil, above 
the Sunday djess, even the winter coir, seeing without looking at 
him as Snop»s came out of the stoie, carrying the straw suitcase, 
and mounted to the f/int scat beside the telescope bag. The 
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surrey m()\ed on. Snopes turned liis head once and spat over the 
wheel. He had the straw suitcase on his knees like the coffin of a 
baby’s funeral. 

The next morninej Tull and Bookwright returned from Jefferson, 
where they liad delivered another drove of cattle to the railroad. 
By that night the countryside k'‘ew the rest of it — how on that 
Monday afternoon Varner and his daughter and his clerk had 
visited his bank, whore Varner had cashed a considerable cheque. 
Tull said it was for tlirec hundred dollars. Bookwright said that 
meant a hundred and fifty then, since Varner would discount e\cn 
hu own papei to himself hfiv pei cent. From tlieie the} had gone 
to the coiiithousc, to the ( hancci} Cleik’s office, where a deed to 
the Old Frenchman place was reunded to Flem and Kula Varn/’i 
Snopes. A Justice of the Peace had a desk in tlie 
office, wheie the} hoiighi the licence. 

Tull blinked rapidlv, telling it. lie coughed. “ 'The bndc and 
groom left for Texas nghi utter tl'c cciemonv,” be said. 

“That mjkc> tue,"’ a imm named Arm'-ncl said. “But they 
sa V Texas is a big jilacc 

“ It’s beginning to need 10 bt,” Bookwnghi said. “ You mean 

SIX.” 

Tull coughed. Ih was still blmkmg laptcll). “Mr. Varner 
paid foi 11 too/’ be said. 

“ Paid what to(».' ” Armstid said. 

“ 'Fhc wedding licence,” Fiili said. 

2 

She knew him well. Sh<* knew him so well that she nc\cr had 
to look at him an^ moie. She had known him cvei since her 
TSuiieenth suinmti, when the people said that he had “passed” 
her hroilicr. Tlie) did not sa\ it to her. She would not ha\c 
heaid iliem. She would not ha\e caied. She saw him almost 
e\er) day, bee luse in her fifteenth summei he began to come to 
the house itself, usualK after supper, to sit with IVer father on the 
veranda, not talking but listening, spitting bis tobacco neatly over 
the 1 ailing. Somt'iimes on Sundu afternoons lie w^tuld come and 
squat against a nee bestdc the wooden hammock wbtre her father 
layhn hts stockings, still not talking and si^ill chewing ; she would 
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see him there from where she sat on the veranda surrounded by her 
ravenintj; crowd of that year’s Sunday beaux. By then she had 
learned to recognise tlic mute Inssing of his tennis shoes on the 
veranda planks ; without using or even turning her head she would 
call toward the interior ot ilic liousc : “ I’apa, here's tliat man,” or, 
presently, “ the man ” — “ papa, here’s the m in again,” tlumgh 
sometimes she said Mr. Snopcs, sa)»inGr it cx «li 1 ) as she would have 
said Mr. Dog 

In the next summtr, hei sixktntli, she not onl)^ did not look 
ai him, ,he never sav\ him again because I'c now lived in the same 
house, eating at the same i iMt, usinz liei ])ri>!her\ siddle-horse to 
attend to his and hci hulur’s mUitnnahh business. He v\ould pa a 
her in the hall where her b’‘odKr lield licr, cl laccI to go out to tlu' 
waitn. while Ills hard 1 iging hand tvpioicd to set if she 

liad the < orsc t on, and she w ould not s# e him. She (aced him ar los** 
ilie table to cat twice i dj\ Ixca ise she ite K r own breaklasi in the 
kitchen, at whitcv^i m»rlmorning hour her mothei fmallv got her 
up, thougli onci she \\a-> iwakc n was no furtli> trouble tc^ get her 
down to the table , h lined at list Irom the kitchen lij the negress 
in her mother, the list hilf-eaten biscuit m ber hind and her i ici 
unwashed and lookintr, in tin rich ckslubilk of bet loose hair 
and the sloven and not alvui}s dean v irmcnts she had groped into 
between bed and breakfast tihle, is if <^hc had )ust been surprised 
from a couch of illicit love j\ a police la’ci, '*hc would meet and 
pass him returning 10 his noon meal, in the hah, and he had neve 1 
been. And so one da\ they dapped her into her Sunday cioihes 
and put tlie icst of licr things the t iwdrv miil-oicki ncglig^^es 
.incl nightgowns, the big duap fhmsv shoes and vdiat toikt ihmes 
she had — into the tremendous big and took hci to town in tlic 
sunev and manied her to lum. ^ 

llailifT was in Jefferson that Monday afUMiiOon too. He saw 
the thiet of then^rioss the Square from ihc^bank to die cennt- 
liouse and followed them. He wJkcd past the door to the 
C hmccry C leikk office and saw the m inside , he could have 
waited and seen them go^rom there to the Circuit Clerk’s oflice 
and he cctild hive ?vitnessed tlie marriage, but lie did not. He 
did not need i*> He knew what wa^ liappcriing now and he had 
alread^r gonemn to tlie station, tliere waiting an houi before ihe 
train was due, and he w 4 s not wrong, he saw the straw suitc^e 
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and the big telescope bag go into the vestibule, in that juxtaposition 
no more paradoxical and bizarre ; he saw the calm beautiful mask 
beneadi the Sunday hat once more beyond a moving window, 
looking at nothing, and that was all. If he had lived in French- 
man's Bend itself during that spring and summer, he would have 
known no more — a little lost \illage, nameless, without grace, 
forsaken, yet which wombed once by chance and accident one blind 
seed of the spendthrift Olympian ejaculation and did not even know 
it, without tumescence conceived, and bore — one bright brief 
summer, concentric, during which three fairly well-horsed buggies 
stood in steady lotation along a picket fence or spun along adjacent 
roads between the homes and the u ossroads stores and the school- 
houses and cliurches whete people gathered fot pleasure or at 
least for escape, and then overnight and simultaneou seen 

no more ; then eccentric : buggies gone, vanished —a lean, loose- 
jointed, cotton-socked, shrewd, ruthless old man, the splendid girl 
with her beautiful masklike face, the froglike creature wliich barely 
reached lier shoulder, cashing a cheque, bu\ing a licence, taking a 
train — a word, a single \m 11 to believe born of envy and old death- 
less regret, murmured from cabin to cabin above the washing pots 
and the sewing, fram wagon to liorseman in n>ads and lanes or 
from iider to halted plough in field furrows ; the word, the dream 
and wish i)l all male under sun capable of harm — the young wlio 
only dreamed yet of the mins they wete still incapable of; the 
sick and the maimed s\^ eating in sleepless beds, impotent for the 
harm they willed lo do; the old, now -glandless earth-creeping, 
the veiy buds and blossoms, the garlands of whose yellowed 
triumphs had long fallen into the profitless dusi, embalmed now^ 
and no more dead to the living world it they were sealed in buried 
vaults, behind the impregnable matronly caln-o of others* grand- 
"childien*s grandmothers - the word, with its implications of lost 
triumphs and defeats nf unimaginable splendour — and which beast : 
to have that w'ord, that dream and hope for futuie, or to have had 
need to flee that word and dream, for past. Even one of die actual 
buggies remained. Ratliff was to sec it^ discovered a few months 
afterw'ard, standing empty and with pioppcci shafts ifi a stable 
shed a few miles from the village, gathering dust ; cbk:kens roosted 
upon it, steadily streaking and marring the once-b/ight tarnish 
wi6i limelike droppings, until the next birvest, the money- time. 
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xilitn the father of its late driver sold 11 to a negro farmhand, after 
v^hich It would be seen passing through the village a few times each 
year, perhaps recognised, perhaps now, while its new ownei 
married and began to get a family and then turn grey, spilling 
diildren, no longer ghtit ring, its wheels wued upright in succession 
by crossed barrel staves until staves and delicate wheels both 
vanished, translated apparently in motion at some point into stout, 
not nev/, slightly smaller wagon wheels, giving it a list, the list too 
i tcrchangc ibk, ranging fiom quartci to quartet between two of its 
passing appearances behind a successK>n of spavined and bony 
lioises and mules in wire and lopt piuhed liarnc^'*, as il itsov\ner 
had horsed it ten m lutes auo (mx of a secret boneyard foi ihi* 
particular final sv in song’s ipotheosis which, woefully misin- 
laJ ^is own cip icitics, w is c ich time not the; last. 

But when lit it hst tunntl his liitlt rough team towird French- 
man’s Bend igain, Bookw right ind lull ji id long since leturned 
home and t Id it It w is now Stptembfi I he cotton was open 
and ‘Spilling into llit fields, the verv an sindUd ot it In field 
after held as he piss d along the pickos, atitsud in stooping 
amtudes, se< med fixed amid tlu con^^tant surf of buistmg bolls like 
piles in suil, the Ion*., partl>-fill( d sicks stic iming away behind 
them like rigid fio'< n 11 us I he air wa In t, \ ivid and breathless 
— i linil htict c».ncenti Ui m of ihc doomed and dying summer. 
Tlie feet of lilt small hoisi iwinkUd 1 ipidlv in the dust and he 
sat, loose and tasy to the motion, tin lems lo >sc in one hand, 
inscrutable ot fice, his tjts dirklv impcncirable, quiz/ical and 
bemused, n mcuibcring, stdl scciiig them the binl», the court- 
liou'-e ihcstmon, the ilir x lutihil mtsk cen once more beyoml 
a moving pine of gliss, then gone. Bui that w is all right, it was 
just me It, ju i gdmcai, he thouglU, and God Ivnows tlicn was a^ 
plenty of that, vesteidiy and tomorrow loo Ot couise theic was 
the waste, not wasted on Snopes but on all^of them, himself in- 

f hided I \cept was it w iste ^ h * thought suddenly, seeing the 

face again lor an instant as though he had recilled not only the 
afternoon but the train t(?o- the train itself, whicli had served its 
diy and srtiediile aifd so, despite the hud cats, the locomotive, no 
more existed. • He looked at the face agiin Jr hid nor been tragic, 
and now it w«is not even damned, since from behind it iheie looked 
out only another mortal/iatural enemy of the masculine race. i^nd 
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beautiful : but then, so did the highwayman’s daggers and pistols 
make a pretty shine on him ; and now as he watched, the lost calm 
face vanished. It went fast ; it was as if the moving glass were in 
retrograde, it too merely a part, a figment, of the concentric flotsam 
and jetsam of the translation, and there remained only the straw 
bag, the minute tie, the constant jaw : 

UnuL at last^ baffled^ they come to the Prince his self, “ Sire^' 
they says, “ He just wont, JVe cant do nothing with him'* 

“ What ? ” the Prince hollers, 

“ He says a bargain is a bargain. That he swapped in good faith 
and honour^ and now he has come to redeem it^ like the law says. And 
we cant find it'' they says, “ JVe done looked everywhere. It 
wasn't no big one to begin with nohow ^ and wc was specially careful 
in handling it, JVe scaled it up in a asbestos matchh^nm^mitfeit the 
box in a separate compartment to itself. But y\hcn wc opened the 
compartment^ it was gone. The matchbox was there and the .\cal 
wasn't broke. But there wasn't nothing in the matchbox but a little 
kind of dried upsnicai under one edge. And now he has come to 
redeem it. But how tan wc redeem him into eternal torment without 
his soul? " 

“ Damn itf tJu Prince hollers, “ Give him one of the extra 
ones. Ain't there souls turning up here everyday,, hanging at the door 
and raising all kinds of hell to get in herCy even bringing letters 
from Congressmen y that we never even heard of? Give him one of 
them," 

* “ JVe tried thatf they says, “ He won't do it. He says he don't 

want no more and no less than his legal interest according to what 
the banking and the civil laws states in black and white is hisn. He 
says he has come prepared to meet his bargain and signaturCy and he 
sholy expects you of all folks to meet yourn," 

“ Tell him he can go then. Tell him be had the wrong address^ 
That there am t nothing on the books here against him. Tell him 
his note was lost — if there ever was om. Tell him wc had a floody 
even a freeze?' 

“ He won't gOy not without his ” ' 

" Turn him out. Eject him," 

“ How ? " they says, He's got the law," 

“ Ohoj' the Prince says, “ A sawmill advocate, I see. All 
ri^tj* he says, “ Fix it, JVhy bother )^c ? " And he set back 
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and raised his glass and blowed the flames offen it like he thought they 
was already gone. Except thiy wasn't gone. 

“ Fix what I ** they says. 

“ His bribe ! the Prince hollers. “ HU bribe ! Didntyou just 
tell me he come in here with his mouth full of law ? Did you expect 
him to hand you a wrotc-out bill for it I *’ 

“ We tried thatf they says. “ He wont bribe." 

Then the Prince set up there and sneered at them with his sharp 
better tongue and no talkback^ about how likely what they thought was 
a bribe would be a cash discount with maybe a trip to the Legislature 
throweditiy and them standing there and listening and taking it because 
he was the Prince. Only there was one of them that had been there 
in the time of the Prince s pa. He used to dandle the Prince on his 
knee wnen Prince wao a boy ; he even made the Prince a little 
pitchfork and learned him how to use it practising on Chinees and 
Dagoes and Polynesians^ until his arm^ would get strong enough to 
handle his share of v hite folks. He didn't appreciate this and he 
drays ed his self up and he looked at the Prince and he says^ 

“ Your father made, unreprovedy a greater failure. Though maybe 
a greater man tempted a greater man." 

“ Or you have been reproved by a lesser f the Prince snaps back. 
But he remembered them old days too, when the old fellow was smiling 
fond and proud on his crude youthful inventions with BB si^e lava 
and brimstone and suchy and bragging to the old Prince at night about 
how the b(^ done that day^ about what he invented to do to that little 
Dago or Chinee that even the grown flks hadn't thought of yet. So 
he apologised and got the old fellow snv^othed down^ and saySy “ What 
did you offer him ? " 

“ The gratifications." 

“ And ? " 

“ He has them. He says that for a man .hat only chews^ any 
spittoon will do." 

And then?" 

“ The vanities^' 

- And ? " 

“ He Ifas them. He brought a gros^ with him in the suitcase^ 
specially made-up for him outen asbestos^ with unmeltable snaps." 

“ 7 hen wlfat does he want/" the Prince hollers. “ What c^s 
he want I Paradise ? "f And the old one looks at him and at flfst 
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the Prince thinks it*s because he airit forgot that sneer. But he 
finds out different, 

“ Nof the old one says, “ He wants hell"' 

And now for a while there airit a sound in that magnificent kingly 
hall hung about with the proud bcttle^torn smokes of the old martyrs 
but the sound of frying and the Jaint constant screams of authentic 
Christians, But the Prince was the same stock and blood his pa was. 
In a flash the sybaritic indolence and the sneers was gone ; it might 
have been the old Prince his self that stood there, “ Bring him to mef 
he says, “ Then leave usi* 

So they brought him in and went away and closed the door. His 
clothes was still smoking a little though soon he had dune brushed 
most of it off. He come up to the Throne^ chewing^ toting the straw 
suitcase, 

“ Well? the Prince ^ay s. 

He turned his head and ^pit^ the spit fiy ing off the floor quick in a 
little blue ball oj smoke, “ I come about that soulfl he say s. 

“ So they tell mef the Ptince say:,, But \ou havj no soul?^ 

** Is that my fault ? ” he says. 

Is it mine ? '* the Prince fays, “ Do you think I created you ? ” 

“ Then who did c " he ssays. And he had the Prince there and the 
Prince knowed it. So the Prince set out to bribe him his self. He 
named over all the temptations^ the gratifleations^ the satieties ; it 
sounded sweeter than music the way the Prince fetched them up in 
detail. But he didnt even stop chewing^ standing there holding the 
straw suitcase. Then the Prince said^ “ I.ooh yonder f pointing at 
the wally and there they was^ in order and rite for him to watch ^ watch- 
ing his self performing them all^ even the ones he hadnt even thought 
about inventing to his selfyet^ until tney was done^ the last unimaginahle 
mPne, And he just turned his head and spit another scorch of tobacco 
on to the floor and the Prince flung hack on the throne in very exas- 
peration and baffled ^age. 

“ Then what do you want?^^ the Prince says. “ What do you 
want? Paradise?*' 

“ I hadnt figured on itf he says, “ Is it yours to offer ? ” 

“ Then whose is it ? ** the Prince says. And the Prince knowed 
he had him there. In fact, the Prince knowed he Had him all the 
tirrfe^ ev^r since they had told him how he had walked ih the door with 
his mouth already full of law ; he even lea^, d over and rung the fire- 
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bell so the old one couh be there to see and hear how it was done^ 
then he leaned back on thi Thtone and looked down at him standing 
there with his straw suitcase^ and says^ You have admitted and even 
argued that I created you. Therefore your soul was mine all the time. 
And therefore when you offered it as security for this note^you offered 
that which you did not possess and so laid yourself liable to ” 

** I have never disputed thatf he »tn 

“ criminal action. So take \our hag and '* the Prime says. 

Eh the Prince says. “ IP hat did you sa\ I" 

1 h ive ne% ei disputed he says. 

“ IP^hat ^ *’ the Prime \ay\ “ Desputed u hat '' ExLcpt that it 
dont make any noise ^ and now the Prime is Itanmg forward ani 
now he jtels that ert hot Jtoor under his knees and he can feel hts 
self gruhb. y^^vid hauling at his throat to get the words oiit like he was 
digging potatoes omen haiJ ground. “ IJ ho are you he says^ 
choking and gasping and his eyes a-popping up at him setting there 
\Mth that straw suitcase m the 1 1 rone among the bright^ cro'wn- 
shaped flames. ** Take Paiadist f * the Princi scrt^anis. “ Take 
U f lake It f ” Ani t/e M*nJ roar up and the dark roa^^ Jonn 
aid thi Prime scrabbling across tm floor, cLmng and scrabbling at 
that hektd door, set taming. . . . 
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Sitting in the haired buckboard, RatlifF ^ luheJ the old fat white 
horse emerge fiom Varner’s l(^t and come down the lane beside 
the picket fence, suriouncUd and preceded bv the nch sonorou'> 
organ- tone of us cm tails. So he*'- back to the hr»rse again, he 
thought, lie’s c<)t to straddle his Itg^ at Ica^-t on^e to keep on 
mo\ing. So he had to \jl\ that too. Not onlv the deed to the 
land and the two-dollar wedding licence and ihom two tickets to 
lexis and the tash, b^u tlu riding m that n^w 1 nggx with some- 
body to do the diixing, ti get diat } atcnled neck-tie out of his 
store and out of his house. The horse c ime up and stopped, 
apparently of Us own accoid, beside th^ bucknoard in winch 
Rathfl lat neat, decorous, and tni\c like a ( illei m a house of 
death. 

“ You must have Ikcii lesp* rrte,” he said quietly. He meant 
no insult. He was not even thinking of Varners daughter’s 
sliame or of his daughter at all. He meani the land, the Old 
fienchman place. lit had never i r one moment behtsed that 
It had no value. He might have b(he\cd thi*; if anyone else had 
owned it. But the \t^y fact that Varner had ever come into 
possession of it and still kept it, apparently no effort to 

sell it or do anything else with it, was proof enough for him 
He declined to behe\c that Vainer e\er had been or ever would 
be stuck with anrthing; ihat if he acquireciit, he got it cheaper 
than anyone else could ha\e, and if u i^ept it, it was too \aluable 
to sell. In th% case of ^he Old Frenchman place he could not 
see w^hy this was so, but the fact that Varner had bought it and 
still had ?t was sufhcieni. So wlun Varner finally did let it go, 
Ratliff believAl it was because Varnci had at last got the price for 
which he h^H been holding ^t for twenty years, or at least s^me 
sufficient price, wheth^ it was in money or not. And when he 
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considered who Varner had relinquished possession to, he believed 
that the price had been necessity and not cash. 

Varner knew that Ratliff was thinking it. He sat the old horse 
and looked down at Ratliff, the little hard eyes beneath their bushy 
rust-coloured brows glinting at the man who was a good deal 
nearer his son m spirit and intellect and physical appearance too 
than any of his own get. “ So you think pure livei ain’t going 
to choke that cat,” he said 

Maybe with that ere little piece ol knotted-up string in it ^ ” 
Ratliff said. 

” What little piece of knotted-up string ^ ” 

“ I don’t know,” Ratliff said. 

” Hah ” Vainer siid. “ \ou poini> mj way ^ ” 

“ I reckon not,” Rttliff sue! ‘ I’m going to meJsey down to 
the stole ” Unless maybe h< c\cn feels he can set aiound it too 
again now, he thought 

“ So am I,” Varner said “ I g(;t that dimn tiial this morning 
That damn Jack Huusron and that V' hat s-his-name Mink. 
About that durned conlomidid strui> yeailmg ” 

” You mean Hoiston sued him ^ ” Rathft said. “ Houston ^ ” 
” No, no Houston just kept the yearling up He kept it up 
all last summer and Snopcs let him pisiure and feed it all winter, 
and it run in Houston’s pasiuie all this spring and summer too. 
Then hst week (in some reason he decided to go and get it. I 
reckon he hgured to beef it So he went to Houston’s with a 
rope He was in Houston’s pasture, ^r}ing to catch it, when 
Hi^ustun come up and stopped him. He finally had to draw his 
pistol, he claims. He says Snopes looked at the pistol and said, 
‘That’s what you’ll need Because you know I ain’t got one.’ 
And Houston said all right, they would lay the pistol on a fence 
post and back oft one post apiece on each side and count three 
and run for it.” 

“ Why didn’t they ? ” Ratliff said. 

“ Hah,” Varner said shoitly. “ Come on I w int to get it 
over with. 1 got some business to tend to.” 

“ \ ou go on,” Ratliff said. “ I’ll mosey on slow. 1 ain’t got 
no yearling calf nor trial neither today.” 

So the old fat clean horse (it looked always as if it had just come 
back from the dry-cleancr’s ; you could ah lost smell the benzene) 
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moved on again, wiili a rich preliminary internal clu)rd, going on 
along the gapped and weathered pickci fence. Rathff sar in the 
srill-motionless buckboard and watched it and the lean, loose- 
jointed figure which, with the exception of the liirce-year runabout 
interval, had bestridden it, the same saddle between them, for 
twenty-five years, thinking how if, as dogs do, the white horse or 
his own two either had snuffed along that fence for yellow- wheeled 
buggies now, they would not have found them, thinking : And 
a>! the other two-legged feicc in this country between thirteen and 
eighty can pass here now without feeling no urge to stop and raise 
one of them against it. And yet those bugiiie'^ were still there. 
He could see them, sense them. Something was ; it was too much 
to have vanished that c]uickly and complete!} — the iiir polluted and 
nth and fh.- which had flowed over and shaped ih.i^* abundance 
and munificence, which had done ihe hydiauhe office to that 
almost unbroken progression i^f chewed fond, which had held 
intact tlic constant impact of those sixteen }cars of sitting down : 
so why should not that body at the last have been the unscalable 
sierra, the rosy virginal mother of barricades for no man to conquer 
scot-free or even to conquer at all, but on the contrary to be burled 
hack and down, leaving no scar, no mark of himself (That ere 
child ain’t going to look no more like nobody this country ever 
saw than she did, he thought) — the buggy merely a part of tlie 
whole, a minor and tiivial at ;unct, like the buttons on her clothing, 
the clothes themselves, the Jieap beads which one of tlie three of 
them had given her. That would never have been for him, not 
even at the prime summer peak of wlut he and Varner both would 
have called his tomcatting’s lieyday. He knew^ that without regreC 
or grief, he would not have wanted it to be (It would have been like 
giving me a pipe organ, that never had and never w^ould know 
any more than how to wind up the second-hand music box I had 
just swapped a m?j^lbox for, he thought) and 1^ even thought of the 
cold and froglike victor without jea!n,ry : and this not because 
he knew that, Regardless of whatever Snopes had expected or 
would have called wliat it was he now had, it would not be victory. 
What he ffelt was outrage at the waste, the useless squandering ; at 
a situation intjinsically and inherently wrtmg by any economy, like 
building a log dead-fall and baiting it with a freshen^ heifer to catch 
a rat ; or no, worse : aj though the gods themselves had funne^ed 
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all the concentrated bright wet-slanted unparadised June onto a 
dung-heap, breeding pismires. Beyond the white horse, beyond 
the corner of the picket fence, the faint, almost overgrown lane 
turned off which led to the Old Frenchman place. The horse 
attempted to turn into it until Varner hauled it roughly back. 
Not to mention the poorhouse, Ratliff thought. But then, he 
wouldn’t have been infested. He shook his own loins slightly. 
“ Bo^s,” he said, “ ad\ance.’* 

The team, the buckhoaid, went on in tlie thick dii>t of ihe spent 
summci. Now he could see the \illage pioper the stoie, ihe 
blacksmith shop, ihe metal n)oi of tlu gm vv iih a tliin rapid sliimmci 
of exhaust above the ^tuk. It \\a> noa the thud week in Sep- 
tember; the dtv, dust-laden air vilnaud steadily to the lapid 
beat of the enc'ine, though so close wcic tlie sk im t^l tlie air in 
temperature that no exhaust was \tsible but mtrely a thin fe\cnsh 
shimmer of mirage. The very hot, M\id an, wltkh seemed lo bt* 
filled with the slow labonou'^ plaint oi laden wagems, smt lit d ot iini , 
wisps of It clung among the dust-siiffencd iiudside wet ds and small 
gouts of cotton la / impunted by hoof- and wheel-marks into the 
trodden diist He Miuld see die wagon* too, the long motionless 
line of them behind the patient, dioop headed miile% waiting to 
adv«mee a wigon-lengtli at a time, onto the scales and then beneath 
the suctum-pipe wheie Jody \^irner would now be again, what 
with a second new ckik in the store -the' new ekrk exactly like 
the ('lid one but a little smaller, a little eornpacter, as if they had 
both been cut svitli the s ime die but m iruerse oider to appearance, 
the last first and afu r the edges of the die weie dulU d and spread a 
little — with his little, fuH, biight-pink mouth like* a kitten’s button 
and Ins bright, quuk, ammal eyes lik^ a chipmunk and his air of 
merry and incorrigible and unflagging eomiuion of the inherent 
constant acme dishonestv of all men, iiKliulina hiinselt. 

Jody Vainci was the sdles , Ratlift craned hb turkev’s neck 
in passing and saw the Ik ivy bagging b»'()adeloth,iliewlmc eollailcss 
shin with a yellow haltmocn of sweat at each armpit, the dusty, 
hnt-wispecl black hat. So I reckon miybe e\»^rybody is satisfied 
now, he thought. Or everybody except one, tie added tO himself 
because before he reached the sic^re V/ill Vainer cama out of it and 
got onto the wliue horse which someone had )ust umied and held 
for, him, and on the gallery beyond Ratliff now saw the eruption 
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of men ^hose laden wagons stood along tlic toad opposuc, waiting 
for the scales, and as he drove up to the gallery in his turn, Mink 
Snopes and the other Snopes, the pioverbist, the school- teadici 
^he now wore a nev/ frock-coat which, for all its newness, looked 
no less hkt it belonged to him than die old one m which Ratliff 
had first seen him did) came down the steps. Ratliff su^ the 
mtiaclable face nov^ cold and still with fury b« hind the single 
eyebrow ; beside il the rodent's face of the teaclier, the two r>f 
fl m seeming to pass him in a whirhng of flung Mnco-oiJin iit d 
hands and arms out of the mw, black, swirhne lioik-coui, ilic 
voice that, also like the gestuies, stemed to he n >l i\ int hut 
mastci of tlu bodv v^l ich supplied bio >d mcl vine! 1 » ili'in . 

“ Be patient; Cjesar ne\er built Rome in one dw , pmence 
IS the horsi Jut luns steadiest , justice is ibc njdit naan's bread 
but poison lor the evil man li ^ou tovt it lime. I done looked tht 
law^ up; Will Varner has niia^ad it pure and simple. Well 
take a appeal wnll — until tin- ( thcr lurnefl his tuijoii» 

face with its single violent emph im> of t xebiow uj-ion him and said 

fiercely : “ 1 ! ’’ They went on Ratliff moved up to the 

gahery. While he was tyini? liis te im, Houston came out, followed 
by the big hound, and mounted and rode away Ratliff mounted 
to the gallery where now at lea^t twenty men weie gathered, Book- 
wnghr among them. 

“ The plaintiff seems to lu ’ le d talent,'* he said. “ What was 
the veidici ? " 

“ When Snopes pa) > Houston thr < dollars pastuiage, he can 
get his bull,” Quick said 

“Sho now,” Ratliff '•aid. ‘ Wasn't lawyer t\en allow'ed 
nothing by the court ^ ” 

“The lawyer was fined wliti looked lii < tla considerable 
balance of one uncompleted speech, * B» okwiieht ^ iid “ ll that s 
what you want tO|ltnow.” 

“ Well well,” Kdihff said. “ Well < wt ll. S » Will c :»ukln t 
do nothing to ^le nest succeeding Snope^ but stop him from 
talking. Not that anymore would have done any good. Snopes 
can come^nd Snop*c;s can go, but Will Varner looks like he is 
fixing to SnojTtfs tore'ei. Or Varnei will Snope'> forevet — -take 
youi pick. SVhit is it me fellow says ^ off with the old and on 
with the new ; the old 10b at the old stand, maybe a new feilc^w 
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doing the jobbing but it’s the same old stein getting reamed out ? 
Bookwnght was looking at him. 

“ If you would stand closer to the door, he could hear you a heap 
better/’ he said. 

“ Slioly,” Ratlift said “ Big ears have little piichcis, the world 
be Its a Hack to the rich man’s hog-pen but ii ain’t every family has 
a new lawytr, not to mention a prophet. Waste not want not, 
except that a lull w ust don’t need no prophet to prophesy a profit 
and just A^hosc ” No\\ ilicv wcic all watching him — du smooth, 
impem liable f ici w iih som thing about the eves and the lines beside 
i1k month \\ hicli ilitv could not icad 

“look lure,' BookuiiLljt ud “ Vi hat’s iht matter with 
you ? ' 

‘ W notlnng,” Hithn siid ‘ Wh ii could be-\viong with 
n<ulnn<> nowluu nohow in this 1 cic lx ol all possible wotids'' 
Likely flit same folk ib it iMs him the necku s w ill ha\c a pan of 
long 1)1 uk si()iking> too. And an\ ^ign-puntti t in pnnf him i 
stietn to set up alongsuk the Ixd lo look I’Kt looking up at a wall 
full of stoic slitlvLs of canncil 2,oods 

“ Heie,” Bo(>kw light siid 

“ -so he cjn know to do wlia evd} man and woman lint t\cr 
seen her between ihintcn and Old Mm 11 jnclicd-and-Onc McC al- 
lum has bet n thinking about foi tw enty-nine d lys now . Of eour >e, 
he could hx it with a shed roof to climb up on and a window to 
crawl ihnmgli too. But that am t netessarv , that ain’t his way. 
No, sir. This lure mm ain’t no trifling ca\ecal This here man 

” A little boy of eight oi ten came up, trotting, in overalls, 

and mounted the ^ttp^ and ga\e them a quick glance out of eyes as 
blue and innocent as pciiw m\ Us and mitted intently into the store. 
“ -—this here man that all he needs is just to set back there in the 
store uniil after a while one comes m to get a nickel’s worth of lard, 
not buy it : come a^d a\ Mr. Snopes for it, anc* he gives it to her 
and wiites in a book ibout it and her not knowing no more about 
what he wrote m that bool and win then she does how that ere 
lard got into that tin bucket with the picture of a hog on it tliat even 
she can tell is a hog, and he puts the bucket baJk and puu the book 
away and goes and sliuts the door and puts the bir» ip and she has 
done alread}r went around behind the counter and laicUdown on the 
floor because maybe she thinks by now that’s what you have to do, 
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not to pay for the lard because that’s done already been wrote down 

in the book, but to get out of ihaf door again ” 

Ratlijff moved toward tlie steps. He began to descend. He 
was still talking. He continued to talk as he went down the 
steps, not looking back ; nobody could have to^d whether he was 
actually talking to the men behind him or not, if he was talking 
to anyone or not : “ — goes and puts the bar up cm the inside and 
comes back and this here black biutt fiom the held with the field 
sviat still diying on her that she don't know it''* sweat she smells 
because she ain’t never smelled nothing cist, just like a muk don’t 
know It’s mule he smells lor the sam*' reason, and riie one garu'^nt 
to her name and lhat’> die one she''^ laying there on the tl ‘or 
behind the counter in and loot mg up past him at them lows of 
little tight cans with hslits and dtvils on them dial ‘^lit don’t 
know what’s on the inside titlur hnjiisi ^lit ain i lu vtr hid ih< 
dime or the fifteen cents that even if he was tf) gi\c lici die nickel, 
not to mention the lard she come after, sht would have after the 
mxt two or three time*, she <ome after lard, but just hear I 'some- 
where one day die name of wl.at folks said was inside them, laving 
there and looking up at them every time Ins head would gr| out of 
the way long enough, and says, * Mi. Snope**, whiit }oa ax ff 
dem sardines ? ’ ” 


2 

As winter became spring and the spring itself advanced, be had 
less and less of daikness to flee throu_,li and from Soon it was 
dark only when he left iht barn, backed carefully, wu!i one down- 
giopmg foot, from the harness-room whore his quilt-and-straw 
bed was, and turned liis back on the long rambling loom of die 
house where last night’s new drummer-taces snored on die pillows 
of the beds which he had now learned to nrjjl'e as well as Mrs. 
Iittlejohn could; April it was th ^ctuarthm deptliless su - 
pension of false dawn itself, in wluth lie could alieady see and 
know himself to fie m eni^Ty solid and coliered in visibility instead 
of the unc^hered all^sentience of fluid and nei ve-springing terror 
alone and ternbjy free in the primal sightk ss inimicahty. Fli it w as 
gone now. ^ow the terroi existed only during that inomeni after 
the false dawn, that interval’s Second between it and the mom&t 
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which birds and animals know : when the night at last succumbs to 
day ; and then he would begin to hurry, trot, not to get there 
quicker but because he must get back soon, without fear and 
calmly now in the growing visibility, the gradation from grey 
through primrose to the morning’s ultimate gold, to the brow of 
the final hiil, to let himself downward into the creekside mist and 
lie in the drenched myriad waking life of grasses and listen for her 
approach. 

Then he would hear her, coming down the creekside in the mist. 
It W'Oiild not be after one hour, two hours, three ; the dawn w'ould 
be empty, the moment and she would not be, then he would hear 
her and he w^ould lie drenched in the w^et grass, serene and one and 
indivisible in joy, listening to her approach. He would smell her ; 
the whole mist reeked with her ; the same malleate hands of mist 
w'hich drew along his prone drenched flanks played her pearled 
barrel too and shaped them both somewhere in immediate time, 
already married. He would not move. He would lie amid the 
waking instant of earth’s lH|fning minute life, the molionless fronds 
of water-heav^ grasses stooping into the mist before his face in 
black, fixed curves, along each parabola of which the marching 
drops held in minute magnification the dawn’s rosy miniatures, 
smelling and even tasting the ricli, slow, warm barn-reek milk-reek, 
the flowing immemorial female, hearing the slow planting and the 
plopping suck of each deliberate cloven mud-spreading hoof, 
invisible still in the mist loud with its hymeneal choristers. 

Then he w^ould sec her ; the bright thin horns of morning, of 
sun, would blow^ the mist away and reveal her,, planted, blonde, 
dew^-pearled, standing in the parted water of the ford, blowing into 
the water the thick, w^arm, heavy, milk-laden breath ; and lying in 
the drenched grasses, his eyes now blind with sun, he w^ould wallow 
faintly from thigh to thigh, making a faint, thick, hoarse moaning 
sound. Because Ij? cannot make one with through the day’s 
morning and nooji and evening. It is nor that lie must return to 
work. There is no work, no travail, no muscular and spiritual 
reluctance to overcome, constantly war 'against ; yesterday was not, 
tomorrow is not, today is merely a placid and Virginal astonishment 
at the creeping ridge of dust and trash in front i?f the broom, at 
sheets coming smooth and taut at certain remembervcd motions of 
tlie hands — a routine grooved, irk'less ; a firm gentle compelling 
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hand, a voice to hold and control him through joy out of kindness 
as a dog is taught and held. 

It IS because he can go no farther. He tried it. It was the third 
time he lay and waited for lier ; the mist blew away and he saw her 
and this time there was no today oven — no beds to return to, no 
hand, no voice : he lepudiatcd hdelity and even habit, lie lose 
and appioadied hei, speaking to her, his hand tended. She 
raised her head and looked at him and scrambled up tlu faither 
baiik, out ot thewitei. He followed, stepping inngtily dovi n into 
the water, and began to iross, litrmg his lut hi"h at eath step, 
moaning a little, uigcnt ind e nmnfd not ri *1 trin he** mote. 
He fell once, at lull length into tlit Wcaer making no L^ori lo cauh 
1 insell, V imshing completeK with one loud wi\ and ri'^ing again, 
yeamijig, Ills bieatli already iiichaH 11 to ci\ ig » n Rut I ( stopped 
ilu v.t\, spe iking to h( i insUad. a*Hl < hinbe 1 out onto ihi bink ind 
appioadnd iiT agiiri, Kis hmtl ■‘xr^nded. J h^s time she ran, 
rudiecl on i shc^rt distam e and t*irmd, Ik r lieaJ lowered: she 
wlnikd and iiishtd aw i\ agun bciuie hi‘ hind touched her, he 
f' llowinr, ‘peaking to het, urueni and udjc^lmg. hina'^v sIk biokc 
bac« pist him and wont back to the fr rd. She rm faster than he 
could , Hotting, moinmg, he w itched the \ iin tippling of leaf- 
all idows IS lliey fled au tlu ini ict and c-eapina shape of love as 
du *-^aossecI the euck and gilloptd on up the p ith for a short w »y, 
wlieie oiiLC moic she su^pj^ec. o « ‘a/e. 

He ceised t ) moan. Ik hntned bad. »o the citek and began lo 
cioss It, lifting his leet high v»ul >1 tl >vatei ji eavh step as if be 
expected tadi time 10 find soliduy thiu, o pcrlups at each step 
did nor know w hetlici he w omJ or not. riii > time ho did not fall. 
But as soon as he dnnhed I’le bank, she m )\cd^ again, on up the 
path, not galloping now but purpose tull>, so linn lu emee moie had 
to run, once more steadily Iodine gioimd, moam ig aua n now with 
that urgent and no*» alarmed and lx wildcted ar^j^^emmt. She was 
now lerraeing the path by whieh she • ' appealed that morning 
and all the othei rjornings. ^ Probably he did not cv en know 11, w'as 
paying no attentum ar all to where he was g<>mg, seeing notliing 
but the co\9 ; perhaps he did nor even realise they were in the lot, 
even when sue Went on aci oss 11 and enu ted the milking shed which 
she had left le«s than an hoar ago, though he probably knew gener- 
ally where she would come from each morning, since he knew mo^t 
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of the adjacent eountrystdc and was never disoriented : objects 
became fluid m darkness but they did not alter m place and juxta- 
position. Perhaps he did not e\en comprehend that she was in her 
stable, but only fliat she had stopped at last, ceased to flee at last, 
because at once he stopped th'^ alarmed and urgent moaning and 
followed her into the shed, speak ng to her again, murmurous, 
drooling, and touched her \Mth his hand. She w hilled ; possibly 
he sa^, not that she could not, hut only that she did not flee. He 
touched her again, liis hand, his vuic#*, thin and hungry \Mih 
promise. Then li< sas lying on his back, her heels were still 
thudding against tlu plank \^all be suit his head and then ilie dog 
was standing twei him incl an instant 1 iter ihe man \vas hauling Inm 
savagcK tt) his fet t b> the si ick of his slnrr. Then he \\as outside 
the shed wink Houston still dun bed liim bv tlu shut and cursed 
in what he eoiild lu i know was lu l rigt but angi^ exispciation. 
Tlu dog stood 1 few feet iw t\, wale lung 
“ Tkc H-mope,' he sud “ Ike H mope. ’ 

' IW' lul\’ Hou i( n said, cursing, stukinn Him “ Go on ’ ** 
he said. Gir ^ * Ik spoke lo the do^ “ I ike him out of here, 
has),, now ” Now tlu do^ she mul it him li did noi move yet, 
It merely shouted once, it vas as if it sud “Boo and, still 
moaning, trying now ^ > talk to the man with his b’asied e}e-., he 
mc»ved on nward the still open gale whicli he had just entered. 
Now the dog mo\cd too, just behind him He looked back at the 
shed, the cow , he tried again m '^pcak tu the man with Ins eyes, 
moaning, drooling, wh^n ihe dog shouted at him again, once, 
taking one pace toward him but no moie, wliereupon he gave the 
dog one teinfud glance and broke, tiotting toward tlie gate The 
dog shouted again, thiec times in rapid succession, and he cried 
now , hoarse and abject, running now , the thick reluctant hips work- 
ing with a S(^rr of abject and hopeless unco-ordination. “ Easy, 
now f ” Houston sll luted. He did not hear. tHe heard only the 
feet of the dog just behind him. He ran heavily, bellowing. 

So now he can go no farther. He e^m he in %hc grass and wait 
for her and hear her and then see her when the mist parts, and that 
IS dll. So he would rise Irom the grass and stand, sflll swaying 
family from side to side and making the faint, he ars0 sound. Then 
h^ woijd turn and mount the lull, stumbling a little because his eyes 
wfie still full of sun yet. But his bare feet would know the dust of 
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the road, and in it again, he would begin to trot again, hurrying, 
still moaning, his shadow shortening on the dust ahead and the 
mounting sun warm on his back and already drying the dust on his 
damp overalls ; and so back to die lu'use, the littered rooms and the 
unmade beds. Soon he would be sv^eeping again, stopping only 
occasionally to make the hoarse sound of bafflement and incredulous 
grieving, then Nvatching again wall peaceful and absorbed astunish- 
ment the creeping lidge of dust and trash before the mo\ ing broom. 
Because even while sweeping he would still see lier, blonde among 
the purpling shadows ot the pasture, nor fixed amid the suppuraut 
lender green but integer of spiing's concentiated climax, by it 
crowned, garlanded. 

He was upstairs sweeping when he saw the smoke. He knew 
exactly where it w'as — the hill, the sedge-and- brier overgrown hill 
beyond the creek. Although it w’as three miles awav, Itf can even 
see her backing aw'ay before ihc fiames and hear her bellow ing. He 
began to run w here he stood, carrying the broom. He ran blunder- 
ing at the wall, the high small window iluough wliich he had seen 
the smoke, which he could not ha\c pav.cd llirough even it he eoulcl 
have taken the eighieen-foot drop to the earth, as a moth or a 
trapped bird might. Then the corridor door was facing him and 
without pausing he ran to it and through n, still carrying the broom, 
and on down the corridor towatd the stairs, when Mrs. Littlejohn 
emerged from a second bedroom and stopped him. “ You, Isaac,” 
she said. “ Yvni, Isaac,” She did not raise lier voice and she did 
not touch him, yet he stopped, moaning, the empty eyes striving at 
her, picking his feet up in turn like a cat standing on something hot. 
Then she put her hand out and took him by the shoulder and turned 
him and he W'ent obediently back up the corridor and into the room 
again, moaning; he even made a stroke or two with the broom 
before he saw the smoke again through the w indow . This lime he 
found the corridor rjoor almost at once, though did not approach 
it. Instead he stood foi a moment, looking ai the broom in his 
hands, whimpering, then at the bed, smooth and neat where lie \ud 
just made it up, and he stopped whimpering and went to the bed and 
turned the covers back and put the broom into it, ilie straw end on 
the pillow like a^face, and drew^ the covers up smooth again, tucking 
them about the broom w'ith that paradtixual unco-ordinat^d skjll 
and haste, and left the room. 
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He made no sound now. He did not move on tiptoe, yet he 
went down the corridor witli astonishing silence and celerity , he 
had reached the stairs and begun to descend before Mis. Littlejohn 
could have emerged from the othei room. At first, three years ago, 
he would not try to descend them. He had ascended them alone , 
nobodv ever knew if he had walked or crawled up, or if perhaps he 
had mounted them without realising he w is doing so, altering his 
position in altitude, depth peoeption not functioning in reverse. 
Mrs \ ittlejohn had gone lo the store Someone passing the house 
heard liim and w hen she returned there w ( rc five or i\ people m the 
hall, looking up at where lie clung to the rail at the top step, lus eyes 
shut, bellowing. He still clung to the rail, btllovcing and tuirging 
back, when she tried to lircat his gnn xnd draw him downward. 
Ik stayed upstiirs ihiee da\s wink she canitd io')d to linn and 
people w'oulcl com* in fioni miles iw inci s 15 , Ain’t \ ou g( t him 
down yet ^ beku ‘‘IjC finah\ coa^id hnn u> nitmpt to destend 
And even thdi ii tool se^cri* ininnits, whiK ta^cs galhcied 111 the 
lower hall to w«ttch is tn<' firm, gentle, untemtiinL hand, the cold, 
grim, pitieni voic^, dn w him, vlingtni ti dn 1 ul md Hh>wing, 
step by step downward Fot ^ while iitci tli it ht would f ill down 
them each time he tried to thscend He w oiiln know he v as iroing 
to fall , he would step blmdlv and ilrt idv moining onto nothing 
and plunge, topple, sprawling and huinpin< , ttrnfied not hv pun 
but bv ania/ement, to lie list on tlu dooi of iht Ictwer hall, 
bellowing, liis blitted t\cs siiijn> idu-^i and incredulous n 
nothing. 

But at last he learned u iicuott ite their. Now he mtiei> Jowed 
a little be fore supping, not confickniH M nu but not w uh al n m, oft 
unto that which at tacJi successive step, v is not quite spaic , was 
almost nothing but at each ad>^anLing instant, iivii quiu vc is, and 
hurried on through tlu lowci haft ind into the hackyaid, wlKr^ lit 
paused again and lo^gan to sv ay tronp side loiside and mom, his 
empty face now filled w ith baffled Lew ilderment. Because he could 
not see the smoke iioin he rc and now all hi rcmeipbeis 1 tht einprv 
dawn-hill from which lit will let himself downward into tlie creek- 
side mist to wait for her, and it is wrong now. Because he stands 
in sun, visible — himself, eaith, trees, house — alrejtdv cohered and 
fixed in visibility ; no darkness to flee through and fr^m, and this is 
wrong So he stood, baffled, moaning and swaying for a time, 
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then he moved again, across tlie yard to the lot gate. He had 
learned to open it too. He turned die catch and the gate vanished 
from between its two posts ; he passed through and after a moment 
he found the gate where it had swung to against the fence and closed 
it and turned the latch and went on across tlie sun-glared lot, moan- 
ing, and entered the hallway of the stable. 

Because of his sun-contracted pupils, he could not see at once. 
But then, it always was dark Vrhen he entered the stable on his way 
to bed, so at once he ceased to moan and went straight to the door 
) the harness-room, moving now \vith actual assurance, and 
grasped the door-jamb with both liands and raised his foot to the 
step, and, lus clt>wn-gn)ping foot already on the ground, he barked 
out of darkness and into visibility, tinning, visibility 1 oaring sound- 
less down about him, establishing him intact and cohered in it and 
already trolling, running, toward the crest where he w ill lei himself 
do^iDwarcl into the creekstde mist to he and viait for Her, on across 
the lot and tlirough the '>piead place in the w ire fence. His »)veralls 
snagged on the wire but he npped fit e, making no sound now, and 
into the ro.id, tunning, his thick female thiglis viorking, lus face, his 
eyes, urgent and alarmed. 

When he reachi’d the hill three miles awa>, he w'as stili trotting ; 
when he turned from the road and mounted to the crest of the hill 
and saw the smoke beyond the cieek, he made the hoarse, aghast 
sound again and ran on dow^n the hill and through the now-dry 
grass in wdiicli at dawn lie had lain, and to the creek, the ford. He 
did not hesitate. He ran full-tilt off the bank and onto the rimpled 
watei, continuing. to run even after he began to fall, plunging face- 
down into the water, completely submerged, and rose, streaming, 
knee-deep, bellowing. He lifted one fool aliove the suiface and 
stepped forward as though onto a raised floor and took another step 
running before lie fell. This time lus oulflung hands touched the 
farther bank and tin ii time v. hen he rose he aciueJjjy heard the co\i \ 
voice, faint and terrified, from beyond the sinokepall on the oilier 
hill. He raised one i'oox above the surface and ran again. When 
he fell this time he lay on dry land. I Tc scrambled up and ran in his 
sodden overfalls, acrosa the pasture and on up the other hill, on w hose 
crest the smokepi*ll lay without wind, grading from blue to delicate 
mauve and lila^iand then copper beneath the meridianal sun.^ 

A mile back he had left the rich, broad, flat river-bortom eountr^ 
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and entered the hills — a region which topographically was the final 
blue and dying echo of the Appalachian mountains. Chickasaw 
Indians had owned it, but after die Indians it had been cleared where 
possible for cultivation, and after the Civil War, forgotten save by 
small peripatetic sawmills which had vanished too now, their sites • 
marked only by the mounds of rotting sawdust which were not only 
their gravestones but the monuments of a people’s heedless greed. 
Now it was a region of scrubby second -growth pine and oak among 
w^iich dogwood bloomed until it too was cut to make cotton 
spindles, and old fields where not e\en a trace of furrow showed 
any more, gutted and gullied by forty years of rain and frost and 
heat into plateaus choked with rank sedge and briers loved of 
rabbits and quail coveys, atid crumbling ra\ines striated red and 
white with alternate sand and clay. Ii was toward one of these 
plateaus that he now' ran, running in ashes without knowing it since 
the earth here had had tim(‘ K» cool, running among the blackened 
stubble oi last ) ear's sedge dotted with small islands of this year's 
incombustible green and ihe blasted beads of tiny blue-and-white 
daisies, and so onto the crest of the hill, the plateau. 

The smoke lay like wall before him ; beyond it he could hear 
the steady terrified bellowing of the cow. fJe ran into the smoke 
and toward the voice. The eartli w^as now' hot to his feel. He 
l)tgan to snatcli them quickly up ; he cried once himself, hoarse and 
ama/ed, whereupon, as tlumgh in answxT, the smoke, the circum- 
ambience itself, screamed back at him. The sound was everywhere, 
above and beneath, funnelling downward at him; he heard the 
hooves and as he paused, his breath indrawn, the horse appeared, 
materialised furiously out of the smoke, monstrous and distorted, 
wild-eyed and v'ith tossing mane, bearing down upon him. He 
screamed too. For an instant they yelled face to face, the wild 
eyes, the yellow teeth, tlie long gullet red with ravening gleeful 
triumph, sioopingl*h liim and then on as the h(".i-se swerved without 
breaking, the wind, the fierce dragon-reek of its passage, blasting at 
his hair and garments ; it was gone. He ran aga-n tow ard the cow’s 
voice. When he heard ihe horse behind him again he did not even 
look back. He did not even scream again. He just ran, running, 
as again the earth, the smoke, filled and became'^thunderous with 
the h?^d, rapid hoofbeats and again the intolerable ’Voice screamed 
at him and he flung both arms about his head and fell sprawl- 
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ing as the wind, the dragon-reek, blasted at him again as the mad- 
dened horse soared over his prone body and vanished once more. 

He scrambled up and ran. The cow was quite near now and he 
saw the fire — a tender, rosy, creeping thread low in the smoke 
between him and the location of the cow’s voice. Each time lus 
feet touched the earth now he gave a short shriek like an e)aculation, 
trying to snatch his foot back before it could have taken his weight, 
then turning immediately in aghast amazement to the oilier foot 
which he had for the moment forgotten, so that presently he was 
not progressing at all but merely mo^ ing in one spot, like a dance, 
when he heard the horse coming at him again. I fe screamed. His 
voice and that of the horse became one voice, wild, furious and 
withoui hope, and he ran into and through the lire and Lur^-t into 
air, sun, visibility again, sliedding flames which sucked iiway behind 
him like a tattered garment. I'lie cow stocjd at tlie edge of a ravine 
about ten feet away, facing the fire, her head lowered, bellowing. 
He had )ust time to reach her and nun, his body infervened and lus 
arms about his head, as the frantic horse liurst out of the smoke and 
bore down upon tliem. 

It did not even swerve. It took off almost without gathering, it 
full stride. The teeth, the wild eyes, the long red gullet, stooped at 
him, framed out of a swirled rigidiiy of forelock and mane, the 
entire animal floating overhead in monstrous deliberation. The 
air was filled with furious wings and the four crescent-glints of shod 
hooves as, still screaming, ihe ^lorse vanished beyond the ravine’s 
lip, sucking first the cow and then himself after it as though by the 
violent vacuum of its passing. Earth became perpendicular and 
fled upward — the ya\^n of void without even the meretricious 
reassurance of graduated steps. He made no sound^as rhr three of 
them plunged down the crumbling sheei, at the bottom of which 
the horse rolled to its feet without stopping and galloped on down 
the ditch and wherqjie, lying beneath the siiug^r^ing and bellowing 
cow, received the violent relaxing of her ft ai -constricted bowels. 
Overliead, in the down draft of the ravine, the last ragged flame 
tongued over ihe lip, tip-curled, and vanislied, swirled oil into the 
windless stain of pale ^moke on the sunny sky. 

At first he co'pldn’t do anything with her at all. She scrambled 
to her feet, fairing him, her head lowered, bellowdng. Wlien he 
moved toward her, she whirled Jnd ran at tlie crumbling sheer of thfe 
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slope, sciamblmg furiously at the vain and shifting sand as though 
in a blind paroxysm of shame, to escape not him alone but the \ery 
scene of the outrage ment of privacy where she had been spiung 
suddenly upon and N\ithout \\aming from the dark and betrayed 
and outraged by her treacherous biological inheritance, he 
following again, speaking to her, trying to tell her how this violent 
violation of her maiden’s delicacy is no shame, since such is the very 
iron imperishable warp of the fabric of lo\t But she would not 
hear She continued to sciabbk at the shiiPng rise, until at last 
ht set his shoulder to hci hams ind heued lorw ud Striving 
togethci, thev mounted foi i \ard cr so up the slope, the sand 
shiltinii and rieeing bciio ah iluir feet, before momentum and 
snength were sptnt and, locked rogalier and motionless, they 
descended vinct moo t > tlit fk or of the ditch, planted and fixed 
ankle deep in i mo\in » bl<' k ol sand like two elhgics on a float 
Again, las shoiil»k i to hf i lums thc\ lUolu d at the pieeipict and up 
It for a } ird or more bfi( it llu tieichcrous footing completely 
failed lit spoke to Iki, txl ( ri Xim ♦ht\ »n idc a s ipitme eftoit. 
But again tlu eutli Ikd upw ire , looting, smd md all plucked 
Molentk fiom bent uli them md ^-usl tU upward into the pale sky 
siill faintly st lined with smoke and once moit they lay inextiicable 
and str Moghng on tile floor of the r i\ me, ht once more underneath, 
until, bellowing and nexer ce lai ig her mad threshing, the cow 
set unl)k(l up md palloptd on dow n the dirth i ilit horse had deme, 
\anishing befou he couM ’'ct t ) his feet to follow 

Ihe I ivine dcbouehct^ tmto ilic creek \Iniost at once he was 
m the pastuH again, though possibh he did not lealise ii, seeing only 
the cow as she galloped tin ihead Possibly at the moment he did 
not t\en lecogniic the loid at once, even when the ce>w, slowing, 
walked down into iht water and stopped and drank and he ran up, 
slowing too, moaning, urgent l)ut not loud, not to send her once 
more into flight ^S(> he approaches the ban^, stilling his voice 
now, picking his feet up and putting them down again in one spot, 
his singed and scorched face urgent and tense. But she does not 
mo\e, md at last he steps down into the water, onto the wate^r, for- 
gitting again that it will gne under his weig'iU, crying»onct again 
not so much in sui prise as in alarm lest he alarm he\ and steps again 
forward onto the nceptive solid, and touches her. , She does not 
e^en stop drinking , his hand lias Uin on her flank for a second or 
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two before she lifts her dripping muzzle and looks back at him, 
once more maiden meditant, shame-free. 

Houston found them there. He came across the pasture on the 
horse, barelMck, galloping, the hound following, and saw tlie thick 
squatting shape in tlie water behind the co\v, clumsily washing her 
legs with a broken willow branch. “ Is slie all right ? ” he shouted, 
speaking to the horse to slow it since he did not even have a hacka- 
more : “ Whoa. Wlioa. Ho now. Ho now, damn you. — Why 
in hell didn’t you try to catch the liorse ” ho sliouted. “ He 

might have broke ” 'I'hen the other, squatting in the water, 

turned his scorched face and Houston recognised li»m. He began 
to curse, checking the lurrse with his hand m iis mane, already 
Hinging hi 3 leg over and sliding dovn before tli(‘ hoise stopped, 
cursing with that fretted exasperation which was not anger, rage. 
I fe came to the creek, the hcmncl following, and stoop<d and caught 
up a dried limb left from last winter’s Hood water and slashed the 
COW' savagely with it and Hung the broken end after her as she sprang 
forward and scrambled up the farther hank. “ Git ! ” Hemston 
shouted. “ Gil on home, you damn w lioi e ’ " "J'hc cow galloped 
on a few steps, then stopped and began to graze. ‘‘ Take her 
home/’ Houston said 10 the dog. Without moving, only raising 
its head, the hound bayed once. The cow jerked her head up and 
trotred again, and he in the creek made again his faint hoarse sound, 
riiing too as the hound rose. But the dog did not even cross the 
creek, it did not even hurry; 11 merely follovv'etl the bank until it 
came opposite the cow' and h«iyed again, once, contemptuous and 
peremptory. TJiis time the cow w'cnt off at a gallop, back up the 
creek tow^ard the lot, the hound foil* 'wing on its side of the creek. 
They went out (ff sight so. I'wdce nu're at intervals the hound 
bayed, one lime, as though it merely shouted TBoo ! ” each time 
the cow prepared to stop. 

He stood in th% w'ater, moaning. Now 1 ’^ actually bellowed 
himself, not loud, just amazed. When Housron «nd the dog came 
up he had lookt^ around^ at first at the dog. His mouth had 
opened to cry then, but instead there had come inro his face an 
expression •almost intelligent in its foolish fatuity, which, when 
Houston began® to curse, faded and became one of incredulity, 
amazement, and w'hich was still incredulous and bereft as he stood 
in the water, moaning, w'hile Houston on the bank looked at the 
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stained foul tront of his overalls, cursing with that baffled exaspera- 
tion, saying, jesus Christ. Jesus Christ. — Come here,” he said. 

G* t oui ot there ” ; gesturing his aim savagely. But the other 
did not move, moaning, looking away up the cieek where the cow 
had gone, until Houston came to the edge and leaned and caught 
him by the strap of liis overalls and drew him roughly out of the 

uer and, liis nose w tinkled fiercely and still cursing, unfastened 
the strips and snatched the overalls down about liis hips “ Step 
out ’ Houston oaid. But he did not move until Houston jeiked 
him, stumbling, out of the oveialls, to stand in his shirt and nothing 
tlst, moaning ^ untly, tlujugli uhen Houston picked up die oveialls 
gingeily hy the strap and lliiiii them into die creek, lu cried again, 
once, hoarse, abject, not loud. “ Go on,” Houston slid. “ 
diem ” He made violent washing motions in pantomime. But 
the othei onlv looked at Houston, morning, until Houston found 
another stick and iwiaed it tnio the oveialls and soured and wal- 
loped them vjolcndy m iht w*ter, cursing steadil), and drew them 
out, still uHn^» die scrubbed ihcm iroiit-down oi the grass. 

riieie,” Ik said. “ Now git ^ Home ^ Home * ” he shouted. 
“ Stay iheie ’ Lei her alone I ” He had stopped moaning to 
watch Houston Now Ik began to moan again, drooling, while 
Houston gland at liim in bifflcd and raging exasperation. Then 
Houston took a handlul of coins fiom Ins pocket and chose a fiftv- 
cent piece and c imc and put it into his shirt pocket and buttoned the 
flap and went back to die lioise, speaking to it until he touched it, 
grasped it b} the mane, and vaulted onto ns back He had slopped 
moaning now, he just watched as, again wnlioui st^eming to gather 
Itself, just as wlitn it had soared above him and the cow on the edge 
of the ravine an hour ago, the horse made iwo shoit circles under 
Houston’s hand and then took the creek cleanl}, already galloping, 
and vtas gone. 

Then he began ty moan again. He stood f(\ a while, moaning, 
looking down at the shin pocket which Houston had buttoned, 
fumbling ai 11. Then he looked at his soaked and wadded overalls 
on the ground beside him. After a w^hile lie stooped and picked 
ttiem up. One leg was turned wrong-sidd-outward.* He tried 
patiently for a while to put them on so, moaning. ^ Then presently 
t}ie> came straight again and he got into them and fastened die 
straps and went to the creek and crossed, moving gingerly, raising 
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his foot at each step as if he were mounting onto a raised floor, and 
climbed out and went back to the place where he had lain at each 
dawn for lliree months now, waiting for her. It was the same spot ; 
he would return as exactly to it each time as a piston to its cylinder- 
head, and he stood there for a time, fumbling at the buttoned 
pocket, moaning. Then he went on up the hill ; his feet knew the 
dust of the road again though perhaps he himself was unaware of 
it, possibly it was pure instinct functioning in the riesolation i)f 
bereavement which carried liim back toward the lu^usc which he had 
left that morning, because twice more in the first mile he stopped 
and fumbled at the but toned pocket. A ppaivnily lie w\is not trying 
to unbutton the pocket without being able to cK) u, because presently 
he had the coin in his hand, hooking at it, moaning. He was stand- 
ing then on a plank bridge o\er a nairow, shallow, wrecl -choked 
ditch. He made no false motion with the hand wSiuh held the 
coin, he had made no motion of any kind, lie was standing perfectly 
still at the moment, yet suddenly his palm was empiv. I’lic coin 
rang dully once on the dusty planks and perhaps ghntetl once, then 
\anishod, though who to know^ wdiai morion, infmihsimal and 
convulsive, of supreme repudiation there might liave been, its 
impulse gone, vanished with the movement, because he c\cn ceased 
t(j moan as he stood looking at his empty palm with quiet amaze- 
ment, turning die hand over to lof»k at die back, even raising and 
opening the other hand 10 lot^k into it. 'I’lien — it was an effort 
almost physical, like childbirth — he ccMmecied two ideas, he pro- 
gressed backw'ard into lime and recaptured an image by logical 
retrogression and fumbled into ilic sliur pocket again, peering into 
it, though only lor a moment, as if lie aetuahy did not expect to 
find the coin iliere, though it wds doubtless ppre instinct w'liich 
caused him to loc/k down at the dusty planks on which he stood. 
And he was not moaning. He made no sound at all. He just 
stood there, lookii^ at the planks, lifting his f^Jt in turn ; when he 
stepped off the bridge and into the ditch he fell. You could ntJt 
have told if he did step off inlenliortally or if he fell off, though it 
was doubtless a continuation of the instinct, the inherited constant 
awareness *of gravity, which caused him to look under the bridge 
for the coin — if he were looking for it as he squatted in the w'ceds, 
bobbing his head faintly yet syll making no sound Fron? then on 
he made no sound at all. He squatted for a time, pulling at jJie 
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weeds, and now even the paradoxical dexterity was missing fioni 
his movements, even the dexterity which caused his hands to 
function at other times as tliough in spite of liim ; watching him you 
would have said he did not want to find die com. And then you 
would have said, known, that he did not intend to hnd it ; when 
after a time a wagon came up the road and crossed the budge and 
the driver spoke to him, ’when lie laised his face it was not even 
empty, if was unfathomable and profoundly qu^ct , when the man 
spoke his name, he did not even rtply with the one sound winch he 
knew, or at least was evci known to make, and tint inf illihly when 
anyone spoke to him 

He did not move until tlu w iron was oat of sight, though he* 
w IS noi washing 11 Ihtnlicrost ind clnphcd back ii lo the load 
He was ilicady imriiiig, back in llir dircctu n fiom vvliidi lit had 
}ust (omc, tre iding his own ii ick'» into the hot dust of the road 
heneuh die M ty noon, back to whctc he would leave the road to 
mount the hill, and cros>t d the h 11 agun and tioitcd down tlic slope 
to the creek. He passed the plict when he would Ik m the wet 
grass each dawn without even lookmg it it and turned on up the 
creek, trotting. It w then about tw o o’clock Saturday afternoon 
He could not have known that at tliat hour and day II >uston, a 
childless wirl^^^wei who lived alone with tlie hound and a negro man 
to cook foi them both, would ilieady be sitting on tlie gUlery of 
Vai net’s sto»c three miles away ; he could not have thought that 
mavbc Houston would not be at home Certainly he did not pause 
to find out Ho enteied the lot, ironing, he went straight to the 
closed dooi of the shed. There was a halter haitging from a nail 
beside ii. Peihaps ht merely put his hand on the halter by chance 
in fumbling at the latch. But he put it on the cow properly, as he 
had seen it done. 

At SIX o’clock tliat afternoon they were fiv e miles away. He did 
not know It was tVif distance It did not muter; there is no 
distance in either space or geography, no piolongation of time for 
distance to exist m, no muscular fatigue to establi’^h its accomplish- 
ment. They are moving not toward a destination m space but a 
destination in tunc, towiid the pinnacle-keep of eve/ung where 
morning and afternoon become one ; tlie sleight hand of May shapes 
them b(uh, not m the immediate, the soon, but in the j.ow as, facing 
hqr, braced against the pull of the rope, he speaks to her implacable 
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and compelling while she tugged back, shaking her head against the 
rope and bellowing. She had been doing this for the last half- 
hour, drawn backward and barnward by the discomfort of her bag. 
But he held her, slacking the rope gradually until his other hand 
touched hei, first her head then her neck, speaking to her until the 
resistance went out of her and she moved on again. They v'ere in 
the hills now, among pines. Although the afternoon wind had 
^illen, tlie shaggy crests still made a constant murmuimg sound in 
the high serene air. The iiunks and tl^c missy foliage were the 
haips and strings of afternoon; ilu barred inconstant shidow of 
the day’s rctrogride flowed steadilv (wer them as they crossed the 
iidgc and descended intc/ shadow, into the azuic bowd of evening, 
the windless well ot night, ih( portcullu of sunset fell behind 
them. At lust Ok woidd n )t k t him touch liei bag 'at all Even 
then she licked him once, but oidv heciuse the hands were 
strange and cl ims\ I lu ^ me milk c^m" down, warm among his 
fingeis and on hi h inds and wri'-ts, in tkin 4 a thin sharp lushing on 
the eai th. 

There was a moon at that time It waned nierhtlv vicstward, 
juxtaposed to it, each d iw n the mr)rning si ir h irnc d in hf icc white 
period to the night, and he would sme 4 the w il mg’s instant as she 
would rise, hindquarte rs hist, ba king up aid out of r visibility, 
mcnuating then disstmmunig out >1 the nest form of sleep, the 
smtll of* milk riitii he wouiJ ri^c too md tie tht lope-cnd to a 
swinging blanch and stCrv md find the basket b\ r* c smell of the 
feed which it coni luicd 1 1 t night, and depart T rom the edge of 
the woods he would !o >k htek SaJc would ! e stdl mv sihle, but 
he v-ould hear her , it 1^ as though he c in see her -the warm breath 
\ isibk tmong tlv c iiing roots of grass, the warm^ reck of the urgent 
mill a colu shape amid the fluid and ab:)traci earth. 

fhe bdin is less thm a half-mile away. Soon it looms, foith- 
iighr and square imon tlic scroll and ciyptogrgm of heaven The 
dog meets linn at the knee, not baiking, fuirowmg invisibility 
somewhere between sij ht and sound, mo\ mg completely m neithei 
On the first morning it rushed at him, yippmg furiously. He 
Slopped tlfen. Perflaps he rcmemlMtcd tint other dog five miles 
awaj, but onl\*foi a moment, since such is SiKc^eding’s success, 
such IS that vbout Mctoi) which out-odours the betraying sunk of 
all past defeats : so that now it comes up to him already fawning, 
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invisible and fluid about his walking legs, its warm wet limber 
tongue shaping for him out of invisibility bis own swinging hand. 

In the ammoniac density of the barn, filled with the waking dawn- 
sounds of horses and cattle, he cannot even sense space. But he 
does not hesitate. He finds the ‘Tib door and enters ; his sightless 
hand which knows and remembers finds the feed-box. He sets the 
basket down and begins to fill it, working steadily and fast, spilling 
half of what his cupped hands raise, as on the two preceding 
mornings establishing between feed-box and basket tlic agent of liis 
owm betrayal. When he rises and faLCs the door, he can see it now, 
grey, lighter in lone }et paradoxically no more luminous, as if a 
rectangle of opaque glass had been set into nothing’s self while his 
back w'*is turned, to further confound obscurity. And now he 
becomes aware oi the birds. T’lu* cattle-sounds are louder now, 
constant ; h<' can actually see the dog waiting in the stable door and 
he knows that he shtfuld hurry, since he know^s that soon someone 
will come to feed and milk. .So he leaves the crib, pausing for a 
moment in the door before descending as though lie were listening, 
breathing in ilic reek, the odour of cows and mares as the successful 
lover does that of % room lull of women. Ins tlie victor’s drowsing 
rapport with all anonymc'us faceless female flesh capable of love 
walking tlie female earth. 

He and the dog recross tlie lot together in the negative dawn- 
wash cacophonous and loud witli birds. He can see the fence now, 
where the dog leaves him. He climbs through die fence, hurrying 
now, carrying die bask<*f awkwardly before him in both arms, 
leaving in the wet grass a dark fixed wake. Now he watches 
the recurrence of that which he discovered for the first time three 
days ago : that dawm, light, is not decanted onto earth from the sky, 
but instead is from the earth itself suspired. Roofed by the woven 
canopy of blind annealing grass-roots and the roots of trees, dark in 
the blind dark of jime's silt and rich refuse ; 3 -the constant and 
unslumbering anonymous worm-glut and the inextricable known 
bones — Troy’s Helen and the nymphs and the snoring mitred 
bishops, the saviours and the victims and the kings — it wakes, up- 
seeping, attritive in uncountable creeping channels : first, root ; 
then frond by frond, from whose escaping tips like^as it rises and 
disseminates and stains the sleep-fast earth with dfpwsy insect- 
mfirmur ; then, still upivard-seekirig, creeps the knitted bark of 
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trunk and limb where, suddenly louder leaf by leaf and dispersive in 
diffusive sudden speed, melodious with the winged and jewelled 
throats, it upward bursts and fills night’s globed negation with 
jonquil thunder. Far below, the gauzy hemisphere treads with 
lierald-cock, and sty and pen and byre salute the day. Vanes on 
steeples groove the southwest wind, and fields for ploughing, since 
sunset married to the bedded and unhorsed plough, spring into half- 
furrowed sight like the slumbering half satiate sea. Then the sun 
itself : witliin the half-mile it overtakes him. The silent copper 
roar fires the drenched grass and flings long before liim liis shadow 
prone for the vain eluded treading ; the earth miirors his antic and 
constant frustration which soars up tlie last hill and, motionless in 
the void, hovers until he himself crests over, whereupon it drops an 
im isible bridge across the ultimate ebb of night and, s>iill preceding 
him, leaps visible once more across the swale and touclies the copse 
itself, shortening into the nearing leafy v\all, head: shoulders; 
hips : and then the trotting legs, until at last u stands upright upon 
the mazy whimple of the \\ind> leaves for one intact inconstant 
instant before he runs into and through it. 

She stands as he left hei, tethered, chewing. Within the mild 
enormous moist and pfipilless globes ho sees himself in twin minia- 
ture mirrored by the inscrutable abstraction ; one with that wliich 
Jum; might have looker! r)U’ wuh, he watches himself contemplating 
what those who looked ai J uno saw. \ Ic sets tlie basket bcfoi e her. 
She begins to eat. The shifting shimmer of incessant leaves gives 
to her a quality of illusion as msubs antial the prone negative of 
liis late hurrying, but this too is not wO : one blondt touch stipulates 
and affirms both weight and mass out of the flowing sliadow-mazc ; 
a hand’s breadth of contact shapes her solid and whole out of the 
infinity of hope. He squats beside her and begins to draw the teats. 

They eat from the Lasker togetlier. He has eaten feed before — 
hulls and meal, anrj^oats and raw corn and silage arid pig-swill, never 
much at one time but more or less constantly while he is awake as 
birds do, eating not even very much of the filled plate which Mrs. 
Littlejohn would set for him, leaving it less than half-emptied, then 
an hour laR?r eating fometbing else, anything else, things which the 
weary long record of shibboletli and superstition had taught his 
upright kind to call filth, neither liking nor disliking the taste of 
anyAing save that of certain kinds of soil and the lime in old platter 
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and the dissolved ink in chewed newspapers and the formic 
acid of stinging ants, making but one discrimination: he is 
herbivorous, even the life he eat? is the life of plants. Then he 
removed the basket. It was not empty. It contained yet almost 
to the measured ounce exactly hi If of the original feed, but he takes 
it away from her, drags it from beneath the swinging muzzle whicli 
('ontinues to chew out of the centre of surprise, and hangs it over a 
limb, who is learning fast now, who has learned success and then 
precaution and secrecy and how to steal and even providence ; who 
has only lust and greed and blnodihirst and a moral conscience to 
keep him awake at night, yet to au|uire. 

They go first to the spring. He found it on the first day — a 
brown creep of moisture in a clump of alder and beech, sunless, 
whicli wandered away w'ith(nit motion anutng the unsunned roc>ts 
of other alders and wilhyws. He cleaned it out and scooped a basi/i 
for if, which now' at each return of light stood full and clear and leaf 
by leaf repeating until they lean and interrupt tlie green reflections 
and with their owm drinking faces break each’s mirroring, each face 
to its own shattered image w^edded and ^.mealed. Then he rises 
and takes up the rope, and they go on across the sw ale, toward the 
woods, and enter them. 

Dawn is now over. It is now bald and forthright day. The 
sun is well up the sky. The air is siill loud w ith birds, but tlie cries 
are no longer the mystery’s choral strophe and antisirophe rising 
vertical among the leafed altars, but arc carlh-parallel, streaking the 
lateral air in prosaic busy dtcompanimenf to the prosaic business 
of feeding. They dart in ceaseless arrowings, tinted and electric, 
amtmg the pines whose shaggy crests murmur dry and incessant 
in the high day wind. Now he slacks the rope ; from now until 
evening they will ad\ancc only as the day itself advances, no faster. 
They have the same destination : sunset. They pursue it as the 
sun itself does and within the compass of on^ single immutable 
horizon. They pace the ardent and unheeding sun, themselves 
unheeding and witlioui ardour among the shadows of the soaring 
trunks w'hich arc the sun-geared raiche'i-spokes ’which wheel the 
axled earth, pow^crful and without hastQ, up out of the<caverns of 
darkness, through dawn and morning and midm^rning, and on 
toward and at last into the slowing neap of noon, the flpod, the slack 
of -[peak ‘and crow n of light garlanding, all within one single coronet 
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the fallen and unregenerate seraphim. The sun is a yellow column, 
perpendicular. He bears it on his back as, stooping with that thick, 
reluctant unco-ordination of thigh and knee, he gathers first the 
armful of lush grass, then the flowers. They are the bright blatant 
^vild daisies of flamboyant summer’s spendthrift beginning. At 
times his awkward and disobedient hand, instead of lueaking the 
stem, merely shuts about the escaping stalk and strips the flower- 
head into a ‘icattcr of rav^ished petals. Bur bcl’ore he reaches the 
windless noon-bound shade in whicli slie stands, he has enough of 
ihcm. He has more than enough , if he lud only gathered two of 
them, iheic would 1» ive been loo iTuny : l>e lays the plucked grass 
before her, tlien out of tlie clumsy fumbling of flic hands thcie 
emerges, already in dissolution, the abortive diadem. In tlie act 
of garlanding, n disintegrates, rams dov ti flic slant' of brow and 
(liewing head; fodder and fl(nvers become one mexhaustiblc 
rumination. Fnmi tlie .sicllmg rhythm of the jaws depends one 
final blossom. 

That afternoon it rained. It < aine wiilioui warning and it did not 
last long. He waldied 11 for some time and witlioul alarm, wanton 
and random and indecisive before it finally developed, concentrated, 
drooping in narnrA unpcrjiendicular hands in two or three different 
places at one time, aboin the horizon, like gauzy umbilical loops 
from the bellied cumulae, rbe sun-belled ewes of summer grazing up 
the wind from the southwest It was as if the rain were actually 
seeking the two of fliem, hunting them out where they stood amid 
the shade, finding them finally in a bright intrati'^igent fury. The 
pine-snoring wind dropped, then gathered : in an anticlimax of 
complete vacuum the sliaggy pelt of earth became overblown like 
that of a receptive mare for the rampant crash, the furiou; brief 
feaandation which, still rampant, seeded itself ih flash and glare of 
noise and fury and then was gone, vanisliea ; then tlie actual rain, 
from a sky already breaking as if of its owm rijh over-fertile weight, 
running in a wild lateral turmoil among the unrecovered leaves, not 
in drops but in rjpedles of fiery ice which seemed to be not trying to 
fall but, immune to gravity, earthloss, were merely trying to keep 
pace w'‘tlf the wind^ upr<fdd which had begotten and foaled them, 
striking in ihiif brittle strokes llirough his hair and shirt and against 
liis lifted fa:e, each brief lance already filled w^ith the glittering 
promise of its imminent cessition like the brief bright saltless teai*s 
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of a young girl over a lost flower ; then gone too, fled north and 
eastward beyond the chromatic arch of its own insubstantial armis- 
tice, leaving behind it the spent confetti of its carnival to gather and 
drip leaf by leaf and twig by twig then blade by blade of grass, to 
gather m murmuring runnels, releasing tn mirrored repetition the 
sky which, glint by glint of fallen gold and blue, the falling drops 
had prisoned. 

It was over at last. He takes up the rope again and they mo\c 
out from beneath the tree and go on, moving no faster than befon 
hut for the first lime since ihc^ entered the wood^-, with put post. 
Because it is nearing sunset. Although the ram had not seemed to 
last long, ytt now it is as li there had been something m iliat illogical 
and harmless sound and iurv which abrogate cl even ihcuonscheclult 
of grooved and iinmiiiable d i\ as the abiupl unplunibable tanlniin 
of a child, the \tiy Molence of which is its own in\ inciblc argument 
against piotraction, can somehow stem to sci the do k up. He is 
-.oaking wet. His overalls ue luavv and dank and ci)ld upoi* him 
— die sorry refuse, the scorniul lets of glory -a lifeless chill which 
IS no kin to the MV id v\et of the living water winch lias earned into 
and still retains widnn the very mud, the boundkss ficedom of the 
golden dir a^ that same air glitteis m the leaves and branches which 
globe in countless minute repetition the intact and iridescent 
cosmos. They walk m splendoui. Joined by the golden skein of 
the wet grass lope, thev move in single file toward the ineffable 
effulgence, direeth into die sun. Fhtv arc still pacing it. They 
mount the final ridge. They will ariiAc U/geihci. At the same 
moment all three of them ero'vs the cicst and descend into the bowl 
of evening and aie extinguished. 

The rapid twilight effaces tliein fiom the d i}'s ledious rccordmg. 
Original, in die womb-dimension, the unavoidiblc fust and the 
inescapable last, eyeless, they descend the hill. He finds the basket 
by smell and lifts it down fron. the limb and sets ^ befoic her. She 
nuzzles into it, blowing the sweet bieatli-reek into the sweetish reek 
of feed until dicy become indistinguishable with that of the urgent 
and unimpatient milk as it flow s among and about Fiis fingers, hands, 
wrists, warm and indivisible as the stn^ng inexhaustible life ichor 
Itself, inheicntly, of itself, renewing. Then he leates the invisible 
basket where he can find it again at dawn, and goes t ) the spring. 
Nc)w he can see again. Again his head interrupts, dien replaces as 
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once more he breaks with drinking the reversed drinking of his 
drowned and fading image, ft is the well of days, the still and 
insatiable aperture of earth. Ir holds in tranquil paradox of sus- 
pended precipitation dawn, noon, and sunset ; yesterday, K^day, 
and tomorrow — star-spawn and hieroglyph, the fierce white dying 
rose, then gradual and invincible speeding up to and into slack- 
flood’s coronal of nympholept noon. Then ebb’s afternoon, until 
at last the morning, noon, and afternoon flow hack, drain the sky 
and creep leaf by voiceless leaf and twig and brancli atid trunk, 
descending, gathering frond by frond among liie glass, -.Lill creeping 
downward in dr(»wsv insect murmurs, until at last the complete all 
of light gathers about tliat still and tender mouth in one last expiring 
inhalation. He rises. The sv\ale is constant with random and 
erratic fireflies. 'I'licre is tlu» (/m‘ fietce evening ‘star, though 
almost at once the marching constellations mesh and gear and 
^^heel strongly on. Blonde too in that gatheiing last of light, slie 
o\\ns no dimension against the lamhcni and unclimensional grass. 
But she ts there, solid amid the abstract earth. He valks lightly 
upon it, returning, treading lightly that frail inextricahh' canopy of 
the subterrene slumber —Helen and the bishops, the kings and the 
graceless seraphim. When he OMches her, she has already begun to 
lie down — first the forequarteix, then the liinder ones, lowering 
herself in two distinct stu^'^s inu> the spent (‘hh ol evening, nestlLig 
back into the nest-form ot slec p, the nianimahan attar. They lie 
down together. 


3 

It was after sunset when Houston returned home and missed the 
cow. He was a wddower, without family. Since the death of his 
wife three or four years ago, the cow was die only female creature 
on the place, obviously. He even Jiad a maj cook, a negro, who 
did the milking too, but on this Satitrday the negro had asked per- 
mission to attend a picnic of his race, promising to be back in plenty 
of time to milk and get supper loo— a statement in which Houston 
naturally •put no < 5 *eden<fc at all. Indeed, except for a certain 
monotonous recapitulation abf)ui the promise wliii'h finally began to 
impinge on him, he might nor have returned Jiome at all that night 
and so would not have missAl the cow until the next day. 
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As It was, he returned liome just tfter sunset, not for food, the 
presence or lack of which meant nothing to him, but to milk the 
cow, the prospect and necessity of whicli had been f icing him and 
drawing nearer aid neater all afternoon. Because of this, he had 
drunk a little more than his cusioi lary Saturday afternoon quantity, 
which (a man naturally of a moody, though robustly ind healthily 
so, habit) m conjunction with the savap^e fixition about females 
which the tragic circumsMnces of his l>ereavemeiit had created m 
him, and the fact thit not only must lit return and tstibhsh once 
more physic il coni ut witli tlu femilt world which tlucc years ago 
he had adjured Imt iht tirni tin would reejuue would l)c lint (tlu 
hour between sim^ci and dirk) one of the cntiu div> hierirchy 
whuli lu cuidd k i:»t be ir when rht prtsenee ( j his chad wde ami 
sometimes e\en ill Jt of tlu soiwhieli d( \ hid never h id, would In 
cvcrswheie iboin the hous and dn pla^^c left him in no very 
predict ilde frame of miiui when Ik went to ilu e( v d cd and found 
tlu cow g(anf 

He theaught at first tb it she hid meielv contuiucd to I uinp and 
butt at the dooi unul rht 1 itch tinned and allowed it to open But 
even then h was ‘•urpnsed that die discomfort c f lui bag lud not 
fetched her, waiting and even lowing, at die lot one hcicic he 
irnvtd But she waa not there, and cuisin» her (and himscU for 
having ntglcvttd io elosi* iht ga^ v Inch ltd to the creek pi nire'^ 
he called the hound ind nxak the p uh oat k u> i it ck Ir w is nn 
yet lull dark He could (md did » st c ti ael s, though Vvlif n he did 
nonce the piints of the rn m , baic It ct, tlu cow s prints superposed, 
so he merely took the tw > sets of n icks tt> Lc si\ 1 ouis ip iit and m t 
SIX feet- But piinunlv he chef not bother with the tracks because 
he was convinced lit km w w lit it the cow was, even when the hound 
turned from the creek at the ford and hoie iwaj up die hill. He 
shouted It angrily l3ack. I ven when n paused and looked back at 
him in grave and imtihgent surprise, he still cied oi t of that 
seething conviction born of drink and exasperation and the old 
strong una ompromising grief, shouting at tlae dog until it returned 
and then actuallv kicking ii tow ird die ford anci then following it 
across, where it now heeled him, puzzled* ind giavely alefr, until he 
kicked at it again and drove it out ahead. 

She w^s not in the pasture Now he knew that she was not, and 
therefoie had been ledl away , it was as though his very savageness 
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toward the dog had iccdlled^'lnm to something like sanity. He 
recrossed the creek. He had m his hip pocket the \\eckly county 
paper which he had taken liom his mailbox on his wa\ to rlic village 
early in the alternoon. He rolled it into a toich. By its light he 
saw the prints ol the idiot’s feet and iln' ot the cow lu rc the y had 
turned away at the ford and mounted tht* hiH to the road, where the 
torch burned out, leaving him stmding tiieie in the early starlight 
s' the moon had not risen \et) cut mg igun in tli r tunous exa^peia- 
tion which was not rage but s i\ age ( onu inpl and pitj fot ill i)lmd 
flesh capable of hope and gnef 

He was almost a mile from hi^ hiisc Whu witli tlie vain 
quartering ot the pasture, lu had alrcarly walkt d iwict llia^ distnic , 
and he wa^ boiling with diat helple->s ragt at abMn t ciicumsian e 
which feeds on it^ own inpoteiu e, !• is n(‘ oiiuct to i diaic upoii ; 
It ^eemed to him that on^c more he had been ' utitn ot i useless and 
el iborate piacncal loke at the hand:^ of the prime mam ica^ Risibility, 
tlu sole puipose of which had h< cn 10 1< a\e liirn w ith 1 mile\ walk 
m darkness But even if U could not ictuih) piuiisli, hurt, llie 
idiot, at least he could put the ttai, it not of (rod, at Ic^st ol cow- 
steahng and ccniinly of J icK Hou»run, into 1 ini, so ii a* in any 
event he, Houston, would ntu i»"i\( I ome cadi iinu lioui now on 
wondering whether ui not ilu cow would be tliue when he 
returned. Yet, mounted at h-.i irid n motion acMin and the cool 
wind of motion drawing about him, lie found ih u tlu gum icy rage 
had given wa> to an even more f im ha sardonic 1 unifaur, a little 
clumsy and hcaw-footed ptrliaps, it mdornitahlt and luk^ nqu€i 
able above even the rnililess grief so tli u long licfi u he rcacheti 
the village he knew exactly what he would do. He would cine tlie 
idiot forever moie ot coveting cows I v the imru moiu 1 ind mfail 
mg method ; he would make him fetd and milk her, lu would 
return home and ride back ttnnorrow monang md rnikc him teed 
and milk aga n arff then lead the c('v hack on foin tu wlitre he lud 
found hei bo he did not slop at \hs Lniltiohn’s house at all. 
He turned into jlie lane and went on toward die lot , it was Mrs. 
Littlejohn who spoke to him from the dense moonsh iclt beside the 
fence : “Who's thSt ^ ” 

He stopped the horse . She am t even saw the dog, he thought. 
That was when he knew he was n< t going to say anything else to 
her either. He could see her^now, tall, tall like a chimney and With 
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little more shape, standins; at the fence. “ Jack Houston,” he 
said. 

“ What you want ^ ” she said. 

“ Thought I’d water my horse at youi tiough.” 

“ Ain’t there water at tJie stort anymore ? ” 

“ I come from home.” 

“ Oh,” she said. “ Then \ou ain’t— ” She spoke in i harsh 
lush, stopping, fhon lie knew he was going to say more. He was 
saying it : 

“ He’s all light. I saw him ” 

” When ^ ” 

“ Befote 1 lelt Ik me. He was ihtie dns morning and again this 
evening. In my pastim,. He’s all right. I reckon he’s taking a 
Saturday holiday too ” 

She gtun^cd. ‘‘ That nigger of jours go to tlie picnu ^ ” 

“ Yessum ” 

“ Then come on in and eat There 's seme cold supper left.” 

“ I done et.” He began to turn the hoise. “ I wouldn’t worry. 
If he’s still there, I’ll tell him to get to hell on home.” 

She grunted agan. “ I thought you was going to water your 
horse.” 

“ Tliat\ a fact,” he said. So he rode into the lot. He had to 
dismount and open the gale and close it and then open it and close 
It again in order to do so, and tlien mount again. She was still 
standing beside the lence but when he called troodmght m passing 
she did nut answ cr. 

He returned home, llie moon was now high and full above 
die trees. He stabled the horse and crossed the blanched lot, 
passing the moony jawn of the empty cowshed, and went on to 
the daik and empty and silver-roofed house and undressed and lay 
on the monklike iron cot where he now slept, the hound on the 
floor beside it, the moony square of the window^falling across him 
as It had used to tall across both of them when his wife was alive 
and there was a bed there in place of the cot. He was not cursing 
now, and it was still not rage when at sunup he sat the horse in the 
road where he had lost the tracks last night, ile looked down at 
the dust blandly inscrutable with die wheel- and hoisf- and human- 
prints of a whole Saturday afternoon, where the veryuvirgmity of 
the* idiot at hiding had seemed to lap at need an inexhausnble 
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reservoir of cleverness as one who has nt\ er bef<>re needed coursige 
can seem at need to find 11, cuising, not with lage bur with that 
savage contempt and pity for the weak, ner\ e-iaddlcd, yet cuiiously 
indestructible flesh alieady doomed and damned before it saw light 
and breathed. 

By that time the owner of the barn had already found m the 
inb the telltale ridge of spilled feed beginning at the feed-bo\ and 
tnding in a slu Iving cresLenl about the shape of ihc ibsent basket ; 
piesenrK hi even clistovcred u was hi>» own baski t winch was 
gone. 1 II tracked the fet t acioss flit lot and lost them. But there 
w as noilniig t Isc mi'- mg, not a gieat qn unity of li t d and the basket 
was an old one He gaiheicd up the spilled fe^ d and put it back 
into tin box and soon even his fa a Inir'^i of imponni wrath at the 
moial outtaca, flic crass violation of pin ue piopcity, eviporated, 
recurring only once ot iv ice cliiiiag the d i} is angr y and ex isperated 
pu7/lemeiu : so that on ilu second mo*nmg when he entered die 
cub and saw the mute ndge of spilltd feed ending m tint empty 
embracing cre .cent, he ixpencnccd a Jiockmg bcvvildciment fol- 
lowed b} a furious and bla/mg wratli like tint of a man who, 
leaping to safety from in front of a runavv ly, slips on a banana 
skin For that moment las st ii^ of mncl w is homicidal He saw 
in tins second llagrant abrogation of die inntnt biblical edict (on 
winch he Ind estahlishtd exit'll iicc, nitcgriiv, ill) that man must 
sweat ur have not, the sime (mhitikd moial point 'vhicli he had 
loughr singly and colltciivelv with 1 is five children foi more than 
twenty ycais and m win li battle, l)v bcin; victoiious, lie Ind lost. 
He was a man past middle ige, who with nothing to start with but 
sound health and \ cei tain gum and puritanical affinity for abstinence 
and endurance, had made a fair faim out of the barren scrap of hill 
land which he had bought at less than a dollar an acre and married 
and raised a iamiij on it and fed and do bed them all and even 
educated them ailr a fwishion, taught them letsi hard work, so 
that as soon as they became lug enough to resist him, boys and girls 
too, tliey left hyme (one was a professional nurse, one a ward- 
heeler to a minor county politician, one a city barber, one a pijpsti- 
tute , oldest had sirrH^lv vanished completely) so that tliere 
now remained ftie small neat farm which likewise had been worked 
10 the point of mute and unflagging mulu'^l hatred and resistance 
but which could not leave him and so far had not been able to eiect 
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him but which possibly knew that it could and would outlast him, 
and his wife who possibly had the same, perhaps not hope for 
resisting, but maybe staff and prop for bearing and enduring. 

He ran out of the barn, shouting her name. When she appeared 
in the kitchen door, he shouted kt her to come and milk and ran 
on into the house and reappeared with a shotgun, and ran past her 
again in the barn, cursing her for her slowness, and bridled one of 
the mules and took up die gun and followed the tracks once mure 
across the lot, to where they disappeared at the fence. But this 
time he did not quit, and presently he found them again — the dark, 
dragging wake soil visible in the dew-heavy grass of his hayfield, 
crossing the field and entering the w'oods. Then he did lose them. 
But still he did no4 quit. He was too old for this, too old certainly 
for such prolonged and panting rage and thirst for blood. He had 
eaten no breakfast yet, and at home diere was that work waiting, 
the constant and unflagging round of repetitive nerve- and-flesh 
wearing labour by w^hich alone that piece i>f earth which was liis 
mortal enemy could fight him with, which lie had performed 
yesterday and must perform again today and again tomorrow and 
tomorrow, alone and unassisted or else knock under to that very 
defeat which had been his barren \iciory over his children ; — this 
until the day came when (he knew this too) he would stumble and 
plunge, his ejes still open and his empty hands stiffening into the 
shape of the plough-handles, into the furrow behind die plough, or 
topple into the weedy ditch, still clutching the brush-hook or the 
axe, this final victory marked by a cenotaph of coiling buzzards on 
the sky until some curious stranger happened there and found and 
buried what was left of him. Yet he w ent on. After a while he 
even found die tracks again, three of them in a sandy ditch where a 
branch ran, coming upon them more or less by chance since the 
last one he had seen was a mile away ; he could have had no reason 
to believe they wer^ even the right ones, though as it happened 
they were. But he did not for one moment doubt that they were 
the right ones. About the middle of the morning he even dis- 
covered whom the coW belonged to. He met Houston’s negro, 
also'on a mule, in the woods. He told the negro violently, even 
swinging the gun tow^ard him, that he had seen no itray cow, there 
was no stray cow about there, and that this was his knd although 
he Pawned nothing widiin three milefe of where he stood unless it 
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might have I:>een the temporarily hidden feed-basket, and ordered 
the negro to get off it and stay off. 

He returned homo. He had not given up ; he now knew not 
only what he intended to do, but how to do it He saw before 
him not mere revenge and reprisal, but redress. He did not want 
to surprise the thief ; he w\'mted now to capture the cow and either 
collect a reward from its owner for returning it, or if the owner 
'cfused, resoit to his legal tights and demand a pound fee on the 
cow as a stray —this, this legal dollar w Inch would be little enough 
compensation, not for the time he had spent recovering the cow, 
but for the lime he hid lost from the endless round of that labour 
which he could not have hired done in his place, not because he 
could not pay for it but because no man in that country, white or 
l)lack, vould work for luni at any price, and wliich-^lie durst nor 
permit to get the ascendaiiLy of him or he would be lost. He did 
not even go to the house. He went straight to the field and put 
the mule into the plough which he had left in the furrow last night 
and ploughed until his wife umg the bell at noon ; he returned to 
the field after dinner and ploughed on until dark. 

He was in the barn, the mule already saddled and waiting in its 
stall, before moonset the next morning. He saw against the pallid 
lift of dawn the thick, bearlike lignre enter with the basket and 
folk>wed by his own dog, and enter the irib and tlien emerge, 
carrying the basket in both arms as a bear does, and hurry back 
across the lot, the dog still following. When he &aw the dog he 
was suffused again b\ that almost unbearable rage. lie had heard 
it on die first morning, but its uptoar had ceased by the time he 
came good awake ; now he understood why he had not heard it 
on the second and third motnings, and he knew' now that even if 
the man did not look back and see him, if he now appeared from 
the barn the dog in all likelihood would bark at him. So when he 
did feel it safe to tome out of the bam, ihere^w'as notliing in sight 
but the dog, which stood peering through the fence after the thief, 
remaining unaware of his presence until he had actually kicked it, 
savage and raging, tow'ard the house. 

But die? thief’s dJik wake lay again upon the dew-pearled grass 
of die pasture, ^ough when lie reached the woods he discovered 
that he had made the same error of underestimation which Houston 
had made : that there is perhaps something in passion too, as well 
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as in poverty and innocence, which cares for its own. So he spent 
another half morning, breakfastless, seething v/itli incredulous out- 
rage, riding the green and jocund solitudes of the May woods, 
while behind him the dark reminder of his embattled and un- 
remitting fields stood highei and higher in despotic portent. Tins 
time lie t ven found the tiail again- -tlie stain of wisicd milk on tlu* 
earth (so close lie was), the bent grass wheie the basktt had sat 
while the cow fed liom it. He sliould have found the basket itjclf 
hanging on tlie limb, sime nobody had tried to conceal ii. But he 
did not look that higli, since he now had the co\\’s ii nl. He 
followed It, calm and coniaincd and niridly boiling, losing ii and 
finding It and losing it again, on through the morning and into the 
access of noon that concenir iiion of liglit iiid heat v Inch he could 
seem to feel raising not onK ilie umpeiatuic of liis lilood but that 
of the \eiy abstract conduits and tubes through which the current 
of Ins nratli hid to flo\c. That afternoon though he discovered 
that the sun had nothing to do \Mih ii IL also stood beneath a 
nee Awhile the thunderstonn crashed and glared and the fuiious cold 
lain drove at tlut flesh \Hiich ciinged and shivered only on the 
outside, then galloped on in tearful and golden laughter acioss the 
‘flittering and pristine eailh He was then seven miles from home. 
'1 here \^a^ an hour moie of daylight. He had done perhaps four 
of the mile's and the evening st ii h id iisem, when it occurred to him 
that the lugitivts might just possiblv icluin to the place wliere he 
bad found iht milk-stain on the eaiih. He went back there witli- 
oui hope. He was not even raging anvmoie. 

He re iched home about midnight, on fool, leading the mule and 
the cow- At first he had been afraid that the thief liimself would 
escape. Then lie liad expected him to. Then for that lialf-mile^ 
between th(‘ barn and the place wlicrc he had tound them, he tried 
to drive away the creature which had started up from beside the 
cow with a hoarse, alarmed cry whicli he recofrnised, vhidi still 
lollowed, moaning and blundering along in tlie darkness behind 
even when he would tuin -a man too old for this, spent not so 
much by the long foodless day as by constant and unflagging 
ragfr^and shout at it, cursing- His wUe was waiting'at the lot 
gate with a lighted lantcin. lie entered, he handecMhe two halter- 
reins carefullv to hei and went and closed the gate erarefully and 
stobped as an old man stoops and f6und a stick and then sprang, 
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ran at the idiot, striking at it, cursing in a harsh spent panting voice, 
the wife following, calling him by name. “ You sti)p ! ” she cried. 
“ Stop it ! Do you want to kill yourself.^ ” 

“ Hah ! ” he said, panting, shaking. “ I ain’t going to die for 
a few more miles yet. Go get the lock.*’ It was a padlock. It 
was the only lock of any sort on the place. It was on ilie front 
gate, where he had put it the day after his last child left home. 
She w^ent and got it while he still tried to drive the idif)t from the 
lot. But he could not overtake the creature. It moved awk- 
wardly and thickly, moaning and bubbling, but he could neitlier 
overtake it nor frighten it. Jt was somew'htre behind liim, just 
outside the radius of the lantern which his wife held, even while ho 
locked tlic piece of chain through the door of the stall into w'liich 
he had put the cow. '1‘lie next mf>rning when he hnlocked the 
chain, the creature was inside th<* stall witli the low. It had even 
fed the cow', climbing back oui and llteti back into the stall to do it, 
and for tliat five miles to Houston’s place it still followed, moaning 
and slobbering, though just helore the) readied the liouse he looked 
back, and it was gone. 1 fe did not know' just when it disappeared. 
Later, returning, with Houston’s dollar in his pocket, he examined 
die road to sec just where it had vanished. But lie found no trace. 

The cow was in Houston’s lot less than ten minutes. Houston 
w'as at the house at the time ; his immediate intention was to send 
the cow on by his negro. But he countermanded this in the next 
breath and sent the man instead to siddle Ins horse, during which 
time he stood wailing, cursing again with tlial savage and bleak 
contempt which was not disgust nor rage. jMrs. Littlejohn was 
putting her horse into the buggy when he led tlie cow into the lot, 
so he did not need to tell her himself, after all. Tlicy just looked 
at one another, not man and woman but two integers wliich had 
both reached the same ungendered peace evtn if by different roads. 
She drew ihc clear% knotted rag from her pocket. “ I don’t want 
money,” he said roughly. “I just don’t want to see her again.” 

“ It’s his,” she said, extimding the rag. ” Take it.” 

“ Where’d he get money ? ” 

“ I don> know, •V, K.#RatHff gave it to me. It’s liis.” 

“ I reckon it fe, if Ratliff gave it up. But 1 still don’t want it.” 

“ What efec could he do wdih it ? ” she said. “ What else did 
he ever w'ant ” 
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“ All right,” Houston said. He took the rag. He did not open 
it. If he had asked how much was in it, she could not ha-’e told 
him since she had never counted it either. Then he said, furious 
and still out of his calm rigid fare ; “ Goddamn it, keep tltem both 
away from my place. Do you hear } ” 



CHAPTER TWO 


I 

The \ioman Houston married was not beautiful. She liad neither 
wit nor money. An orphan, a plain girl, almost homely and not 
even \ciy young (slie \\a:» twenly-iour) she came to him oat of 
the home of the remcnc kinswoman who had raised her, with the 
domestic skill of her country htniagc and blood and tjjiuiiig and 
a small trunk of neat, pkun, do'^c-i oloured clothes and the liand- 
stitched sheets and tow vis and tabk -linen whicli she had made 
herself and an infinite capacity foi constancy and devotion, and no 
more. And thev weie marued and *>i\ months later she died and 
he grieved for her for four years in black, savage, indomitable 
fidelity’, and that wms all. 

They had knowm one anothei all then lives. They were both 
only children, born of the same kind ot people, on farms not three 
miles apart. They belonged lo ilie same country congregation 
and attended the same one-room courlrv school, wliere, altliough 
five years his junior, she was already one class ahead of liim when 
he entered and, alchougli he failed twice during the two years he 
attended it, she was still one class ahead of linn wdien lie quit, 
vanished, not only from his father s house but from the country 
too, fleeing even at sixteen the immemorial trap, and was gone for 
thirteen years and then as suddenly returned, knowing (and perhaps 
even cursing himself) on the instant he knew he was going to 
return, that she w^uld still be there and unmarried ; and she was. 

He was fourteen w’hen he entered lire schooi He w^as not wild, 
he was merely unbitted yet ; not high-spirited so much as possessed 
of that strong lust, not for life, not even for movement, but for 
ihat fetterlfss immc^ility called freedom. He had nothing against 
learning ; it waj merely the confinement, the regimentation, which 
it entailed. He could competently run his father's farm, and his 
mother had taught him to wpte his name before she died at v' ist 
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and so gave up trying to compel his father to send him to the 
school \vhicli for four yeais at least he had contrived to avoid by 
playing his mother’s spoiling fondness against the seventy o[ his 
father’s pride ; he leally enjoyed the increasing stmt of responsibility 
and even work which his father set him as a training for manhood. 
But at last he outgeneialled himself with his own strategy : finally 
even his father admitted that there was nothing else about the farm 
foi him to learn. So he entcied school, not a paragon but a para- 
dox. He was competent for citi/enship before he eould vote and 
capable of fathcihood bifoit he learned to spell At fouiteen he 
was alreadv acquainitd with whiskey and was the possessor of a 
mistrtss— a negio girl two or three ytars his semoi, daughtei of 
his father’s renttr md so found liimstlf submitting to be taught 
his abe’s four md h\e and si\ \ eats after his cot \ ils ind lienee already 
too big physically for whtie lit, was , bulginj n 1 illiput inevitably 
sophistic ited, logicallv contemptuous, invincibly iiuoingiblc, not 
deliberately intending to learn nodnn; hut rncrelv eimvirutd tint 
he would not, did not w int and did not Ixlitvt lit nteded to 
Afteiv^ard, it seemed to hi n that tht fii t thing ht siw when he 
cnteied the lOom was tint bent, demure simply -brown and straight- 
haired lu id Still latti, after tie behoved he 1 id e>eipcd, it seemed 
to him tint It hid been m his life ilw ivs, even dunng those five 
years between his bum md hei and not that sht had ctmtrivod 
somehow to exist during dioso fiv< vears, hut tint ht himself had 
not beimn to c^I t until sht veas bom, the two of them chuned 
irrcv otably fiom iliat 1 our and onward foic ver, not by love but by 
implacable cimslaney md invincible rcpnclntion -on the one hand, 
that steadf ist and iindisnx v ible will to alte and improve and re- 
make , on the otlicr, tint fuiioiis rcsisimce It was not love — 
woiship, piostration— i> he knew it, is passion liad manifested 
heieioforc in an experience limited to be sure, yet not completely 
innocent He would have accepted that, tal^m it as his due, 
calling himself subm*iUing to it as he called himself submitting when 
he was really using that same quality which he called proffered 
slavedom m all the oilier w^omen — his mother ana his mistress — so 
far In his life. \^^lidt he did not comprehend was tha^ until now 
he had not known what true slavery was — that' single constant 
despotic undeviatmg will of the enslaved not only fq^ possession, 
coliiplete assimilation, but to coerce* and reshape the enslaver into 
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the seemliness of his victimisation. She did not even want him 
yet, not because she was too young yet but because apparently she 
had not found even in him the one suitable. It was as though she 
had merely elected him out of all the teeming eartli, not as one 
competent to her requirements, but as one possessing the possibili- 
ties on which she would be content to establish the structure of her 
life- 

She was trying to get him through school. Not out of it and 
apparently not even educated, any wiser ; apparently just through 
it, grade by grade in orderly progre'^si(m and at the appointed 
times for advancing from one to tin' next as people commonly do. 
At one time die thought occurred to him that what she perhaps 
wanted was to get him on and into the class of his agt, where lie 
should have been ; that if she could do that, perhap^^ she would 
let him alone, to fail or not fail as his nature and character dictated. 
Perhaps she wfmld have. Or perhaps she. who was fond enough 
to attempt it at all, was also wise enough to know that he not only 
would never reacli the grade where he should have been but he 
would not even keep up with the one where he w^as, and more : 
that where he was did not even matter, that even failing did not 
matter so long as she had a hand too m the failing. 

It was a feud, a gage, wordless, uncapitulating, between that 
unflagging will not for love or passion but for the married state, 
and that furious and as unbending one (or solitariness and freedom. 
He was going to fail that first year. He expected to. Not only 
himself but the whole school knew it. She never even spoke 
directly to him^ she would pass hmi on the f Jayground without 
even looking at him, apparently ever seeing him, yet there would 
be, mute and inevitable on his desk, the apple or the piece of cake 
from her lunch-box, and secret in one of his books the folded sheet 
of problems solved or spelling corrected or sentences written out 
in the round, steadfast child's hand — the rew^ard and promise 
which he spurned, the assistance which he ref^udiated, raging not 
because his integrity and gullibility had been attempted but because 
he could neither publicly express the scorn bf the repudiation nor 
be sure th« the pri^te exposition — the wanton destruction of the 
food or the pa^er — had even registered upon that head bent, 
decorous, intent, in profile or tliree-quarters and sometimes in full 
rear, which he had never yA heard even pronounce his nafne. 
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Then one day a boy not a third his size chanted a playground 
doggerel at him — not that Lucy Pate and Jack Houston were 
sweethearts, but that Lucy Paie was forcing Jack Houston to make 
the rise to the second grade. He struck the child as he would one 
of his own size, was immediately swarmed over by four older boys 
and was holding his furious own when his assailants gave back 
and she was beside him, flailing at his enemies ^ith her scliool- 
satchel. He struck her as blindly and furiously as he had the little 
boy and flung her away. For the ne\t two minutes he was com- 
pletely berserk. Even aftei he was down, the lour of them had 
to bind him up w ith a piece ol fence wiic in (*rder to tuin him loose 
and run. 

So ht won that lust pruni. He failed When he entered school 
the ne\t fall, in the same gnde and siimHinded Ca uart knee-deep 
in midgets) by a swarm of still smaller rhildien, he behc\ed that 
lie had even escaped. The Lkc wa*! still tliere lo be suie, and it 
looked no smaller, no moie distant. But he n<^w belie>Td he saw 
It from beyond the idduional abyss ol vet anothei tntenening 
giade. So he belic\od that he had taken the la^t point too, and 
the game ; it was almost two months before he disco\ered that she 
too had failed m her last year’s examinations. 

Now something very like panic look possession of him. Be- 
cause he also di^co\eied that the scale and tone of the contest 
between tliem had altered. It was no more deadly ; that was 
impossible. It ha^l matured. Up to now, for all its deadly 
seriousness, it h id retained sometliing of childtiood, something 
both illogical and consistent, both leasonable and bizarre. But 
now It had become a contest between adults ; at some instant 
during that summer m which they had noi even seen one another 
except among the congregation at church, the ancient worn glove 
of biological differentiation had been flung and raised. It was as 
if, mutually unaware yet at the same momenij they had looked 
upon the olden Snake, had eaten of the Tree with the will and 
capacity for assimilation but withcmt the equipment, even if the 
lack of equipment were not true in his case. There were no more 
appfes and cake now, there was only the paper, correct, Inescapable 
and implacable, m the book or in his overcoat f^ocket or in the 
mailbox before his gate ; he w^uuld submit his own blank paper 
at the written monthly tests and receive back that one bearing a 
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perfect grade and written in that hand, even to the signature, which 
was coming more and more to look like his own. And always 
tliere was the face which still never addressed him nor even looked 
at him, bent, in profile or tliree-quarters, sober and undismayable. 
He not only looked at it 4II day, he carried it home with him at 
night, waking from sleep to meet it, still serene, still steadfast. He 
would even try to efface and exorcise it beyond tliat of the negress 
^>iramour but it still remained, constant, serene, not reproachful 
nor even sad nor even angrj^ but already forgiving litm before 
forgiveness had been dared or earned ; waiting, tranquil, terrifying. 
C)ncc during that y ai l)ie frantic 1 bought occurred to him of 
escaping her forever by gelling beytmd tlie reach of lier assistance, 
of applying himself and making up the hist years, overhauling the 
class wlieie he should lu\e been, tor a short time he even 
attempted it. But theie Mus the face. He knew he could never 
pass It, not that it uould hold him back, but he would have to 
tvirry it on wiih him in Ills tiiin, jusi as ii had held him somehow 
in ahevance during those five years befoie she was even born ; not 
only would he ne\ci pass it, he w'ouid not even ever overtake it by 
that one year, so that regardless of what stage he might reach it 
would still be there, one year ahead of him, inescapable and imper- 
vious 10 passing. So there v,^as but one alternative. That was 
the old one: the moveiDvnt not in retrograde since lie could 
retrograde no further than the grade in which he already was, but 
of braking, slapping the invincible spike-lieels of immobility into 
the fleeing and di//y scope. 

He did that. .His mistake was in assuming a limitation to female 
ruthlessness. He w arched his blank monthly test papers vanish 
into tlic teacher’s hands and then return to him, perfectly executed 
even to his own ndme at the top, wdiile the months passed and the 
final examination for promotion or not ardved. He submitted 
the blank sheets Searing nothing but his name and the finger- 
smudges where he had folded them and closea for the last time the 
books which he |^ad not even managed to soil and walked out of 
the room, free save for the minor formality of being told by^ the 
teacher ihSt he haa failed. His c<;nviction of freedom lasted 
through the afternoon and through supper and into the evening 
itself. He .vas undressing for bed, one leg already out of kis 
trousers ; without pause or Taker lie put the leg back into the 
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trousers, already running, barefoot and shiriless, out of the house 
where his father i;vas already asleep. The schoolhouse \ias not 
locked, though he had to break a lock to get into the teacher’s 
desk. Yet all three of his papers were there, even to the same tjpe 
of foolscap which he had submitted in blank —arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, the paragraph of English composition which, if he had not 
known he had submitted a blank one and il it had not been diat he 
could neither pronounce nor recognise some of the words and 
^'ilfl not understand all of whit the ones he did know were talking 
about, could not have swoin hini'.tll he had not written. 

He (lined home and got a few clothes ind the pistol which he 
had o^vned fur thiee \cits now, and wikcd his lathci, the two of 
them rnt cting for the last time in life in the snnimei lampht midnight 
room the determined ind inghtened voiith and the fierce thin wiry 
man ilmost a head she rier, iinslia\er, with a wild lluiiy of grey 
in a call-lcngth nighisbirl, who ui\c lum the contents of the 
worn wallet from the troustrs d ing across i neirb\ chan and, in 
iron spertach snow, wrote out the note foi the amount, with interest 
and made the son sign u. ‘ All right, " he slid “ (lO then, and 
be damned to you You ceriiinly ought to he enough kin to me 
to take care of yourself at Mxteen. 1 w is But 1 11 bet you the 
same amount, by (jod, tli it ou’ll be hollcung for help before six 
months.” He went hick pisi the schoolhouse and restored the 
papers, including the new set of blank ones; he would have 
repaiied die broken loJi it ho could And he e\cn paid the bet, 
although he did not lo«'t it. He sent the money back out of three 
times tliat sum won at chce one Saturday night a year later m tlie 
railroad construction camp m Oklah(»ma wheie he was a time- 
keeper. 

He fled, not fiom his past, but to escape his future. It took him 
twelve ycats to learn }Ou cannot escape either of them. He was 
m fc.1 Paso then, w|iich was one ena of his rdn as a locomotive 
fireman well up the service list tow aid an engine of lus own, where 
he lived in the neat, small, urban house which had rented for 
four jears now, with the woman known to the neighbourhood and 
the adjacent grocers and such as his Wife, whom he "had taken 
sev en years ago out of a Galveston brothel. He had been a Kansas 
wljear-hand, he had herded sheep in New Mexico, ke was again 
with a construction gang in Arizona and west Texas and then long- 
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shoreman on the Galveston docks ; if he were still fleeing, he did 
not know it because it had been years now since he had even 
remembered that he had forgotten the face. And when he proved 
that at least you cannot escape eitlier pai>t or future with nothing 
better dian geography, he did not know that. (CJeograpliy : that 
paucity of invention, that fatuous faith in distance of man, who can 
invent no better means than geography for escaping ; himself of 
ill, to whom, so he bclie\ed he believed, geography had nevei been 
merely something to walk upon but w^as the very medium wliich 
tile fetterless to- and fro-going required to breathe in.) And if he 
were rncrel)^ being eonsislcni in escaping from one woman by 
violating the skirts of anotlicr, as w'lth his mother and the negro 
girl of liis adolescence, he did not know tliat, taking almost by 
torce out of the liouse at dav break ilie woman w'liomlic had never 
seen until the previous midnight; then, was a scene by gaslight 
between him and the curl-papered landlady as \ lolcnt as il he were 
ravishing from the house an onl) daughter with an entailed estate. 

The} lived together for seven veais. lie w'ent back to rail- 
roading and stuck with it and even came at last into the Incrarchical 
current of seniority; he was mentally and spiritually, and wuth 
only an occasional aberration, physically faithful to her who in her 
turn was loyal, discreet, undemanding, and thrifty with his money. 
She bote liis name in the board mg-houses wliere rliey lived at first, 
then in the rented house in Kl J^aso which ihcy called home and 
were furnishing as they were able to buy furnimre. Although she 
liad never suggested 11, lie even thought of marrying her, so had 
the impact of tl\e West which was still young enough then to put 
.1 premium on individuality, softened and at last abolished his 
inherited southcrn-provincial-protestant fanaticistn regarding mar- 
riage and female purity, the biblical Magdalen* Tliere was his 
father, to be suie. He had not seen him '»mce the niglit he left 
home and lie did ^ot expect to see him again. He did not think 
of his father as being dead, being any iui tlicr flmov^ed than the old 
house in Mississippi where he had seen him last ; he simply could 
not visualise them meeting an}^here else except in Mississippi, to 
which he tould orf^ imagine him'-elf leturning as an old Aan. 
But lie knew wdAt his father’s reaction to liis marriage with a once- 
public w'oman would be, and up to ihis time, w'ilh all that he had 
done and failed to do, he h*id’*never once done anything wdiichf*he 
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could not imagine his father also doing, or at least condoning. 
Then he received die message that his father was dead (He received 
at the same an offer from a neighjDOur for the farm. He did not 
sell it. At the time he did not comprehend w'hy) and so that was 
removed. But it had never actually existed anyway. He had 
already settled that as a matter purely between him and Iiimself, 
long ago one night while the dim engine rocked through the dark- 
ness over the clucking rail-joints : “ Maybe she was not much once, 
but neither was I. And for a light smart while novv she has been 
better tlian I know myself to have been.” Perhaps they would 
have a child after a wliile. He thought of waning tor that, letting 
that he the sign. At first diat e\entuality had never ocvuired to 
him — here again was the old mystical fanatic protestant ; the hand 
of God lying upon the sinner even alter the i egeneration : the 
Babylonian interdict by heaven forever against reproduction. He 
did not know just how much time, just what span of cliastity, 
would constitute purgatonum and absc/lutioii, but he would 
imagine it — some instant, mystical still, when the lilight c.f tliose 
nameless and faceless men, tlie semched scars of mercliandised lust, 
would be effaced and healed from the organs w'hich she had 
prostituted. 

But that time was past now, not the mystic moment ^\llen the 
absoKement would be discharged, but the hour, the day before 
the elapse of which he had thought she would have told him she 
was pregnant and they would have married. It was long past 
now. It would never be. And one night in that twelfth year, in 
the boarding-house at the other end of his run where he spent the 
alternate nights, he took out the threc-year-old offer and he knew 
why he had not accepted it. I’m going home, he told himself —no 
more than diat, not why ; not even seeing the face which up to 
the day he entered school he could not even have described and 
which now" he could not even remetnber. Hecmade his run back 
to El Paso the nex\ day and drew the seven years’ accumulation 
out of the bank and divided it into two equal parts. The woman 
who had been his wife for seven years glanced once at the money 
and then stood cursing him. “ You ^'^re goJng to gc« married,” 
she said. There were no tears ; she just cursed him. “ What do 
I want with money ? Look at me. Do you thinje I will lack 
mtmey Let me go with you. There w"ill be some town, some 
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place close where I can live. You can come when you want to. 
Have I ever bothered you ? 

“ No/’ he said. She cursed him, cursing them both. If she 
would just touch me, hit me, make me mad enough to hit her, he 
thought. But that did not happen either. It was not him she 
cursed, anymore than she could curse the woman she had never 
seen and whose face even he could not quite recall. So he divided 
his half of the money again-- that money which he had been lucky 
with : not lucky in the winning or earning or finding, but lucky 
in having the vices and desiring the pleasures which left a fair 
balance of it after they had been ted and satisfied-* -and returned to 
Mississippi. But even tlien, it apparently took him still another 
year to admit that he did not want to escape that past and future. 
Tlie countryside believed he had come back to sell thfc farm. Yet 
the weeks passed, and he did not. Spring came and he liad made 
no preparations either to rent n or work it himself- He meiely 
continued to live in the old pre-'Cnil War house which, although 
no mansion, owning no columns, had been too big for three, while 
month after month passed, still apparently on that vacation trom 
the Texas railroad his father had already told diem he worked for, 
alone, wdthout compariitinship, meeting (when he met them at all) 
the contemporaries who remembered him from youtli o\er casual 
drinks or cards and that not often. Occasionally he would be 
seen at the picnics during the summer, ind each Saturday afietuoon 
he would make one of the group on the gallery of Varner’s store, 
talking a little, answering questions rather, about the West, not 
secret and reserved so much as apparently thinking in another 
tongue from that in whicli he lisicnerl and would presently have to 
answer. He was hi tied now, even if it did not show so much yet. 
There was still the mark of space and solitudfe in his face, but 
fading a little, rationalised and corrupted even into something con- 
sciously alert even^if it was not fearful ; the beast, prime solitary 
and sufficient out of the wild fields, drawn to tfte trap and knowing 
it to be a trap, not comprehending why it was doomed but knowing 
it was, and not afraid now — and not quite ^^ild. 

They wre marrkd in January. His part of the Texas mifney 
was gone then, though the countryside still believed lie was ricli, 
else he could not have lived for a year without working and would 
not have married a penniless orphan. Since he liad arrived huftie 
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solvent, the neighbourhood would be unalterably convinced for- 
ever that he was wealthy, just as it had been unalterably convinced 
at first that only beggary had brought him home. He borrowed 
money from Will Varner, on a portion of the land, to build the 
new house on a new site nearer the road. He bought the stallion 
too then, as if for a wedding present to her, though he never said 
so. Or if that blood and bone and muscles represented that poly- 
gamous and bitless masculinity which he had relinquished, he never 
said that. And if there were any among his neighbours and 
acquaintances- -Will Varner or Ratliff perhaps- -who discerned 
that this was the actual transference, the deliberate filling of die 
vacancy of his abdication, they did not say it either. 

Three months after the marriage the house was finished and 
they mt)ved into it, with a negio woman to cook although the only 
other lured cook, while or black, in the tountiy was Varner’s. 
Then llic countryside would call, the men to the lot to look at die 
stallion, the women to the house, the new bright nxims, the new 
furniture and equipment and devices foi saving steps and labour 
whose pictures tlicy would dieam over in the mail-order catalogues. 
They would watch her moving among the new possessions, busy, 
indefatigable, m the plain, neat garments, the plain and simple hair, 
the plain face blooming now with something almost like beauty — 
not amazement at luck, not particularly vindication of will and 
faith, but just serene, steadfast and boldly rosy when they would 
remark how the liouse had been completed exactly in lime to catch 
the moon’s full of April tluough the window where ihe bed was 
placed. 

Then the stallion killed her. She was hunting a missing hen- 
nest in the stable. The negro man had warned her : “ He’s a 
horse, missy. But he’s a man horse. You keep out of there.” 
But she w'as not afraid. It was as if she had recognised that tran- 
substantiation, that duality, and thought even iMie did not say it ; 
Nonsense. IVe mcirned liim now. He shot the stallion, running 
first into the stall with the now frenzied animal with nothing but 
an open pocket-knife, until the negro grappled with him and per- 
suaded him to wait for the pistol to be fi^tched^lrom the’ house, and 
for four years and two months he had lived in thd’Hew house with 
tlie hound and the negro man to cook for them. He sold the mare 
wHtch he had bought for her, andnhe cow he owned then, and 
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discharged the woman cook and gave away the chickens. The 
new furniture had been bought on instalment. He hioved it all 
into the barn at the old place where he was born and notified the 
merchant to come and get it. Then he had only the stove, the 
kitchen table he ate from, and the cot he had substituted for the 
bed bei.eath the window. The moon was full on that first night 
he slept on the cot too, so he moved the cot into anollier room and 
then against a north wall where the moon could nut possibly reach 
him, and two nights later he even went and spent one night in the 
old house. But there he lost everything, not only peace but even 
fibred and durable grief for despair to set its teeth into. 

So he leturned to the new house. The moon was 'waning then 
and would return only at monthly intervals, so that left only that 
single hour between sunset and full dark between its fulls, and 
\\eariness was an antidote for that. And weariness was cheap: 
he not only had the note he had given Will Varner fur the loan, but 
there had been some trouble with tlie instalment people \\ho did 
not want 10 take the furniture back. So he larmed again, finding 
gradually how much he liad forgotten about it. Thu'», ai times he 
W'ould have actually forgotten that houi he dreided until he would 
find himself entering a, walking into it, finding it suddenly upon 
him, drowning him with suffocation. 'Flitn that stubborn part of 
her and sometimes even of the son wlikli perhaps ne\t year they 
would have would be everywhere about the house he had buili to 
please her even though it was empty now of all die objects she had 
touched and used and looked at except the sUive and the kitchen 
table and the one garment — not a nightgown or an undergarment, 
but the gingham dress which resembled the one in which he had 
first seen her that day at the school — ^and the window itself that 
even on the hottest evenings of summer he woultfsit in the swelter- 
ing kitchen while the negro man cooked supper, drinking whiskey 
from a stone jug and tepid water from tlie cedar bucket and talking 
louder and louder, profane, intolerant, argitfhentative, wiih no 
challenge to be rebutted and no challenger to be vanquished and 
overcome. 

Bui sooner or la#r the moon would wax again. There wi^uld 
be nights which ^ere almost blank ones. Yet sooner or bter that 
silver and branched rectangle of window would fall once more, 
while night waxed into night then waned from night, as it had u^cU 
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to fall across the two of them while they observed the old country 
belief that the full moon of April guaranteed tlie fertilising act. 
But now there was no body beside his own for the moon to fall 
upon, and nothing for another body to have lain beside his own 
upon. Because the col was too narrow for that and there was 
only the abrupt downward sheer of inky shadow in wliich only 
the invisible hound slept, and he would lie rigid, indomitable, and 
panting. “ 1 don’t understand it,” he would say. ” I don’t know 
why. I won’t ever know why. But You can’t beat me. I am 
strong as You are. You can't beat me.” 

He was still alK'e when he U‘fi the saddle. He had heard the 
shot, then an instant later he knew he must have felt the blow 
before he heard it. Then the orderly sequence of time as he had 
knowm it for thiity-three years became inverted. He seemed to 
feel the shock of the gn)und while he knew he was still falling 
and had not yet reached it, then he was on the giound, he had 
stopped falling, and remembering what he had seen of stomach- 
wounds he tliOLight : It 1 don’t get the hurting started quick, I am 
going to die. lie willed to start it, and for an instant he could 
not understand why it did not stait. Then he saw the blank gap, 
the chasm somewhere between vision and where his feet should 
have been, and he lay on his hack watching tlie ravelled and 
shattered ends of sentience and will projecting into the gap, hair- 
light and worm-blind and groping to meet and fuse again, and he 
lay there trying to wiW the sentience to meet and fuse. Then he 
saw the pain blast like lightning across the gap. Bui it came from 
the other direciion ; noi from himself outward, but inward 
toward himself out of all the identifiable lost earth. Wail, wait, 
he said, Jusi go slow at first, and 1 can take it. But it would not 
wait, ft roared 'down and raised him, tossed and spun. But it 
would not w^ait for him. It would not wait to hurl him into the 
void, so he cried, “ Quick ! Hurry ! ” looking up out of the red 
roar, into die face •.which with his own was wedded and twinned 
forever now^ by the explosion of that ten-gauge shell — the dead 
who would carry the* living into the ground wi&i him ; the living 
wlii.^ must bear about the repudiating ^arth ^^ith him forever, the 
deathless slain — then, as die slanted barrels did n^)t move : ” God 
damn it, couldn’t you even borrow two shells, you fumbling 
.ragged ” and put the world aw«y. His eyes, still open to the 
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lost sun, glazed over with a sudden well and run of moisture which 
flowed down the alien and unremembering cheeks too, already 
drying, with a newness as of actual tears. 

2 

That shot was too loud. It was not only loo loud for any shot, 
it was too loud for any sound, louder tlian any sound needed to 
be. It was as though tlie very capacity (if space and echo for 
reproducing noise were leagued against him too in tlie vindication 
of his rights and the liquidation of his injuries, building up and 
building up about die diicket vhere he crouclied and the dim 
faint road which ran beside it long after the gun-butt had shocked 
into his shoulder and the black powder smoke had reeked away and 
the horse had whirled, galloping, the empty stirrups clashing against 
the empty saddle. He had not fired the gun in four years ; he 
had not even been certain that either two of the five shells he owned 
would explode. The firs! one had not ; it was the second one — 
the vain click louder than thunderbolt, the furious need to realign 
and find the second trigger, then the crash wliich alter the other 
deafening click he did not hear at all, the reek and slink of powder 
pressing him backward and downward into the thicket until for 
an instant he was physically oft'-balance, so that even il he could have 
made a second shot it would have been ttio late and the hound too 
was gone, leaving him betrayed here too, enmehing behind the 
log, panting and trembling. 

Then he would have to finish it, noi in die w^ay he wanted to 
but in the way lie must. It was no bhnd, instinctive, and furious 
desire for flight which he had to combat and curb. On the con- 
trary. What he would have liked to do would bfi to leave a printed 
placard on the breast itself: This is what happens to the men who 
impound Mink Sno^s^s cattle^ with his name signed to it. But he 
could not, and here again, for the third time siflte he had pulled the 
trigger, was that conspiracy to frustrate and outrage his rights as a 
man and his feeliflgs as a sentient creature. 'He must rise and quit 
the thicketfind do wfcat he I’ad next to do, not 10 finish it but merely 
to complete the first step of what he had started, put into motion, 
who realised now that he had known already, before he heard the 
horse and raised the gun, that that would happen wliich 
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happened : that he had pulled trigger on an enemy but had only 
slain a corpse to be hidden. So he sat up behind the log and shut 
his eyes and counted slowly until the shaking stopped and the 
sound of the galloping horse and eVen the outrageous and incredible 
shot had died out of his ears and he could rise, carrying the slanted 
gun still loaded with the shell which had failed to explode, and 
emerge from the thicket, already hurrying. But even then it 
would be dusk before he reached home. 

It was dusk. He emerged from the bottom and looked up the 
slope of his meagre and sorry corn and saw it — the paintless two- 
room cabin with an open hallway between and a lean-to kitchen, 
which was not his, on which he paid rent but not taxes, paying almost 
as much in rent in one year as die house had cost to build ; not old, 
yet the roof of which already leaked and the weather-stripping 
had already begun to rot away from the wall planks and which was 
just like the one he had been born in which had not belonged to 
his father cither, and just like die one he would die in if he died 
indoors — which he probably would even if in his clothes, repudiated 
without warning at some instant between bed and table or perhaps 
the door itself, by his unflagging furious hearr-mtfcles — and it was 
just like the more than six others he liad lived in since his marriage 
and like the twice that many more he knew he would live in before 
he did die and althougli he paid rent on diis one he was unalterably 
convinced that his cousin owned it and he knew that this was as 
near as he would ever come to owning the roof over his head. 
Then he saw the two children in the yard before it, who even as 
he saw them, stood quickly up, watching him, then turned and 
scuttled toward the house. Then it seemed to him that he could 
see her also, standing in the open hallway almost exactly where she 
had stood eight iiours before and watched his back where lie sat 
over the cold hearth, oiling the gun with the bacon-drippings which 
was the only thing he owned that could be Jised for oil, which 
would not lubricaAi but in contact with the metal would congeal 
into a substance like soap, inherent with its own salty corrosion ; 
standing there as if ili all that time she had not moved, once more 
framed by an opening, though without the laonp, as she was stand- 
ing in the savage lamplight, above the loud harsh woices of invisible 
men, in the open door of the mess-hall in that south Mississippi 
V cmvict camp where he first saw her nine years ago. He stopped 
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looking at the house ; he had only glanced at it as it was, and 
mounted through the yellow and stunted stand of his corn, yellow 
and stunted because he had had no money to buy fertiliser to put 
beneath it and owned neither the stock nor the tools to work it 
properly with and had had no one to help him with what he did 
own in order to gamble his physical strength and endurance against 
his body’s livelihood not only with ordinary climate but with the 
incredible spring of which the dry summer was the monstrous 
abortion, which had rained every day fiom the middle of May into 
July, as if the zodiac too had stacked ixiids against him. lie 
mounted on among the bitten and fruitless stalks, carrying the 
gun which looked too big for him to carry or aim or dare to fire, 
which he had acquired seven years ago at the sacrifice of actual 
food and had acquired at all only because no other man would want 
it since it carried a shell too big to shoot at anything but a wild 
goose or a deer and too costly to slioot at anything but a man. 

He did not look lowatd the house again. He went on past 
it and entered the rotting lattice which enclosed die well and 
leaned the gun against the wall and removed his shoes and drew 
a bucket of water and began to wash the shoes. Then he knew 
that she was behind him. He didn’t look back, sitting on the 
rotted bench, small, in a faded clean shirt and patched overalls, 
tipping the bucket over iL’c slice and scrubbing at it with a com 
cob. She began to laugli, harshly and steadily. “ I told you 
this morning,” she said. “ I said, it you do, if you left here with 
that gun, I was going.” He didn't look up, crouched over the 
wet shoe into which he had slipped his hand like a slioe-last, 
scrubbing at 11 w^iih ihe cob. Never you mind where. Don’t 
you worry about where when they tome for you.” He didn’t 
answ^er. He finished the first shoe and set it down and slipped his 
hand into the second one and lipped water from the bucket over 
it and began to setuL it. Because it won’t be far ! ” she cried 
suddenly, yet without raising her voice at ;ffl. “ Because when 
they come to hang you, I’m going to be where I can see it ! ” 
Now he rose. l?e set the unfinished second shoe carefully down 
and laid thfi cob besMe it ard rose, small, almost a half-head shorter 
than she, barefoot, moving toward her, not fast, sidling a little, his 
head bent ard apparently not even looking at her as she stood in 
the gaping and broken entitnee — the bleached hair darketiini^ 
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again at the roots since it had been a year now since there had been 
any money to buy more dye, die harshly and steadily laughing face 
watching him with a curious and expectant glitter in the eyes. He 
struck lier across the mouth. He watched his hand, almost 
laboured, strike across the face which did not flinch, beneath the 
eyes which did not even blink. “ You damned little murdering 
bastard,” she said past the bright sudden blood. He struck her 
again, the blocjd smearing between mouth and palm and then 
renewed, striking again with that slow gathering which w'as not 
deliberation but extreme and patiently indomitable and implacable 
weariness, and again. ” Go,” he said. ” (io. Go.” 

He followed her, across tlie yard and into the hallway, though 
he did not enter the room. From the door he could see her, 
although tlic room itself was almost completely dark, against the 
small high square of die dusk-faint window. Then the match 
spurted and glaicd ttnd steadied above the \\ ick, and now she was 
framed in an opening by shadeless light and surrounded by the 
loud soundless invisible shades of the nameless and numberless 
men — that body which, even when he was actually looking at them, 
at times to him had never borne children, was anterior even to the 
two-dollar marriage which had not sanctified but sanctioned them, 
which each time he approadied it, it was not garments intervening 
but the cuckolding shades vs'lnth had become a part of his past too, 
as if he and not she liad been their prone recipient ; which despite 
tlic sfiiled and shapeless garmenis cunrealmg it he would contem- 
plate even from the cold starless niglit-periphery beyond bodi 
liatred and desiic and tell himself : It’s like drink. It’s like dope 
to me. Then he saw the faces of the two children also, in the same 
flare of match and wick as if she had touched that single match to 
all three of iliein at the same lime. They were sitting on the 
floor in the cornei, not crouched, not hiding, just sitting there in the 
dark as diey had been silling doubtless ever siWee he had watehed 
them scuttle toward the house when he came out of the bottom, 
looking at him with that same quality which he himself possessed : 
not abject but just still, with an old tired wisdom^acceptance of the 
imrftitigable discrepancy between wilbmd clfiability hue to that 
handicap of physical size in which none of the thre^f of them had had 
any choice, turning from him to look without curiosity at the blood 
'nMieir mother’s face and watching quietly as she took a garment 
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from a nail in the wall and spread it on the pallet bed and wrapped 
the odier objects — the other gaiments, the single pair ot half-si/e 
shoes which either child wore indiscriminately in cold weathci, the 
cracked hand-glass, the wooden comb, the hancllelcss brush - into 
It. “Come,** she said. lie moved aside and they passed him, 
the children huddled against her skirt and for a moment hidden 
from him as they enieiged from the loom, then Msiblc again, 
moving on up the hallway before her, lit lollowmj?, ketpiiig that 
same distance, slopping again at the tntrame wlnle tlic\ crossed 
the porch and descended tlu warped and lotimg steps. When she 
paused on the groun 1 btyond the steps lit moved again, again witli 
that invincible, that weary implacability, until \\r saw and stopped 
also and watched the larger child huuy across the }ard, soundless 
and incoipoieal in the dusk winch w is almost ni \])t now , and snatch 
something from the ground and ictuin, (lisping the object -a 
wooden block with tli^ tops of four ^iiufF tins nailed to it like 
wheels -to Its bic ist. 1 l^c^ went on lie did not U How farther. 
He did not even appear t> be looking at them as thc^ parsed 
through the broken gate. 

He returned to the house and blew out die lamp, whereupon 
the dark became complete, as if the punv > anishmg flame had 
carried along with it all that niiuined of da\, ^o that when he 
leturned to die wall, it w’ b} touch alone dut he found the cob 
and the unfinished shot and finished cleaning ii. 1 hen lie washed 
the gun. Wlien lie first got 11 , v hen the gun was new, or new at 
least to Iiim, he had had a cleaning rod ioi it He Inti made il 
himself, (jf canc', chosen carefully ana iiimmcd and s raped caicfuHy 
and eved neatly at the tip to take the inf*as> i ig, and duiing the 
first year 01 so, when he had hid inonev to buv powder and shot 
and caps to load the shelh v ith and could hum a liide now and 
then, he had been no less paiticulai in the t i»c ot the cleaning rod 
than of the gun bcj^ausc he had only liouglu the gun but the rod 
he had made. But the rod was gone now, 1#, did not remember 
when nor know^ wdiere, vanished along with the ether accumula- 
tions of his matu^ty which had been dear tc him too once, which 
he had shgd somehow and somewhere along the road bet^jicen 
the attaining ofltnanhood vtud this houi when he found himself 
with nothing but an empty and foodicss house which did not 
actually belong to him, and tljc gun, and that irremediable msuqj 
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when the barrels had come level and true and his will had told his 
finger to contract, which nothing but his own death would ever efface 
from his memory. So he tipped water from the bucket over the 
gun and removed his sliirt and wiped it diy and picked up the 
shoes and returned to the house and, witliout lighting the lamp 
again, stood in the dai k at the cold stove and ate with his fingers 
from the pot of cold peas which sat on it and went and lay down, 
still m his overalls, on tlie pallet bed in the room which was empty 
at last even of the loud shades, lying flat on his back in the darkness 
with his eyes open and liis arms straight beside him, thinking of 
nothing. Then he heard the hound. 

At first he did nor move ; except for his regular and unhurried 
breathing, he might have been the corpse his attitude resembled, 
lying perfectly still while the first try died a^ay and tht* myriad 
night-silence came down and then indrew and tlic second cry 
came, ringing, deep, resonant and filled will) gnef. He did not 
move. It was as though he had Ijeen expecting it, waiting for it ; 
had lain down and t (imposed and emptied himself, not for sleep 
but to gatlicr slreng h and will as distance runners and swimmers 
clf), before assuming the phase of harried and furious endeavour 
which his life was alx/ut to enter, lying there for perhaps ten 
minutes while the long cries rang up from tlx* dark bottom, as if 
he knew that those* ten minutes weic to be the last of peace. Tlien 
he rose. Still in the dark, he put on the slill-damp shirr and the 
shoes he had just washed and frotn a nail behind the door he took 
down the new' plough- line still looped m the coils in which his 
cousin, Varners clerk, had knotted it two weeks ago, and left 
the house. 

Tlic night was moonless. He descended through the dry and 
invisible corn, keeping his bearing on a star until he reached the 
trees, against the black solidity of which fireflies wdnked and drifted 
and from beyond which came the booming ani grunting of frogs 
and tlic howling of dog. Bur once among them, he could not 
even see the sky anymore, though he realised then what he should 
have before : that the hound’s voice would giiide him. So he 
follawed it, slipping and plunging in ^he mud and tivpping and 
thrashing among the briers and tangled undergroVth and blunder- 
ing against invisible tree-trunks, his arm crooked to shjeld his face, 
'•rwating, while the steady cries of the dog drew nearer and nearer 
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and broke abruptly off in mid-howl. He believed for an instant 
that he actually saw the phosphorescent glints of eyes although he 
had no light to reflect them, and suddenly and without knowing that 
he was going to do it, he ran toward where he had seen the eyes. 
He struck the next tree a shocking blow with his shoulder ; he was 
hurled sideways but caught balance again, still plunging forward, 
his hands extended. He was falling now. If there’s a tree in 
tront of me now, he thought, it will be all. He actually touched 
the dog. He felt its breath and heard the click of its teeth as it 
slashed ai him, spiinging a^ay, leaving him on his hands and knees 
in the mud while the noise of its invisible flight crashed and erased. 

He was kneeling at the brink of the depression. He had only to 
rise and, half stooping, his arm still crooked to fend his face, step 
clown into tli? ankle-dc'ep oc»ze cd' sunless mud and rotting \egeta- 
tion and follow it for another step or so to roach the brush-pile, 
lie tlirust the coiled plotigh-hne into the bib of his overalls and 
sic'oped and began to drag away the slimed and rotten branches. 
Something ga\e a choked, infant-likc cry, scrabbling among tlie 
slicks ; it sprawled frantically across his foot as he kicked at it, 
telling hini’^elf : It's just a possum. It ain’t nc)thing but a possum, 
stooping again to ilie tangle c'»f foul and sweating wood, lifting it 
away until he reached the body. He wiped his hands free of mud 
and slime on his shirt and overalls and took liold of the shoulders 
and began to walk backward, dragging it along tlie depression. 
It v\as not a ditch, it was an old logging rc>ad, clioked with under- 
growth and almost indistinguishable now, about tw^o feet below 
the flat level of the bottom. He followed it for better than a mile, 
dragging the bocly which outweighed him by fifty pounds, pausing 
only to w ipe his sweating hands from time to time on his shirt and 
to establish his whereabouts anew whenever he tould find enough 
visible sky to distinguish the shapes of individual trees against. 

Then he turned «ind dragged the body up out of the depression 
and went on for a hundred yards, still waiting backward. He 
seemed to know exactly where he was, he did not even look over 
his shoulder until*he released the body at la^t and stood erect and 
laid his hand upon vdiat he stiught — the shell of a once-iremendous 
pin oak, topless ^nd about ten feet tall, standing in the clearing 
which the lightning bolt or age or decay or whatever it had been, 
had created. Two years ago he had lined a wild bee into it ; diit 
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sapling which he Iiad cut and propped against tlie shell to reach 
the honey was still in place. He took the plough-line from his 
breast and knotted one end about the body and removed his shoes 
and with the other end of the rope between his teeth, he climbed 
the sapling and straddled the rim of the shell and hand over hand 
hauled up the body which was half again as large as he, dragging it 
bumping and scraping up the trunk, until it lay like a half-filled 
sack across the lip. I'bc knot in the rope had slipped tight. At 
last he took his knife and cut the rope and tumbled the body over 
into the shell. But it stcjpped almost at once, and only when it was 
too late did he realise that he should have reversed it. He shoved 
at it, probing about the shoulders, but it was not hung, it was 
wedged by one twisted arm. So he tied one eml of the rope about 
the stub of a limb just below his fo»n and took a turn of the rope 
about his wrist and stood up on the wedged shoulders and began 
to jump up and down, wh(Teup<’>n without warr.ui^ ihc body fled 
suddenly beneath him, leaving him dangling on the rope. He 
began to climb it, hand over hand, rasping off witli his knuckles 
the rotten fibre of the wall so that a faint, constant, dry powder of 
decay filled his nostrils like snuff. Then he heard the stub crack, 
he felt the rope slip free and he leaped upward from nodiing and 
got the fingertips of one hand over the lip. Bui when his weight 
came down on it, a ^vholc shard of die rotten shell cairied away 
and he flung the other hand up but the shell crumbled beneath that 
one also and he climbed interminably, furiously perpetual and 
without gain, his mouth open for his panting breath and his eyes 
glaring at the remote September sky which had long since turned 
past midnight, until at last the Tvood stopped crumbling, leaving 
him dangling by his hands, panting, until he could pull himself up 
once more and straddle the rim. After a while he climbed down 
and lifted the propped sapling onto his shoulder and carried it 
fifteen or twenty yards beyond the edge of the dearing and returned 
and got his shoes.*’ When he reached home dawn had already 
begun. He took off the muddy shoes and lay down on the pallet 
bed. Then, as if it ‘nad waited for him to lie*down, the hound 
began to howl again. It seemed to hipi that iife had evtn heard the 
intake of breath before the first cry came up fromN:he bottom where 
it was still mght, measured, timbrous, and prolonged, 

His days and nights were now** reversed. He would emerge' 
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from the bottom with the morning star or perhaps tlic actual 
sun and mount tlirough the untended and abortive com. He did 
not wash the shoes now. He would not alwaj^s remove them, and 
he would make no fire but would eat standing from the pot of 
cold peas on the ^to\e while they lasted and drank down to its 
dregs the pot of cold, stale (offee while it Idsted, and when they 
were gone he would cmi handshil of raw^ meal from the almost 
empty barrel, hor during the first da\ or so he w ould be hungry, 
since whit he was doing now was Inidti thin anv work he had 
ever done, besides the cxcitem<ni, the novcltv. Bur after thu it 
was not new an} mo e, and by then he realised u could hav^ b it 
one ending and so it vvould last forevei, and he stopped being 
hungi}. He would mtrelv rouse, wake, ro tell lum^^H, \ou got 
to tat, and eating the law nual Tpiesentlv ilictc w is nothing in the 
barrel but the diied c ike on th sides whic*» he would scrape off 
witli a knife-blade) wind* tic did not want and appaienily did not 
even need, as if hio hodv wcie living on ih( mci^ngible singleness 
of his will like so inudi fatt} tissue. I hen he would he down on 
the pallet bed in his (weralls and shc»es on which the freshest and 
most recent caking of mud had not even begun to drv, still chewnng 
and with the lengdienmg stubble about his mouth still full of meal 
grains and, as thougli in a continuation of the lying down, plunge 
not into obhvion but intv^ an t‘ydes<. and tongue less interval of 
resting and recuperation like a man stepping deliberately mio a 
bath, to wake as though to an alarm-clock at the same afternoon 
hour, ilie continuii} iinbrc^ken between tlic lying down and the 
opening of eyes again, since it was only the btxK winch boie and 
would bear the burden which needed ilu ^esr. He would build a 
fire in the stove then, althougli thcie w is noihing to cook save the 
scrapings from the meal baiiel. Bui it was ilu hot dnnk he wanted, 
though there was no more coffee either. So l»e would fill the 
pot with water ancl^heai u and dnnk the hot water sweetened with 
sugar, then in the splint chair on the poich would watch the 
night, the darkness, emerge from the bottom and herd, drive, the 
sun gradually up®the slope of the corn-patcii which even in dusk 
stood no l5ss bayeif and \^IIow than in sunlight, and at last^ake 
the house itself. Then the hound would begin and he would sit 
there for perhaps ten or fifteen minutes longer, as the bolder of the 
annual commuters’ ticket sits •on his accustomed bench and cOar 
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tinues to read his paper after the train has already whistled for the 
Stop- 

On the second afternoon when he waked a little boy was sitting 
on the front s!cps---the round-hended periwinkle-eyed son of his 
kinsman who operated Varner’s blacksmith shop — though at the 
first sound of his feet on the floor the boy moved, so that when he 
reached the porch the boy was already on the ground beyond it and 
several feet away, looking back at him. “ Uncle Lump says for 
you to come to the store,” the boy said. “ He says it’s important.*’ 
lie didn’t answer. He stood there with last night’s mud now 
dried on the shoes and overalls and (so still had been his sleep) 
this morning’s meal grains still clinging in the stublde around his 
mouth, until the bo> turned and began to walk away and then 
began to run, looking back for an instant from flie edge of the 
w'oods, then running on, vanishing. Still he didn’t move and still 
there was nothing in his face. If it had been money, he could 
have brought ii, lie thought. Because it ain't money. Not from 
them. And on the third mot rung he kmw suddenly that someone 
was standing in the door watching him. He knew, even in the 
midst of the unreality w hie h w^as not dream but a barren place w here 
his mind, his will, stood like an unresting invincible ungrazing 
horse while die puny body which rode it icnew^d its strength, 
that it was not the boy nov^ and that it was still morning, that 
he had not been asleep that long. They were hid here, watching 
me when I come up out of the bottom, he thought, trying to 
speak aloud to wake himself as he might have knell to shake Ins 
own slu)ulder : Wake up. Wake up : until he waked, knowing 
at once that it was too late, not even needing the position of the 
window’s shadovv on the floor lo tell him it w'as that same auto- 
matic hour of afternoon. He did not hurry. He started the fire 
and set die pot on to Iicat and scooped a handful of meal scrapings 
from the barrel and ate it, cliewing tlie splinters out of it, spitting 
them, rubbing then? fiom liis lips with his hand. In doing so, he 
discovered the meal already clinging in his beard and he ate that 
loo, wiping the grains from either side with his fingers across his 
cheVing mouth. Then he drank the eup orW(^eteney water and 
went out into the yard. The tracks were there. He knew the 
sheriff’s — the heavy, deep, deliberate prints, even ir the rainless 
sammer’s parched eardi, of those two hundred and forty pounds 
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of flesh which wore the metal sliield smaller than a playing card, on 
which he had gambled not only his freedom but perhaps his 
obliteration too, followed by those of its satellites. He saw the 
prints of the hands and the crawling knees where one of them had 
searched back and forth beneath the floor while he was sleeping 
on top of it ; lie found leaning against the wall inside the stable his 
own shovel with which they had cleared away the year’s accumula- 
r.on of mule-droppings to examine the earth beneath, and he found 
among the trees above the cabin the place where the surrey had 
stood. And still there was nothing in his face— no alarm, no 
terror, no dread ; not even contempt or amusement — only the 
cold and incorrigible, the almost peaceful, intractability. 

He returned to the house and took tlie shotgun from its corner. 
It was cover?d now almost completely ovei with a thin, snuff- 
coloured frost of rust, as though tlie very tedious care of that 
first night’s wiping had overreached itself, had transferred the 
water from the gun to the shirr then back from the shirt to tlie gun 
again. And it did not breecli, break, but opened slowly to steady 
force, exposing the thick, chocolatc-coloured soap-like mass of 
congealed animal fat, so that at last he dismantled ii and boiled 
water in the coffee pot and scalded the grease away and laid the 
dismembered sections along the edge of the back porch wliere 
the sun fell on them as long is there was sun. Then he reassembled 
it and loaded it with two of the three remaining shells and leaned it 
against the wall beside the chair, and again lie watched the night 
emerge from the bottom and mount through the bitten corn, 
taking corn, taking the house itself at last and, still rising, become 
as two up-opening palms releasing the westward-flying ultimate 
bird of evening. Below him, beyond the corn, the fireflies winked 
and drifted against the breast of darkness ; Leyond, within it, 
the steady booming of the frogs was the steady pulse and beat of 
the dark heart of iflght, so that at last when the unvarying moment 
came — that moment as unvarying from one^dusk to the next as 
the afternoon’s instant when he would awake — the beat of that 
heart seemed to fall still too, emptying silence for the first deep cry 
of strong •and ipvflicible igrief. Ho reached his hand baeWard 
and took up the gun. 

This tiw he used the hound’s voice for a bearing from the 
start. When he entered the*bottom he thought about wind'^aiid 
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paused to test it. But there was no wind, so he went straight on 
rotvard the howling, not fast now since he was trying for silence, 
yet not slow either since this would not take long and then he 
could return home and lie down before midnight, long before 
midnight, telling himself as he moved cautiously and steadily 
toward the howling : Now 1 can go Sack to sleeping at night again. 
The howling was quite near now. He slanted the gun forward, 
his thumb on the two hammers. Then ihe dog’s voice slopped, 
again in mid-howl ; again for an instant he saw the two yellow 
points uf eves before the gun-muzzle blotted them. In the glare 
of the explosion he saw the whole animal sharp in relief, leaping. 
He saw tlie charge strike and hurl it backward into the loud welter 
of following darkness. By an actual physical effort he restrained 
his finger before it contracted on the second trigger and with die 
gun still at his slioulder he crouched, holding his breath and glaring 
into the sightless daik while the tremendous silence which had 
been broken three nightr> ago when die first cry of the hound 
reached him and wliich liad ne\ er once been restored, annealed, even 
while he slept, loared dovMi about him and, still roaring, began 
to stiffen and set like cement, not only in his hearing but m his 
lungs, his breathing, inside and without him too, solidifying from 
tree-trunk to tree-trunk, among which the shattered echoes of the 
shot died away in strangling murmurs, caught in that cooling 
solidity before thc\ had had time to cease. With the gun still 
cocked and presented, he ad\anct‘d tow^ard tlu‘ place W'herc he had 
seen the dog fall, panting through his hared clenched teeth, feeling 
alniui w'iih his feet in the undeigrowih. I’hen he realised suddenly 
tliat he had already passed the spot and that he w'as still advancing. 
He knew' that he was about to stair running and then he was 
running, blindly in rhe pitch darkness, speaking, hissing to himself : 
Stop. Slop. You’ll liiist your damn brains out. He stopped, 
panting. He got his bearings anew' on a patch of sky, yet he 
forced himself lo reifiain motionless until even the panting stopped. 
Then he let the hammer of the gun down and w^nt on, walking 
now\ Now he had* the booming of die frogs to guide him, 
bleifJing and fading tlien rising again in^’hor*iI1?jii^ax, eicli separate 
voice not a single note bur an octave, almost a chord, in bass, grow- 
ing louder and louder and nearer and nearer, then ceavng abruptly 
trefinto a second of frozen immobilky follow'ed by a swift random 
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patter of small splashes like hands striking the water, so that when 
he saw the water it was already shattered into fluid ceaseless gleams 
across which reflected stars slid and vanished and recovered. He 
flung ilie gun. For an instant he saw it, spinning slowly. Then 
it splashed, not sinking but disintegrating among that shattered 
scurrying of broken stars. 

When he reached home, it was not even midnight yet. Now 
he removed not only the shoes but the overalls too which had not 
passed his knees in seventy-two hours, and lay down on the pallet. 
But at once he knew he was not going 10 sleep, not because of the 
seventy- tv. o hours’ habit of reversed days and nights, not because 
of any twitching and jerking of spent and ungovernable nerves 
and muscles, but because of that silence which the first gunshot liad 
broken and tilt second one had made whole again. So he lay again, 
rigid and composed on his bavk, his arms at his sides and his eyes 
open in the darkness and Ins head and lungs filled with that roaring 
silence across which the random anil vel\'et-shod fireflies drifted 
and winked and beyond which the constant frogs pulsed and beat, 
until the rectangle of sk\ bevond the (^bhque door of the room and 
the open end of the liallw^ay began to lurn giey and then primrose, 
anil already he could see three Im/zards soaring in it. Now 1 
must get up, he told himself ; I will have 10 start staying up all 
day if I aim 10 begin sleeping again at night. Then he began 
to say, Wake up. Wake up, until he w^aked at last, with the yellow 
square of wdndow -shaped sun lying once more on the Hc>oj where 
each unvarying afternoon it would lie. Resting upon ihe quilt 
not an ini h from his face was a folded »crap of browm paper ; when 
he rose, lie found in the dust at ihe c'oorsill the print of the little 
boy’s naked foot. The note was in pencil, on a scrap lorn from a 
paper sack, unsigned : Come on in here your wifes got some money 
for you. He stood, unshaven, in his shirr, blinking at it. Now I 
can go, he thouglfll, and something began 10 happen in his heart. 
He raised his head, blinking almost painfully,* looking for the first 
time in three days beyond the desolate and food less cabin which 
symbolised the fmpasse his life had reaclted, into the limitless 
freedom of the spnfty sky. He spoke aloud. “ Now I can-* — ” 
he said. Then he saw the buzzards. At dawm he had seen three. 
Now he might possibly have counted them, though he did not. 
He just w^atclied the black concentric spiralling as if they folloWitJ 
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an invisible funnel, disappearing one by one below the trees. He 
spoke aloud again. It's the dog,” he said, knowing ii was not the 
dog. And it didn’t matter. Because 1*11 be gone then, he thought. 
It was not that something lifted from his heart ; it was as though 
he had become aware for the first time of the weight which lay on it. 

It was almost sunset when, shaved and with the shoes and 
overalls washed again, he mounted to the empty gallery and entered 
the store. His kinsman was behind the open candy case, in the 
act of putting something into his mouth. 

Where ” he said. 

The cousin closed the case, chewing- “ You durned fool, I 
sent word to you two days ago to get away from there before 
that pussel-gutted Hampton come prowling around here with that 
surrey full of deputies. A nigger grai)bling in that Plough found 
that durn gun before the water even quit shaking.” 

“ It’s not mine,” he said. ‘‘ I have no gun. Where ” 

** Hell fire, everybody knows it*s yours. There ain’t another 
one of them old hammer-lock ten-gauge Hadl^^ys in this country 
but that one. That’s why I never ic^ltl no lie about it, let alone 
that durn ilampton sitting right out there on that bench when the 
nigger come up the steps w^iih it. I says, ‘ Sure it’s Mink’s gun. 
He’s been hunting for it ever since last fall.’ Then I turns to the 
nigger. * What the hell you mean, you blaik son of a bitch,’ I 
says, ‘ borrowing Mr, Snopies’s gun last fall to go squirl hunting 
and letting it fall in that ere slough and claiming you couldn’t find 
it ? ’ Here.” The cousin stooped beneatli the counter and rose 
and laid the gun on the counter. It had been wiped off save for a 
patch of now-dried mud on the stock. 

He did not even look at it. “ It’s not mine,” he said. ” Where 
is ” 

“ But that’s all right now. I fixed that in time. What Hampton 
expected was for me to deny it was yours. Thi:n he would a had 
you. But I fixed that. I throwed the suspicion right onto the 
nigger fore Hampton could open his mouth. I ligger about 
tonight or maybe tonA)rrow night I’ll take a fev/ of the boys and 
go tic the nigger’s house with a couple pf tracfrcljains or maybe a 
little fire under his feet. And even if he don’t confess nothing, 
folks will hear that he has done been visited at night^and there's 
tQp<many votes out here for Hampt<^n to do nothing else but take 
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him on in and send him to the penitentiary, even if he can’t quite 
risk hanging him, and Hampton knows it. So that’s all right. 
Besides, what I sent you that first message for was about your 
wife.” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Where ” 

“ She’s going to get you in trouble. She’s done already got you 
in trouble. That’s how come tliat durn vote-sucking sheriff 
noseying around out here. His nigger found the horse, with him 
and the dog both missing, but that was all right until folks begun 
to remember how she turned up here that same night, witli them 
two kids and that bundle of clothes and blood siill running out of 
her busted mouth until folks couldn’t help but know you had run 
her out of the house. And c\en that might have been all r^ght 
if she hadn’t Started in telling everybody that would listen tliat you 
never done it. Just a horse with a empty saddle ; no body and no 
blood neither found yet, and here she is trying to help you by 
telling everybody she meets that yt)ii never done st.merliing that 
nobody knows for sure has even been done vet. Why in hell ain’t 
you got out of here ? Didn’t you have sense erunigh to do that 
the first day ? ” 

” On what ? ” he said. 

The cousin had been blinking rapidly at him. Now the little 
eyes stopped blinking. ” On what t ” he said. The other did not 
ansv/er. He had not mo\ed since he entered, small, immobile, 
in the middle of the fluoi ^ppi^site the entrance, through ^^hich 
the dying sunlight stained him from head to foot with a thin wash 
like diluted blood. ” You mean yor ain’t got any money ? You 
mean to stand there and tell me he never had nothing in his pocket ? 
Because I don’t believe ii. By God, I know better. I saw inside 
his purse that same morning. He never carrted a cent less than 
fifty. ...” The voice ceased, died. Then it spoke in a dawning 
incredulous amazumeni and no louder than a whisper : ” Do you 
mean to tell me you never even looked.^ ^'tever even looked?'* 
The other did not answer. He might not have even heard, 
motionless, look«ing at nothing while the lust of the copper light, 
mountingilike rjsi**g water up his body, gathered for an instjnt in 
concentrated and dying crimson upon the calm and unwavering 
and intractable mask of his face, and faded, and the dusk, the 
twilight, gathered along the, ranked shelves and in die shadqyy 
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comers and the old strong smells of cheese and leather and kerosene, 
condensed and thickened among the rafters above his head like 
the pall of oblivion itself. The cousin’s voice seemed to emerge 
from it, sourceless, unlocatable, without even the weight of breath 
to give it volume : “ Where did you put him ? ” and again, the 
cousin outside the counter now, facing him, almost breast to breast 
with him, the fierce repressed breadiing murmuring on his face 
now : “ By God, he had at least fifty dollars. I know. I seen 
it. Right here in this store. Wliere did you ” 

“ No,’* he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ No.” Their faces were not a foot apart, their l^reathing steady 
and audible. Then the other face moved back, larger than his, 
higher than liis, beginning to become featureless the fading 
light. 

“ All right,” the cousin said. “ Fm glad you don’t need money. 
Because if you come to me expecting any you’d just have to keep 
on expecting. You know what Will Varner pavs his clerks. You 
know about h<w much any man working for Will Varner’s wages 
could get ahead in ten years, let alone two months. So you won’t 
even need that ten dollars your wife’s got. So rliai’ll be just fine, 
won’t it ? ” 

” Yes,” lie said. ” Where ” 

“Staying at Will Vatner’s." He turned at once and went 
toward the door. As lie passed out of it the cousin spoke again 
out of the shadows behind him : “ Tell her to ask Will or Jody 
to lend her another ten to go with that one she’s already got.” 

Although it was not quite dark yet, tliere was already a light 
in the Varner house. He could see it even at this distance, and 
it was as if he were standing outside of himself, watching the 
distance steadily shorten between Jiimself and the light. And 
then that’s all, he thought. All them days and it»ights that looked 
like they wasn’t goii>g to liave no end, come down to the space 
of a little piece of dusty road between me and a lighted door. 
And when he put his hand on Varner’s gate, it v»as as if she had 
been , wailing, watching the road for him. SI 12 (wit of the 
front door, running, framed again for an instant by the lighted 
doorway as \vhen he had first seen her that night at the lumber 
camp to which, even nine years aQ;erv^'ard, he did not like to 
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remember how, by whit mischance, he had come. The feeling 
was no less strong now than it had ever been. He did not dread 
to remember it nor did he try not to, and not in remorse for the 
deed he had done, because he neidier required nor desired absolu- 
tion for diat. He merely wished he did not have to remember 
the fiasco which had followed the act, contemptuous of the body 
or tlie intellect which had failed the will to do, not writhing with 
impotent regret on remembciing it and not snarling, because he 
n^ver snarled ; but just cold, indomitable, and intractahh*. He 
had lived in a dozen different sorry and ill-made rented cabins 
as his father had moved from farm to farm, without himself ever 
Piaving been more than fifteen or twenty miles awiy from any one 
of them. Then suddenly and at night he had had to leave the 
roof he called home and the only laml and people and customs he 
knew, without even time to gather up anytliing to laW with him, 
if there had bt‘en anything to lake, nor to say farewell to anyone if 
ilieie had Iteen an} one to say faievvell to, to tind himself w'eeks later 
and still on foot, more than two hundred miles away. He was 
seeking the sea ; he wsas twenty-lijree then, tliat young. He had 
never seen it ; he did not knf)w certainly just where it was, except 
that it was to the south. He had never thought of it before and he 
could not have said why he wanted to go to it --what of repiidia- 
iu»n of the land, the earth, w^here his body or intellect had faulted 
soincliow to the cold undeviaiion of his will to do — ‘seeking what 
of that iudinic profler of space and (ddivion of which he had no 
intention of availing liirnself, would never avail himself, as if, by 
deliberately icfusing to cut the win of remembering, to punish 
that body and inielleci which had ‘ailed him. Perhaps he was 
seeking only the proffer of this illlmiiabie space and irremediable 
forgeiling along ilie edge of w hich the contemptible teeming of his 
owm earth-kind timidly seeiheil and recoiled, not to accept tlie 
proffer but merel;jrto bury himself in this myriad anonymity beside 
the impregnable haven of all the drowmed ifiiact golden galleons 
and the unattainable deathless seamaid >. Then, almost there and 
more than twenty-four hours without focTd, he saw' a light and 
approached it and Tieard the loud voices and saw her framed in the 
open door, immobile, upriglit and unlistening, while those harsh 
loud mansiiouls and cries seemed to rise toward her like a roaring 
incense. He went no furthe#. The next morning he W'as at 9^rk 
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there, an axeman, without even knowing whom he was working 
for, asking only incidentally of the foreman who hired him and 
who told him bluntly that he was too small, too light, to swing his 
end of a cross-cut saw, what his wage would be. He had never 
seen convicts’ stripes before either, so it was not with that first 
light but only after several succeeding ones that he learned where he 
was — a tract of wild-catted virgin timber in process of being logged 
by a roaring man of about fifty who was no taller than he was, with 
strong, short iron-grey hair and a hard prominent belly, who 
through political influence or bribery or wliatever got his convict 
labour from the State for the price of their board and keep ; a 
widower who had lost his wife years ago at the birth of their first 
child and now lived openly with a magnificent quadroon woman 
most of whose teeth were gold and who superintended the kitchen 
where other convicts did the actual work, in a separate house set 
among the plank-and-canvas barracks in which the convicts lived. 
The woman in the lighted door was that child. She lived in the 
same house with her father and the quadroon, in a separate wing 
with an entrance of its own, and her hair was black then — a 
splendid heavy mane of it which whatever present one cut of fore- 
men and armed guards and convict labourers, and himself in his 
turn, after his summons came and he had long since discovered the 
reason for the separate entrance, contributed to keep cut almost 
man-short with razors. It was strong and short and not fine, 
either in the glare of that first evening’s lamp or in the next day’s 
sunlight when, the axe lifted for the stroke, he turned and she was 
sitting a big, rangy, well-kept horse behind and above him, in 
overalls, looking at him not brazenly and not speculatively, but 
intently and boldly, as a bold and successful man would. That 
was what he saw : the habit of success — that perfect marriage of 
will and ability with a single undiffused object — which set her not 
as a feminine garment but as one as masculine as iHe overalls and her 
height and size and tke short hair ; he saw not a nympholept but 
the confident lord of a harem. She did not speak that time. She 
rode on, and now he discovered that that separate entrance was not 
used f>nly at night. Sometimes she wovld ridd prst on'*the horse 
and stop and speak briefly to the foreman and ride on ; sometimes 
the quadroon would appear on the horse and speak a n'^me to the 
for^/uan and return, and the foreman «would call that name and the 
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man would drop his axe or saw and follow the horse. Then he, 
still swinging his axe and not even looking up, would seem to 
follow and watch that man enter the private door and then watch 
him emerge later and return to work — the nameless, the identical, 
highwayman, murderer, thief, among whom diere appeared to be 
no favourites and no jealousy. That w'as to be his alone, appar- 
ently. But even before his summons came, he was resigned to 
the jealousy and cognisant of his fate. He had been bred by 
generations to believe invincibly that to every man, whatever his 
past actions, whatever depths he might have reached, there was 
reserved one virgin, at least for him to marry , one maidenhead, 
if only for him to deflower and destroy. Yet he not only saw that 
he must compete for mere notice with men among whom he saw 
himself not only as a child but as a child of another race and species, 
but that when he did approach licr at last he would have to tear 
aside not garments alone but the gliostly embraces of thirty or 
foity men ; and this not only once but each time and hence (he 
foresaw even then his fate) forever : no room, no darkness, no 
desert even ever large enough to contain the two of them and the 
constant stallion-ramp of those inexpugnable shades. Then his 
turn, his summons came at last, as he had known it would. He 
obeyed it with foreknowledge but without regret. He entered not 
the hot and quenchless bed of a barren and leclierous woman, but 
the fierce simple cave of a lioncssr— a tumescence which surrendered 
nothing and asked no quarter, and which made a monogamist of 
him forever, as opium and homicide do of those whom they once 
accept. That was early one afteri ion. The hot sun of July 
falling through the shadeless and even curtainless windows open 
to all outdoors, upon a bed made by hand of six-ineb unphned 
timbers cross-braced with light steel cables, yc? which nevertheless 
would advance in short steady skidding jerks across the floor like a 
light and ill-balanted rocking-chair. Five months later they were 
married. They did not plan it. Never at any time afterward did 
he fail to affirm, even to himself, that the marriage had been no 
scheme or even 'intention of hers. What •did it was the collapse 
of her father’s flmttrprise. , which even he had been able to se^ was 
inherent with its own inevitable bajikruptcy which the crash of 
each falling tree brought one stick nearer. Afterward it seemed 
to him that that afternoon’s Jiedding had been the signal fopjjiat 
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entire furious edifice of ravished acres and shotgun houses and 
toiling men and mules which had been erected overnight and 
founded on nothing, to collapse overnight into nothing, back into 
the refuse — the sawdust heaps, die lopped dead limbs and tree- 
butts and all die grief of wood — its own murdering. He had 
most of his five months’ pay. They walked to the nearest county- 
seat and bought a licence ; the justice of the Peace who sold it to 
them removed his chew of tobacco and, holding it damp in his 
hand, called in two passing men and pronounced them man and 
wife. They returned to liis native country, where he rented a 
small farm on shares. They hvid a second-hand stove, a simek 
mattress on the floor, the ra/ot wtdi which he still kept her hair cut 
short, and little else. At that time they needed little else. She 
said : “ Tve had a hundred men, but I never had a^’vasp before. 
That stuff comes out of you is nink poison. It’s too hot. Jt burns 
Itself and my seed both up. It’ll never make a kid.” But tliree 
years afterward it did. Five years later it had made two ; and he 
would watch them as they appioaclied across whatever sorry held 
or patch, fetching his cold nieagic dinner of the lug of fresh watei, 
or as they played with blocks of wood or lusteJ harness, buckles or 
threadless and headless plough-bolts which even he could no longer 
use, in the dust before whatever rented porch he sat on while the 
sweat cooled out of him, and m a resurgence of the old hot quick 
invincible fury still as strong and fierce and brief as on the first 
time, he would think, By God, they belter be mine. Then, quieter, 
on the pallet bed where she would already be asleep although his 
own spent body had not yet ceased to jerk and twitch, he would 
think how, even if they w^re not, it was die same diing. They 
served to shackle her too, more inevocably than he himself was 
shackled, since on 'her fate she had even put the seal of a formal 
acquiescence by letting her hair grow' out again and dyeing it. 

She came down the walk, running heavily but last. She reached 
it before he had finisfced opening it, flinging both him and die gate 
back as she ran through it and caught him by the front of his 
overalls. “No !” she' cried, though her voice' still whispered: 
“ Nc^ ! Oh God, what do you mean ? You can’t^omesn here ! ” 

“ 1 can go anywhere I want to,” he said. “ Lump said ” 

Then he tried to wrench free, but she had already released him 
an^axiught his arm and was hurrying, almost dragging him along 
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the fence, away from die light. He wienched at her grip again, 
setting his feet. Wait, ’ he said. 

You fool ! ” she said, in that haish panting whisper : “ You 
fool ^ Oh, God damn you * God damn jou ! He began to 
struggle, with a cold condensed fury whicli did nor seem quite able 
or perhaps ready to emeige yet from lus body. Then he lashed 
suddenly out, still not at her but to break Iier grip. But she held 
h*m, with both hands now, as the} laced each nthei. “Why 
didn’t you go that night ^ God, I tliouglu of course you were 
going to get out as soon as 1 loft * ’ She shoo], him savagely, 
with no m(W effort than if lit were i child “ Why didn’t you ^ 
Why in hell didn’t you ^ ” 

“ On what ” he said “ Where I ump s iid - ” 

“ I know ^ou didn’t lid\e aiiv morn y, like I know y >11 fiaven’l 
had anything to cat except the dust in th it lurrc I You could 1 h\c 
hidden * In thr woods anvwlit n , unni I would Inve time to — 
fiod damn you * God d imn v<ni * 11 ilic\ would )ds! let me do 
the hanging * ” Slu shook him, lui 1 icc bent to lus, htr haid, 
hot, panting breath on his Itct. “Not foi killing him, but for 
doing It when have no mone> to get away <m if you ran, and 
nothing to eat if you stiyed If they'd mst let me do it : hang you 
just enough to tike you down and bring you to and hang you 

again just enough to c ut yi u dt>wn and bring you to ” He 

slashed out again, viciously. But she had iilready released him, 
standing on one foe r now, the other tout angltd upward from the 
knee to meet her reacliing liand. ^ c took something from het 
shoe and put it into his hand He new^ at orce what it was - a 
banknote, folded and refolded small and square and still warm with 
body-heat. And it was just one note . It s one dollar, he thought, 
knowing it was not. It was I. O. and EcK, he told himself, 
knowing it was not, just as he knew there wi but one man in the 
country who woifld have ten dollars in one mil— or at the most, 
two men ; now he even heard what hi ^ » msir#had said as he walked 
out of the store fifteen minutes ago. He didn’t even look towaid 
his hand. 

“ Did f ou sell Will something for it, or did you just take jt out 
of his pants while he was asleep ^ Or was it Jody ? ” 

“ >X^ayf I did ? What if I can sell enough more of it tonight 
to get ten more. Only for God’s sake don’t go back to the hqgse. 
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Stay in the woods. Then tomorrow morning ” He did not 

move ; she saw only the slight jerk of his hand and wrist — ^no coin 
to ring against his thumbnail or to make any sound among the 
dust-stiifened roadside weeds where gouts of dusty cotton clung. 
When he went on, she began to inn after him. Mink ! she 
said. He walked steadily on. She was at his shoulder, running, 
though he continued to walk. “ For God’s sake,*’ she said. 
“ For God’s sake.” Then she caught his shoulder and swung 
him to face her. This time he slashed free and sprang into the 
weeds, stooping, and rose with a stick lifted in his hand and walked 
toward her again with that patient and implacable weariness, until 
she turned. He lowered the stick, but he continued to stand tliere 
until he could no longer distinguish her, even against the pale dust 
of the road. Then he tossed the stick into the wce^'^is and iiirned. 
The cousin was standing behind him. If the other had been smaller 
or he larger he would have ^tepped on him, walked him down. 
The other stepped aside and turned with him, the faint i-asp of the 
repressed breathing at his shoulder. 

** So you throwed that away too,” the cousin said. He didn’t 
answer. They went on side by side in the thick, 4 nkle-deep 
dust. Their feet made no sound in it. ” He had at least fifty 
dollars. T tell you I saw it. And you expect me to believe you 
ain’t got it.” He didn’t answer. They walked steadily on, not 
fast, like two people walking without destination or haste, for 
pleasure or exercise. “ All right. I’m going to do what wouldn’t 
no Ollier man living do : I’m going to give you the benefit of the 
doubt that you ain’t got it, actually never looked. Now where 
did you put him ? ” He didn’t answer nor pause. The cousin 
caught him by the shoulder, stopping him ; now there was in the 
fierce baffled breathing, the whispering voice, not only the old 
amazement but a sort of cold and desperate outrage, like one trying 
to reach dirough a fleeing crisis to the compreheaision of an idiot ; 
“ Are you going to l|5t that fifty dollars lay there for Hampton and 
them deputies to split up between them ? ” 

He struck the hand off. ” Let me alone,” he said. 

“ ^11 right. I’ll do this. I’ll give you tweniy-^ve dollars now. 
I’ll go with you, all you got to do is nand me the wallet, sight 
unseen. Or hand me his pants, if you don’t want to^take it out 
of them. You won’t even touch qf even see the money.” He 
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turned to go on again. “All right. If you are too puke- 
stomadied to do it yourself, tell me where it is. When I come 
back, Fll give you ten dollars, though a fellow that just ihrowed 

away a ten-dollar bill don’t ” He walked on. Again the 

hand caught his shoulder and swung him about ; the tense fierce 
voice murmured from nowhere and everywhere out of the breath- 
less dark : “ Wait. Listen. Listen good. Suppose I look up 
H<smpton ; he’s been around here all day ; he’s probably still 
somewhere here tonight. Suppose I tell him I done recollected a 
mistake, that that gun wasn’t lost Iasi fall because you come in the 
store and bought a nickel’s worth of pc»wdcr just last week. Tlien 
you can explain how you was aiming to swap Houston the powdei 
for the pound-free on that yearling ” 

This lime tie did not fling the hand off. He nunely began 
to walk toward the other w ith that patient and invincible weariness 
which the other did not recognise, walking steadily tow^ard the 
cousin as the other gave ground. His voice was not loud cither; 
it was flat, absolutely toneless : “ I ask you to let me alone,” he 
said. “ I don’t tell you ; 1 ask j’ou to let me alone. Not for my 
sake. Because I’m tired. T ask you to let me alone.” The 
other backed away before him, moving slightly faster, so that 
the distance between them increased. When he stopped, it con- 
tinued to increase until he could no longer see the other and only 
the whisper, furious and outraged, came back : 

“ All right, you durn little tight-fisted murderer. See if you get 
away with it.” 

Approaching the village again, his feel made no sound in the 
dust and, in the 'darkness, seemingly no progress either, though the 
light in Mrs. Littlejohn’s kitchen window just beyond the store’s 
dark bulk — the only light anywhere — drew steadily nearer. Just 
beyond it the lane turned off which led to his cabin four miles aw^ay. 
That’s where I wcSild have kept straight on, to Jefferson and the 
railroad, he thought ; and suddenly, now thatgit was too late, now 
that he had lost all hope of alternative between planned and 
intelligent escape and mere blind desperait; harried fleeing and 
doubling through the swamp and jungle of the bottom like a sjpent 
and starving beast cut off from its den, he knew that for three days 
now he ha^not only hoped but had actually believed that oppor- 
tunity to choose would be given him. And he had not only l^st 
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that privilege of choice, but due to the blind mischance which had 
permitted liis cousin either to see or guess what was in the waller, 
even the bitter alternative was deferred for anotlier night. It began 
to seem to him now that that puny and lonely beacon not only 
marked no ultimate point for even desperate election but was the 
period to hope itself, and that all which lemamcd to him of freedom 
lay in the shortening space between it and his advancing foot, I 
thought that when you killed a man, diat finished it, he told him- 
self. But it don’t. It just starts then 

When ht leaclicd home, he did not enter it. Instead, he went 
aiound to the woodpile and got his axe and sK'od for a moment to 
examine the stars. It was not much past nine, ht could allow 
hun'.cH until rnidniglu Then Ik i ircled the house and entered tlie 
corn-patch 11 tit v ty down the slope he paused, intoning, then 
he went on Ik did not enter the bottom either, he stepped 
behind the first tree luge enough to conceal him and leaned the 
axe carcfull} ig un>t it where he could find it ag tin and stood iheic, 
motionless, buathing cjiiictly, and listened to the heivy bod^ 
running with liuri^ed and wauiious conc<=*rn among tlic clashing 
cornstalks, the tense and hunied panting drawing rapidly nearer, 
then the quick indnw ot breath wlien the other ran past the tree, 
checking, as lie stepped out koni behind if and turnecl back up the 
•.lope 

riie^ went back through the corn, in single file and five teei 
apait He could licai the clumsy Ix^dv behind liim stumbling and 
thiaslnng among tlie sibilani lows, and the bre idling furce*, out- 
raged, and repressed llis own passage made no noise, e\cn in 
the triggei-set dryness it the corn, as it hia body had no substance. 
“Listen,” the cousin said ‘ lets look at tliio thing like two 
reasonable. . ^Ihcy enurged trom the corn and crossed the 
yard and entered the house, still live feet apart He went onto the 
kitchen *ind lit the lamp ind squatted before the stove, preparing 
to stait the fire. TJie cousin stood in the door, breathing heavily 
and watching while the other coaxed tlie ehips into a blaze and took 
the eoflfee pot from tke stove and filled it from the water pail and 
set jt back. ** Ain’t you even got nojdung tr ^t ^ ’’••the cousin 
said. The other did not answer. “ You got some feed com, 
ain’t you ^ We could parch some of that.” The fire was burning 
wf 11 now. The other laid his hancj on the pot, though of course 
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it had not even bej2;un to be warm yet. The cousin watched the 
back of his head- “ All right,” he said. “ Let’s go get some of it.” 

ITie other removed his hand from the pot. He did not look 
back. “ Get it,” he said. ” Tm nor hungry.” The cousin 
breathed in the door, watching the still, slanted face. His breath 
made a faint, steady, rasping sound. 

“ All right,” he said. “ I’ll go to the barn and get some.” He 
left the door and walked heavily down the hallway and onto the 
back porch and stepped down to the earth, already running. He 
ran frantically in the blind darkness and on tiptcje, around toward 
the front of die hous-^ and stopped, peering around the corner 
toward the front door, holding his breath, then ran again, onto the 
steps, wliere could see into the hallway lighted faintly by the 
lamp in the kitchen, and paused again for an instant, ‘crouched, 
glaring. The son <'f a bitcJi tricked me, he tliought. 1 fe went out 
the back : and run up the steps, stuml^ling heavily and recovering, 
and thundered down the* hall to the kitchen door and Sviw, in the 
instant of passing it, the other standing beside the stove as he had 
left him, his hand again on the coffee pot. The murdering little 
son of a bitch, he thought I wouldn’t have believed it. 1 
wouldn’t have believed a man would have to go through all this 
even for live hundred dollars. 

But when he stood in d >01 again, save for the slightly 
increased rasp and tempo of Iiis brearhing, he might never have 
left it. }fe watdied the other fetch to the sLo\o a cracked china 
cup, a thick glass tumbler, a tm can 1. mtaining a little sugar, and 
a spoon; when lie spoke, he mighi have been talking to his 
employer’s wife over a tea-table ; ” It’s done made up its mind at 
last to get hot, has 11 ? ” The other did not ^nswer. He filled 
the cup from the pot and spooned sugar into it and stirred it and 
stood beside the stove, turned three quarters bvim the cousin, his 
head bent, sipping from file cup. \fter a moment the cousin 
approached and Idled the tumbler and put siigA- into it and sipped, 
wry-faced, his features all seeming to flee from the tumbler’s rim, 
upward, gathering, eyes, nose, even moutlg toward his forehead, 
as if the skiTi in wiiiffli they #/ere embedded was attached to his Aull 
only at one point somewhere in the back. ” Listen,” die cousin 
said. ” Ju^t try to look at this thing like two reasonable people. 
There’s that fifty dollars layin^out there, not belonging to noboiy. 
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And you can’i go and get it without taking me, because I ain’t going 
to let you. And I can’t go get it without taking you, because I 
don’t know where it’s at. Yet here we are, setting around this 
house while every minute we waate is bringing that dum sheriff 
and them deputies just that mudi closer to finding it It’s just a 
matter of pure and simple principle. Ain’t no likes and dislikes 
about it If I had my way, I’d keep all of it myself, the same as 
you would. But you can’t and I can’t Yet here we are, setting 

here ” The other tilted the cup and drained it 

What time is it ? ” he said. From the creased bulge of his 
waistband the cousin wienched a dollar watch on a thong of greasy 
leather and looked at it and prized it back into the fob-pocket. 

“ Twenty-eight past nine. And it ain’t going to stay that for- 
ever. And T got to open the store at six o’clock in the morning. 
And I got to walk five miles tonight before I can go to bed. But 
never mind that, D(m*t pay no attention to that, because there ain’t 
nothing personal m this because it is a pure and simple business 

matter. Think about your ” The other set the empty cup on 

the stove. 

“ Checkers ” he said. 

“ — self. You got— what The cousin stopped talking. 
He watched the other cre^ss ihe room and lift from among the 
shadows in the corner a short, broad piece of plank. From the 
shelf above it he took another tin can and brought them to the table. 
The board was marked off with charcoal into alternate staggered 
squares ; the can contained a handful of small china- and glass- 
fragments in two colours, apparently from a broken plate and a blue 
glass bottle. He laid the board beside the lamp and began to 
oppose the men. The cousin watched him, the tumbler arrested 
halfway to his mouth. For an instant he ceased to breathe. Then 
he breathed again. ‘‘ Why, sholy,” he said. He set the glass on 
the stove and drew up a chair opposite. SittiAg, he seemed to be 
on the point of envdoping not only the chair but the table too in a 
collapsing mass of flabby and badly-filled flesh, like a collapsing 
balloon. “ We’ll play a nickel a game against that fifty dollars,” 
he laid. “ All right ? ” 

“ Move,” the other said. They began to play — the one with a 
cold and deadly deliberation and economy of moves, tl^e other with 
a*.>ort of clumsy speed and dash.« It was diat amateurish, that 
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almost childlike, lack of premeditation and plan or even foresight of 
one who, depending on manipulation and not intellect in games of 
chance, finds himself involved in one where dexterity cannot avail, 
yet nevertheless attempting to cheat even at bald and simple 
draughts with an incredible optimism, an incorrigible dishonesty 
long since become pure reflex and probably now beyond his control, 
making his dashing and clumsy moves then withdrawing his closed 
fist to sit watching with his little intent unwinking eyes the still, 
wasted, down-looking face opposite, talking steadily about almost 
everything except money and death, the fist resting on die table- 
edge still closed abou^ the pawn or the king’s crown which it 
had palmed. The trouble with clieckers is, he thought, It ain't 
nothing but checkers. At the end ('f an hour he was thirteen 
games ahead. 

“ Make it a quarter,” he said. 

“ What time is it ? ” the other said. The cousin wrung the 
watch from his waistband again and retnuu^d it. 

“ Four minutes to eleven,” 

“ Move,” the other said. They played on. The ct'usin was not 
talking now* He was keeping score now wdih a chewed pencil 
stub on the edge of the board. Thus when, thirty minutes later, 
he totted up the score, the pencil presented to his vision not a symbol 
but a sum complete with decimal and dollar mark, which seemed in 
the next instant to leap upward and strike comprehension, with an 
impact almost audible ; he became dead still, for an instant he did 
not breathe indeed, thinking rapidly. Hell lire. Hell fire. Of 
course he never caught me. He didn*.. warn to. Because when 1 
have won all of his share, he’ll figure he won't need to risk going 
where it’s at. So now he had to completely reverse his entire 
tactics. And now for the first time the crawling hands on the face 
of the watch which he now produced without being asked and laid 
face-up beside the Board, assumed a dc^finite significance. Because 
this here just can’t go on forever, he the ught it a resurgence of the 
impotent rage. It just can’t. A man just can’t be expected to go 
through mucli more of this even for all ol* fifty dollars. So he 
reversed hmself 5 > Wheret^on it w'as as if even dishonesty ^Jiad 
foresworn him. He would make the dashing, clumsy, calculated 
moves ; he^would sit back with his own pawn or king’s crown in 
his fist now. Only now th^ other’s thin hard hand would .J;)e 
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gripping that wrist while the cold, flat, dead voice demonstrated 
how a certain pawn could not possibly have arrived at the square on 
which it suddenly appeared to be, and lived, or even rapping the 
knuckles of that gripped hand on the table until it disgorged. Yet 
he would attempt it again, with that baffled and desperate optimism 
and hope, and be caught again and then try it again, until at the end 
of the next hour his movements on the board were not even child- 
like, they were those of an imbecile or a blind person. And he was 
talking again now : “ Listen. There’s that fifty dollars that don’t 
belong to nobody because he never had no kin, nobody to claim it. 

Just laying out there for ihe iirst man tliat comes along to ” 

“ Move,” the other said. He move a pawn. “ No,” the other 
said. ” Jump.” He made ihe jump. The other moved a second 
pawn. * 

” — and here you aie needing money to keep from being hung 
maybe and you can’t go and gel it because I won’t leavT. And me 
that can’t get up and go on home and get tv) bed so I can get up, and 
go to work tomorrow because you W'on’t show me where that 
money’s at ” 

” Move,” the oth*>r said. The cousin moved a pawn. “ No,” 
the other said. “ Jump.” The cousin look the jump. Then he 
watched the gaunt black-liaired fingers lioldmg the scrap of blue 
glass clear the board in five jumps. 

” And now it’s after midnight. It ^ill be light in six hours. 

And Hampton and them durn deputies ” The cousin ceased. 

The other was now standing, looking down at him; the cousin 
rose quickly. They stared at one ant^ihei across the table. 
” Well ? ” the cousin said. His breath liegan to make the harsh, 
tense, rasping sound again, not triumphant yet. ” Well ? ” lie said. 
** Well ? ” But the other was not looking at him, he was looking 
dow'n, the face still, wasted, seemingly w ithout life. 

” I ask you to go,” the other said. ” I afik you to leave me 
alone.” 

” Sh* *ly,” the cousin said, his voice no louder than the other’s. 
” Quit now ? after I done gone through all this ? ” The other 
turjned toward the door. ” Wait,” tjie cousntsaid. • The other 
did not pause. Tlie cousin blew out the lamp and overtook the 
other in the hallway. He was talking again, whispering now. 
*VTf you’d just listened to me six lipurs ago. We’d a done had it 
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and been back, m bed, instead of netting up here half the night. 
Don’t you see how it was tit lor tat all the time ? You had me and 

I had you, and couldn't neither Where we going ^ ” The 

other didn’t answer. He went steadily on across the >artl, toward 
the barn, the cousin following ; again he heard )ust behind him the 
tense, ferce adenoidal breathing, the whispering voice : “ Hell fiie, 
maybe you don’t want me to ha\ e half of it and maybe I don’t w ant 
nc'»ody to have hall of it neither. But hell fire, am t lust half of it 

better than to think of that durn Hampton and diem df puties ” 

He entered the bam and opened the door to the criL and stepped up 
mto It, the cousin stop mg just outside the dooi behind him, and 
reached down from us nail in the wall a slioit, mooih whitt-oak 
stick e\ed at the end with a lof)p of hf nip ropt 1 twister wdiich 
Houston had ifsed with his stillion, wl i».h Sm^pts hid fo'iind when 
he rented the foreclosed porn m of llou ton's farm from the 
Varners- and turned and struck a’l in one motion and diopped the 
cudgel and caught tlic he i\y bodv is it fell m) thu us own weight 
helped to carrj it into the crib and all lie needed to do was to drag 
It on m until the feci cic md the door. He iinbiuKlcd a hime string 
and the che<.k lein fiom his plough gear and hound the other’s 
hands and fett and tote a strip from th 1 ill of his shut and made 
a gag w rh it, 

hen he reached the bcuh' u, !i< could not find the tret beliind 
whuh he* had left the axe. He knew what wa^ wtong. It was as 
though with the cessaat^n of that mteimin ibic voue he had become 
aware not of silence bur of elapsed tin , that on the insnnt it had 
ceased lie had ictraced and resumed at die mi ment u began n the 
store at six o’clock in the afternoon, and now he was six hours laic. 
You’re trying TOO h id, he told himstlt, ou got to slow up. So 
he held himself still for the pace of a liundied, iiymg to orient 
himself by looking back up die slope, to establish wliether he was 
above or below the •tree, lo tlie right o" left of it. Then he went 
back halfway thn ugli the corn and lookeo backiat the bottom from 
there, trying to recognise bj its sliape and position the tree where he 
had left the axe, standing in the roar not of sileAc'* now but of lime’s 
friction Hfe thofigfet of strung horn some point which he ki^w 
was below the tree he sought and searching each tree as he came to 
It. But ihe^ound of time wms too loud, so when he began to move, 
to run, It was toward neithci thecLottom nor the cabin but across t)j[^ 
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slope, quartering, out of the com and on into the road a half-mile 
beyond his house. 

He ran for another mile and came to another cabin, smaller and 
shabbier than his. It belonged to the negro who had found the 
gun. There was a dog here, a mongrel terrier, a feice, not much 
larger than a cat and noisy as a calliope ; at once it came boiling out 
from beneath the house and rushed toward him in shrill hysteria. 
He knew it and it should know him ; he spoke to it to quiet it but 
it continued to yap, the sound seeming to come from a doren 
different points out of the darkness before him until he ran suddenly 
at it, whereupon the shrill uproar faded rapidly back toward the 
house. He continued to run, on toward the woodpile which he 
knew too ; the axe was there. As he caught it up a voice said from 
the dark cabin : “ Who there ? ’* He didn’t answer. He ran on, 
the terrier still yapping behind him though from beneatli the 
house now. Now he was in corn again, better than his. He ran 
on ihrouglj it, descending, t(»ward the bottom. 

Before entering the bottom, lie stopped and took his bearings on 
a star. He did not expect to find the tree from this point, it was the 
old sunken road he aimed for ; once in that, he could orient himself 
again. His surest course, even though it would be longer, would 
be to skirt the bottc'jm until he reached country he knew in the dark 
and strike in for the tree from there, but when he examined the sky 
to fix his bearing, he thought, It’s after one o’clock. 

Yet, thirty minutes later, he had not found the road. He had 
been able to see the sky only intermittently, and not always the star 
he guided by then. But he believed he had not deviated much. 
Also, he had cautioned himself ; You will expect to come onto it 
before you do ; you will have to watch for that. But in this time 
he had travelled twice the distance in which he should have found it. 
When he realised, admitted at last that he was lost, it was with 
neither alarm nor despair, but rage. It was as though, like the 
cousin and his dishonesty two or three hours ago, ruthlessness like- 
wise had repudiated the disciple who had flagged for a moment in 
ruthlessness ; that it* was that humanity which had caused him to 
waste three hours in hope that the cousin wotild' tire dnd go away 
instead of striking the other over the head when he ran past the tree 
where he had lost the axe, which had brought him to /his. 

«His first impulse was to run, ncA in panic but to keep ahead of 
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that avalanche of accumulating seconds which was now his enemy. 
But he quelled it, holding himself motionless, his spent body 
shaking faintly and steadily with exhaustion, until he was satisfied 
his muscles would not be able to take him by surprise and run with 
him. Then he turned deliberately and carefully until he believed 
he was facing his back traii and the direction from which he had 
come, and walked forward. After a while he came to an opening 
in which he could see the sky. The star on which he had fixed his 
course when he entered the bottom was directly in front of him. 
And now it*s after two o’clock, he thought. 

Now he began to run, or as fast as he dared, tliat is. He could 
not help himself. I got to find the road now, he Thought. If I try 
to go back and start over, it will be daylight before 1 get out of the 
bottom. So Ifb hurried on, sTumbling and thrashing among the 
briers and undergrowth, one arm extended U> fend himself from tlic 
trees, voiceless, panting, blind, the muscles ab(,>ut his eyelids strained 
and aching against the flat impenetrable fiice of the darkness, until 
suddenly there was no earth under his feet ; he made another stride, 
running upon nothing, then he was falling and then he was on his 
back, panting. He was in the road. But lie did not know where. 
But I ain’t crossed it, he thought. I arn still on the west side of it. 
And now it’s past two o’clock. 

Now he was oriented again. By turning his bac’K on the n^ad 
and holding a straight course, he would reach the edge of the 
bottom. Then he would be able to ascertain where he was. 
When he found himself falling, he had flung the axe aw'ay. He 
hunted for it on his hands and knees and found it and climbed out 
of the road and Went on. He did not run now. Now he knew 
that he dared not lose himself again. When, an hour later, he 
emerged from the bottom, it was at the corner of'a corn-patch. It 
was his own ; the bizarre erst-fluid earth became fixed and stable 
in the old solid dimensions and juxtapositions. He saw the squat 
roof-line of his own house, and running agaii^ stumbling a little 
among the rows of whispering stalks, panting througli his dry lips 
and his dry clenched teeth, he saw and recog 4 fiised the tree behind 
which he hud left ^h«' axe, and again it w^as as if he had retraced and 
resumed at some dead point in time and only time was lost. He 
turned and approached it, he was about to pass it when a tl ticker 
shadow detaoied itself from thq^other shadow, rising without hast^ 
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and the cousin’s voice said, weakly and harshly : “ Forgot your 
durned axe, hah ? Here it is. Take it.” 

He had stopped with no sound, no ejaculation, no catch of breath. 
Except I better not use ilie aKe, he thought, still, immobile, while the 
other bre^tlied harshly above him and the harsh, weak, outraged 
voice went on : “ You durn little fratricidal murderer, if I hadn’t 
just about stood all one man can stand, for twenty-five dollars or 
twenty-five thousand either, I’d be a good mind to knock you in the 
head with it and Kite you out and tlirow you into Hampton’s surrey 
myself. And by God it ain’t your fault it wasn't Hampton instead 
of me sitting here waiting for you. Hell fire, you hadn’t hardly got 
started good chuckling over them inhcr twenty-five dollars you 
thought you had just got before Hampton and the wliole durn mess 
of them was in tli.tl cnb, untying me and throwing water in my face. 
And I lied for you again, i told them you had knocked me in the 
head and lied me up and robbed me and lit out for the railroad. 
Now just ho^ much longer do ycni figure I am to keep felling lies 
just to save your neck? llah.^ Well ^ Wliat are we waiting 
for ? For Hampton ? ” 

“ Yes,” lie said. ” All riglit.” But not the aKc, i^ie thought. 
He turned and went on, into the trees. The other followed him, 
right at his heels now, the tierce adenoidal breath, the weak, out- 
raged voice altnosi ewer his head, si'* that when he stooped and 
groped with his hand about the ground at his feet, the other walked 
into him. 

“ What the hell you doing now ? Have you lost the durn axe 
again ? Find it and give it to me and then get on and show me 
where it’s at before not only sunup but ever durn vote-sucking 

” His hand touched and found a stick large enough. I can’t 

see this time, so I got to be ready to hit twice, he thought, rising. 
He struck tow'ard the harsh, enraged voice, recovering and striking 
again though one blow had been enough. 

He knew where fhe was now. lie needed no guide, though 
presently he knew that he had one and he went quite fast now, 
nosing into the thin taint of air, needing to go fast now. Because 
it’s ynore than three o’clock now^, he thought, thihking : 2 had forgot 
that. It’s like just about everything was in cahoots against one 
man killing another. Then he knew that he smelled it, because 
n(iw there was no focal point, no gurding point, it was everywhere ; 
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he saw the opening, the topless shell of the blasted oak rising against 
the leaf-frayed patch of rainless sky. He squared himself away for 
proper distance by touching his hand against the shell and swung 
the axe. The entire head sank helve-deep into the rotten pith. 
He wrenched at it, twisting it free, and raised it again. Then — 
there was no sound, the darkness itself merely sighed and flowed 
behind him, and he tried to turn but it was too late —something 
sti uck him between the shoulders. He knew at once what it was. 
He was not surprised even, feeling tlie breath and hearing the teeth 
as he fell, turning, trying to raise the axe, hearing the teeth again at 
his throat and feeling tne hot breath-ieek as he hurled the hocmd 
temporarily back with his forearm and got onto his knees and got 
both hands on the axe. He could see its eyes now as it leaped the 
second time. *They seemed to float t coward him interminably. 
He struck at them, striking notliing : the ctxehead went into the 
ground, almost snatching him alter it onto his face, l^his time 
when he saw the eyes, he was (»n liis Icei. He nishcd at them, tlie 
axe lifted. He went charging on even after the eyes vanished, 
crashing and plunging in the undergrowth, stopping at last, the 
axe raised and poised, panting, listening, seeing and hearing notliing. 
He returned to the tree. 

At the first stroke of the axe, tlie dog sprang again. He was 
expecting it. He did not buiy tne liead this time and he had the 
axe raised and ready as he whirled. He struck at the eyes and felt 
the axe strike and leap grinning from Ids hands, and lie sprang 
toward where the animal thrashed anJ grcjaned in the underbrush, 
leaping toward the sound, stamping furiously about him, pausing 
crouched, to listen, leaping toward another sound and stamping 
again, but again in vain. Then he got down on hjs hands and knees 
and crawled in widening circles about the tree, hunting the axe. 
Wlien he found it at last he could see, above tlie jagged top of the 
shell, the morning star. 

He chopped again at the base of the shell, estopping after each 
blow to listen, the axe already poised, his feet and knees braced to 
whirl. But he heard nothing. Then he bdjgan to chop steadily, 
the axe sinfting hel^e-deep+at each stroke as though into sand ot 
sawdust. Then the axe sank, helve and all, into the rotten wood, he 
knew now was not imagination he had smelled and he dropped the 
axe and began to tear at the shell with his hands, his head averted, 
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his teeth bared and clenched, his breath liissing througii them, free- 
ing one arm momentarily to fling the hound back though it surged 
against him again, whimpering and then thrust its head into the 
growing orifice out of which the foul air seemed to burst with an 
audible sound. “ Get back, God damn you ! he panted as though 
he were speaking to a man, trying again to hurl the hound away ; 
“ give me room ! He dragged at the body, feeling it slough upon 

its bones as though it were too large for itself. Now the hound had 
its entire head and shoulders in the opening, howling. 

When the body came suddenly free, he went over backward, 
lying on his back in the mud, tlie body acrf)ss his legs, w’hile the 
hound stood over it, howling. He got up and kicked at it. It 
moved back, but when he stooped and took hold of the legs and 
began to walk backward, the hound was beside him again. But it 
was intent on the body and as long as they were in motion, it did not 
howl. But when he slopped to gel his breatli, it began to howl 
again and again he l>raced himsclt and kicked at it and this time as 
he did so he discovered that he was actually seeing the animal and 
that dawn iiad come, the animal visible now, gaunt, thin, with a 
fresh bloody gash across its face, howling. Watching u, he stooped 
and groped until his hand found a stick. It was foul with slime but 
still fairly sound, Wlicn the hound raised its head to howl again, 
he struck. The dog w liirled ; lie saw the long scar of the gunshot 
running from its shoulder to its flank as it sprang at him. This 
lime the stick took it fairly between the eyes. He picked up the 
ankles, facing forw'ard now, and tried to run. 

When he came out of the undergrowth and onto the river bank, 
the east was turning red. The stream itself was still invisible — a 
long bank of mist like cotton batting, beneatli which the water ran. 
He stooped ; once mote he raised the body whicii was halt again his 
size, and hurled it outward into the mist and, even as he released it, 
springing after it, catdiing himself back just before he followed it, 
seeing at the instant: of its vanishing the sluggish sprawl of three 
limbs wliere there should have been four, and recovering balance to 
turn, already runninef as the pattering rush of the hound whispered 
belvmd him and the animal struck him in tlfc back. ' It did not 
pause. On his hands and knees he saw it in midair like a tremend- 
ous wingless lird soar out and vanish into the mist. IJe got to liis 
and ran. He stumbled and fell once and got up, running. 
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Then he heard the swift soft feet behind him and he fell again and on 
his hands and knees again he watched it soar over him and turn in 
midair so that it landed facing him, its eyes like two cigar-coals as it 
sprang at him before he could rise, lie struck at its face with his 
hands and got up and ran. Tliey reathed the stump together. 
The hound leaped at him again, slashing at his shoulder as he ducked 
into the opening he had made and groped furiously for the missing 
ami, the liound still slashing ai liis back and legs. Then the dog 
was gone. A voice said : “All right, Mink. WeVe got him. 
You can come out now.” 

The surrey was waiting among ihe trees behind his house, wh^Te 
he had iound the marks of ii tw\) days ag{». He sai with a deputy 
in the back seat, iheir inside wTists manacles! together. The sheriff 
rode beside tilt other depute, who drove Thf* diiver swmng tlie 
team around to return to Varneiks stnie and the Jefferson highroad, 
but the sheriff stopped him. “ Waif,” the sheriff said and turned in 
the front scat — a iremendfnis min, necklcss. iti an unbuttoned 
waistcoat and a collarkss staiched shut. In his broad lieavj face 
his small, cold, shrewd e\ es rt^sembled t w o bits of black glass pi cssed 
into uncooked doiigli. He addicssecl both of them. “ Where 
does this road come out at the other end ? ” 

“ Into the old Wliiteleaf Bridge road,” the deputy said. “ That's 
fourteen miles. And you aie stid nine miles from Whitrleaf store 
then. And when you icaJi Whirelcaf store, you are siill eight 
miles from Jefferson. It’s just twenly-tn e miles by Varner’s.” 

“ I rf'ckon wee’ll skip Varner’s this time,” the slieriff said. 
“ Drive on, Jim.” 

Sure,” the deputy said. ” Dnve on, Jun. It wouldn't be our 
money w^*=' saved, it w^ould jnsi be the county's/' I’hc sheriff, 
turning to face forward again, paused and looked ai il.e deputy. 
They looked at one another. “ I said all right, rli<ln’i I ” die 
deputy said. “ Dfive on.” 

Through die rest of that morning and intg noon they wound 
among the pine hills. The sheriff had a shoe box of cold food and 
even a stone jug of buttermilk wrapped in w»t gunnysacks. They 
ate without stopping save fo let the team drink at a bianv^h wjiich 
crossed the road. Tlien the toad came dow n out of the 'uills and in 
die early afternoon they passed Wliiteleaf store in the long broad 
rich flatlan3s lush with the fineiiarvest, the fired and heavy corn and 
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the cotton-pickers still moving through the spilling rows, and be 
saw the men squatting and sitting on the gallery beneath the patent 
medicine and tobacco posters stand suddenly up. “ Well, well,” 
the deputy said. “ There are folks here too that act willing to 
believe their name is Houston for maybe ten or fifteen minutes 
an3rway.” 

“ Drive on,” the sheriflF said. They went on, pacing in the thick, 
soft dust the long, parched summer afternoon, though actually they 
could not keep pace with it and presently the fierce sun slanted into 
the side of die surrey where he sat. The sheriff spoke now without 
tutning his head or removing his cob pipe : “ George, swap sides 
with him. Let him ride in the shade.” 

Tm all right,” he said- It don’t bother me.” After a while 
it did not bother him, oi it w^as no worse for him than for the odiers, 
because the road approached the lulls again, rising and winding again 
as the long shadows of the pines wheeled slow^ly over the slow 
surrey in the now slanting sun ; soon Jefferson itself w^ould appear 
beyond the final valley, w uh the poised fierce ball of the sun drop- 
ping down beyond it, shining from directly ahead and almost level 
into the surrey, upon all their faces. There was a board on a tree, 
bearing a merchant’s name above the legend Jefferson 4 mi^ drawing 
up and then past, yet with no semblance of morion, and he moved 
his feet slightly and braced his inside elbow for the coming jerk and 
gathered and hurled himself feel foremost out of the moving surrey, 
snapping his arm and shoulder forward against tlie expected jerk 
but too late, so that even as his body swmng our and free of the 
wheel bis head slipped down into the V of the stanchion which 
supported the top and the weight and momentum of his whole body 
came down on his viced neck. In a moment now he would hear 
the bone, the vertebrae, and he wrenched his body again, kicking 
backward now toward where he believed the moving wheel would 
be, thinking, [f I can just hook my foot in them" spokes, something 
will have to give ; iashing with his foot toward the wheel, feeling 
each movement of his body travel back to his neck as though he 
were attempting, in ’a cold fury of complete detachment, to see 
wh^h would go first : the living bon^ or th^dead mfctal. Then 
something struck him a terrific blow at the base of his neck and 
ceased to be a blow and became instead a pressure, rational and 
furious with deadly intent. He believed he heard the bone and 
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he knew he heard the deputy’s voice • “ Bieak * Crod d^mn tu 
break * Break * ” and he felt the sureje of the surrey and he even 
seemed to see the sheriff leaning over the seat-back and grappling 
with the raging deputy, choking, gasping, trving to close his 
mouth and he could not, trying to roll his held from beneath the 
cold hard blow of the water and tlierc was a bough o er Ins head 
igainsi the sunny sky, v^ith a faint wind in the Icucs, and the tliree 
la f& But after a while he could bre the again ill ngh% and the 
1 lint wind of motion Ind dried tlu w ucr iiom Kis fae^ ami only his 
shut was a little Jimp not i c < I wind )fl i^ut ]iisl i wind free it 
1 ist f)f ttic unen lur ibit un, blov mg ( ut of tl f Ixi 11 inn (;f d si 
the siincy moving noi\ bcnc ith an ordtiecl o enuh ct siinshot 
trees, between the clipped ind tended hwns where chikl’-^n shrickt d 
and pi i;yed irAngl t sm ill .^dtnKiits in die sun et and the 1 idu'. sit 
locking in the ficsh do s ts of aberno m ind dx me n eomin home 
from work turned tmo the ne ir punted u lies tow ud pi itc of f( ort 
and tups of tofftt in the long i c inn ng < f twilight 

They apptoached tlu jiil fi m »h n and dr)\e ini ^ the. 
en lostd yard ‘ jump, the si erdl ‘•iid ‘I itt him 01 1 

“ 1 m all-right,” he sud B n lu 1 acl to pc ik r\v c bttcri he 
mide an^ sound, ukU / tn iliMi it w i rtihisvoK^. Icinw Ik 
^ft^ r the doctor h id «om he 1 < n 1 is eui 1 5iert wi^ i smaU 
hij.,h, barred wind w in ib^ ill 'JUt uuk wisnothmi bevemd the 
window sivt twili»_,ht Ihcii fic ‘•me Peel -.upper cooking somc- 
whcK ham ind hot bitul iml ccfic md s iddtnU i he t, thin, 
Mitv liquid begin to lun in his m um, tl uuh when 1 e iied to 
swallow. It was so painful tha he sit u|), sa il'uwmg th^ liot 
moving his neck and head rigidlv and gmiiCT-lv to eisc tlu sv\ allow- 
ing Ihcii i loud lian pling of ft ct bc^ m bevond the bam d doe r 
coming ripidly nearer, and he lose and wenf to it ml loeked 
tlirough the h irs into tlu comm m room wheic die ntgio v ictims of 
i thousand petty w^uie man s mudemeanours ate md slept t igctlui 
He could set tlu he id of the stairs , the trampling c inie fn^m it md 
he watched a disorderly clump of heads in battered liar ind e ips 
and bodies m battered overalls and bioken diocs erupt md hll the 
f(>ul barrtfi roo^nowith i subdued uproir of scuffling le md 
mellow witless singsong voices— tlu chain gang which worked < n 
the streets, stvc n ot eight of them, tn jail for vagr ncy ot ra or fi 2;hts 
or shoot irl^ dice tor ten 01 fifjpen cents, treed of then shovels ^nd 
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rock hammers for ten houis at least He held to the bars and 

looked at tliem. “ It ” he said. His voice made no sound at 

all. He put his hand to his throat and spoke again, making a dry, 
croaking sound. The negroes fe 1 completely still, looking at him, 
their eyeballs white and ^ till m the already fading faces “ I was all 
right,” he said, “ until it started coming to pieces I could ha/e 
handled tint dog ’ He held his throat, his \otcc harsh and dry 
and croaking. “ But ihc son of a bitch started coming to pieces 
on me ” 

“ ho him ^ ” one of the negrot s said. They whispered among 
ilvrnscKcs, murmuring Tfic white eyeballs tolled at him 

“ I was dl ri lit, ’ lu said “ But the son of i bitch ” 

‘ Hush, whin m in, theit^uosud Don’t be telling 

us no truck like lb M. * 

‘‘ I would ha\e 1 < en all iiglii,” hi said, Ini^h, w hisptnncf 1 hen 
his voice Inlcd illogid cr aciin md he held u> tlu birs witli one 
band, holding hi tluou w*tl) the (uher, whik tlic negroes watched 
him, liudclU J, ihtK tvcbi^^s white and siill in the lading light 
1 ben w th on* aci ;r 1 tlic} turned and iu:>hed toward the stairs and 
he heaid the dow sups t )o md then lit smelled the food and he 
clung to tilt birs, trving to t u suirlit id. Aie iliey going to 
feed diem nii/ucis be U re dies d > i vihiu rn m ^ he diought, smelling 
the coffee and the li im. 


Hat \ is die fall bdoie ib^. winter ticmi \ nicli the people as they 
hecime oldci sere ti tsidlilish time and dat»^ events The sum- 
mti s laiiilcss hear the bla/ing days bf'nealli which even the oak 
jeavt s mined biosvn md die J, the nights duung which the ordered 
stars scemt d to ghrt down in i old md hdless amazement at an earth 
being drowned in dust -Lrckc at la^t, ind for the three weeks of 
Indian summer thtj^ardour-v raned caith, ancient Lilith, reigned, 
throned and crowned amtd the old invincible courtesan’s formal 
defunction ThrougJi these blue and drow sy and empty day s filled 
with silt nee and the smell of burning Itav^s and woodsmoke. 
Raihff passing to and fro betwieii his home and tlic Square, would 
see tlic two small grimed hands, immobile and clasping loosely the 
bars of die jail window at a height not a great deal above that at 
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which a child would have held them. And in the afternoons he 
would watch his three guests, the wife and the two children, entering 
or leaving the jail on dieir daily visit. On the first day, the day he had 
brought her home with him, she had insisted on doing some of the 
housework, all of it which his sister would permit, sweeping and 
Tvashing dishes and chopping wood for fires which his nieces and 
nephews had heretofore done (and incidentally, in doing so, gaining 
their juvenile contempt too), apparently oblivious of the sister’s 
mute and outraged righteousness, big yet not fat, actually slender as 
Ratliff realised at last in a sort of shocked and sober . . . not pity : 
rather, concern ; usually barefoot, with the untidy mass of bleached 
hair long since turning back to dark at the roots, and the cold face in 
which there was something of a hard not-quite-lost beauty, though 
it may have bt%n only an ingrained and ineradicable self-confidence 
or perhaps just toughness. Because the prisoner had refused not 
only bond (if he could have made one) hui counsel. He had stood 
between two officers — small, his face like a mask of intractability 
carved in wood, wasted and almost skeleton-thin — before the com- 
mitting magistrate, and he might not even have been present, 
hearing or perliaps not hearing himself being arraigned, then at a 
touch from one of the officers turning back toward the jail, the ceil. 
So the case was pretermitted from sheer desuetude of physical 
material for formal suttee, like a half-cast play, through tlie October 
term of court, to the spring term next May; and perhaps three 
afternoons a week Ratliff would watch his guests as, the children 
dressed in cast-off garments of his nephews and nieces, the three of 
them entered the jail, thinking of tlic four of them sitting in the close 
cell rank with Creosote and old wraiths of human excreta — the 
sweat, the urine, the vomit discharged of all the old agonies : terror, 
impotence, hope. Waiting for Flem Snopes, fte thought. For 
Flem Snopes. 

Then the winter? tlic cold, came. By that rime she had a job. 
He had known as well as she that the other arrjingement could not 
last, since in a way it was his sister’s house, even if only by a 
majority of voting strength. So he was not «nly not surprised, he 
was relieveil whA siie came and told him she w'as going to move. 
Then, as soon as she told liim she was going to leave, somediing 
happened to him. He told himself that it was the two children. 
“ That’s alf right about the job^’ he said. “ That’s fine. But you 
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don’t need to move. You’ll have to pay board and lodging if you 
move. And you will need to save. You will need money.” 

“ Yes,” she said harshly. “ I’ll need money.” 

“Does he still think ” .He stopped himself. He said, 

“ You ain’t heard yet when Flem will be back, have you ? ” She 
didn’t answei. He didn’t expect hei to. “ You will need to save 
all you can,” he said. “ So you stay here. Pay her a dollar a week 
board lor the children if that would make you feel better about it. 
I don’t reckon a kid would eat more than four bits’ wo**th in seven 
days. But 'you slay here ” 

So she stayed. He had u;i\cr up his loom to them and he slept 
with his oldest nephew. Hei |ol> m a rambhne; shabby side- 
strett boarding-house wid^ an equivocal uputalion, named the 
S4VO'V Hotel Iki woik began at di>])tcak and Ci.ded sometime 
aftc r dark, sometime s well aftci dark Sk sw e pt and made the beds 
and did some of the cooking, sinct thtn w is a ntgro porter who 
washed the dishes ind Kept up the fires She had hrr nuals tliere 
and reef i\ed three dollars a week ‘ Onl\ she’s going to keep her 
heeh blistered tunning barefooted in and out of them horse-traders’ 
and petty turys’ and agents for nurg^r ir finances’ rooms all night 
long,” a town wii said. But that was her affair. Ratlifl knew 
nothing about that ind eaicd less uid, lo his cndit, believed e\en 
still less than tliat So now he would not see her at all save on 
Sunday aftei noons as, the children in the new overcoats which he 
had bought for them and the woman in his old one which she hid 
insisted on paying him lifiy v.ents foi, they would enter the gate to 
the j^il (^r perhaps emerge from it Thai was when it occurred to 
him how not once had any of his km -old Ab or the schoolmaster 
or the blacksmith or the new clerk — eorne in to see him And if 
all the facts about that business was knowed, he thought, There's 
one of them that ought to be there in th it cell too. Or in another 
one )ust like ii, since you can’t hang a man twice — grinted of 
course that a Snojjes carrier the deatfi penalty even for another 
Snopes. 

There was snow or ThanKsgivmg and though it did not remain 
two days, it was followed early in December by ali iromcold which 
locked the earth m a fn^zen rigidity, so tliat after a week or so actual 
dust blew from it. Smoke turned w hue before it left the chimney, 
unable to rise, becoming the same (jolour as the misty SKy itself in 
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which all day long the sun stood pale as an uncooked biscuit and as 
heatless. Now they don’t even need to have to not come in 10 sec 
him, Ratliff told himself. For a man to drive them menty miles in 
from Frenchman’s Bend just on a errand of mercy, even a Snopes 
don’t have to excuse himself from it. There was a window-pane 
now between the bars and the hands ; they were not visible now, 
even if anyone had paused along before the jail to look for them. 
Insfead he would be walking fast when lie passed, Imndied in his 
overcoat, holding his ears in turn with his yarn-mitied hands, his 
breath wisping about the crimson tip of his nose and his watering 
eyes and into the empi , Square across whicli perhaps one couniry 
w^agon moved, its occupants wrapped in quilts with a lighted 
lantern on the seat betw^een them w'hile the frosted w'ind(>ws of the 
stores seemed ^o stare at it without compiehcnsion or legret like the 
faces of catararted old men. 

Christmas passed beneath that same salt-coloured sky, without 
even any surface softening of ilic iron ground, but in January a 
wind set up out of the northwest and blew the sky clear. The sun 
drew shadows on tlie frozen ground and for three days patches of it 
thawed a little at noon, for an inch or so, like a spreading of butter 
or axle-grease ; and tow^ard noon people w^ould emerge, like rats or 
roaches, Ratliff told himself, amazed and tentative at the sun or at 
the patches of earth soft agaiii out of an old, almost forgotten time, 
capable again of taking a footprint “ It won’t freeze again to- 
night,” they told one anotlier. “ It’s chiuding up from the south- 
west. It will rain and wash the frost out of the ground and we will 
be all right again.” It did rain. The wind nio'-ed counter-clock- 
wise into die east. “ It will go through to the northwest again and 
freeze again. Even that w'ould be Letter than snow\'' they told one 
another, even though the rain had already begun *to solidify and by 
nightfall had become snow, falling for two days and dissolving into 
the mud as it fell uStil the mud itself fr*'^ at last and still the snow 
fell and stopped too finally and the w^mciless i»ipn cold came down 
upon it without even a heatless wafer of sun to preside above a 
dead earth cased in ice ; January and then Ftiruary, no movement 
anywhere save tRe low constant smoke and the infrequent people 
unable to stand up on the sidewalks creeping lownw'ard or home- 
ward in the middle of the streets where no horse could have kept its 
feet, and n 8 sound save the chopping of axes and the lonely w histjes 
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of the daily trains and Ratliff would seem to see them, black, without 
dimension and unpeopled and plumed with fading vapour, rushing 
without purpose through the white and rigid solitude. At home 
now, sitting over his own fire on those Sunday afternoons, he would 
hear the woman arrive for the children after dinner and put the new 
overcoats on them above the outgrown garments in which regard- 
less of temperature they had gone to Sunday school (his sister saw 
to that) with the nephew and nieces who had discarded them, and 
he would think of the four of them sitting, huddled still Jn the coats, 
about the small ineftcctive sheet-iron stove which did nor warm the 
cell but merely drew from the walls like tears the old sweat of the old 
agonies and despairs which had harboured there. Later they would 
return. She \^ould ne\er stay for supper, but once a month she 
would bring to him the eight dollars she had saved out of her 
twelve-dollar salary, and the other coins and bills (once she had nine 
dollars more') which he ne\ cr asked how she had come by. He was 
her banker. His sisicr may or may not have known this, though 
she probably did. The sum mounted up. “ But it will lake a lot 
of weeks,” lie said. She didn’t answer. “ Maybe he might 
answer a letter,” he said. After ail, blood is blood.” 

The freeze could not last forever. On the ninth of Marcli it even 
snoT\ed again and this snow even went away without turning to ice. 
So people could move about again, and one Saturday he entered the 
restaurant of which he w'^as half owner and saw Bookwright sitting 
again before a plate containing a ma<?s of jumbled food a good deal 
of which was eggs. Tliey had not seen one another in almost six 
months. No greeting passed between them. “ She’s back home 
again,” Bookwright ScIkI. “ Got in last week.” 

“ She gets aiound fast,” Ratliff said. “ I just saw her toting a 
scuttle of ashes out the back door of the Saxoy Hotel five minutes 
ago.” 

“ 1 mean the other one,” B<>c)kwrjght said, eating. ‘ Flem’s 
wife. Will drove /^ver to Motisto\\n and picked them up last 
week.” 

“ Them ” 

“^Not Flem. Her and llic baby.” , 

So he has already heard, Ratliff ihoiighi. Somebody has done 
already wrote him. He said; ‘"The baby. Well, well. Feb- 
ruary, January, December, No\,**mber, October, September, 
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August. And some of March. It ain’t hardly big enough to be 
chewing tobacco yet, I reckon.” 

“ It wouldn’t chew,” Bookwright said. “ It’s a girl.” 

So for a while he didn’t know what to do, though it did not take 
him long to decide. Better now, he fold himself. Even if she was 
ever hoping without knowing she was. He waited at home the 
next afternoon until she came for the children. ” His wife’s back,” 
he oaid. For just an instant she did not move at all. “ You never 
really expected nothing else, did you ? ” he said. 

” No,” she said. 

Then even that winter was over at last. It ended as it had 
begun, in rain, not cold rain but loud fierce gusts of warm water 
washing out of the eartli the iron-endunng fr(^s^, the beU*-ed spring 
hard on its bright heels and all coming at once, pell-mell and dis- 
ordered, fruit and bloom and leaf, pied meadow and blossoming 
wood and the long fields shearing dark out of winter’s slumber, to 
the shearing plough. The school was already tl* >sed for the plant- 
ing year wlien he passed it and dtov e up to the •store and hitched his 
team to the old familiar post and mounted among the seven or eight 
men squatting and lounging about ilic gallery as if they had not 
moved since he had looked back last at tliem almost dx months 
ago. ” Well, men,” he said. ” Sohotd’s alrtady closed, I see. 
Chillen can go to the field n .w md gre }ou folks a chance to 
rest.” 

“ It’s been closed since lust October ” Quick said. “ Teacher’s 
quit.” 

Quit.^” 

“ His wife come in one day. He looked up and saw her and lit 
out.” 

” His what.^” Ratliff said. 

“ His wife,” Tull said. ” Or so she claimed. \ kind of big 
grey-coloured worRen with a ” 

“ Ah shucks,” Ratliff said. ” He ain t married. Ain't he been 
here three years ? You mean his modier.” 

” No, no,” Tull said. ” She was young ail right. She Just had 
a kind of grey colour all over. In a buggy. With a baby about 
six months old.” 

” A baby ? ” Ratliff said. He looked from face to face among 
them, blinking. “ Look herfj,” he said. ” What’s all this ai^- 
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way? How’d he get a wife, let alone a baby six months old? 
Ain't he been right here three years ? Hell a mile, he ain’t been out 
of hearing long enough to done that.” 

“ Wallstreet says they are his,” Tull said. 

“ Wallstreet ? ” RatlilF said. “ Who’s Wallstreet ? ” 

“That boy ofEck’s.” 

“ That boy about ten years old ? ” Ratliff blinked at Tull now. 
“ They never had that panic until a year or two back. How’d a 
boy ten years old get to be named Wallstreet ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Tull savl. 

“ I reckon it*s his all right,” Quick said. “ Leastways he taken 
one look at that buggy and he ain’t been seen since.” 

“ So now,” Ratliff said. “ A baby is one thing in pants that 
will make any man mn, provided he’s still got room &ough to start 
in. Which it seems 1. O. had.” 

“ He needed room,” Bookwright said in Ins harsh, abrupt voice. 
“ This one could have held him, provided somebody just throwed 
L O. down first and give it time to get a hold. It was bigger than 
he was already*’* 

“ It might hold him yet,” Quick said. 

“ Yes,” Tull said. “ She just stopped long enough to buy a can 
of sardines and crackers. Then she druv on down the road in the 
same direction somebody told her 1. O. had been going. He was 
walking. Her and the baby both et the sardines.” 

“ Well, well,” Ratliff said. “ Them Snopes. Well, well ” 

He ceased. They watched quietly as the Varner surrey came up 
llie road, going home. The negro was driving ; in the back seat 
with her mother, Mrs. Flem Snopes sat. The beautiful face did not 
even turn as the surrey drew abreast of the store. It passed in 
profile, calm, obliv lous, incurious. It was not a tragic face : it was 
just damned. The surrey went on. 

“ Is he really waiting in that jail yonder for Flem Snopes to come 
back and get him ovt ? ” the fourdi man said. 

“ He’s still in jail,” Ratliff said. 

“ But is he waiting for Flem ? ” Quick said. 

“^No,” Ratliff said. “Because Fl^m ain’t* coming back here 
until that trial is over and finished.” Then Mrs. Littlejohn stood 
on her veranda, ringing the dinner-bell, and they rose and began 
to, disperse. Ratliff and Bookwright descended the steps together. 
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Shucks,” Bookwright said. “ Even Flem Snopcs ain’t going 
to let his own blood cousin be hung just to save money.” 

“ I reckon Flem knows it ain’t going to go that far. Jack 
Houston was shot from in front, and everybody knows he never 
went anywhere without that pistol, and they found it laying there 
in the road where they found the marks where the horse Iiad winded 
and run, whether it had dropped out of his liand or fell (nit of his 
po^-ket when he fell or not. J reckon Flem had done inquired into 
all that. And so he ain’t corning back until it’s ail hnished. He 
ain’t coming back here where Mink’s wife can worry him or folks 
can talk about him foi leaving his cousin in jail. There’s so ne 
things even a Snopes won’t do. I don’t know just exactly what 
they are, but they’s some somewhcie ” 

Then Bool^right went on, and he untied the team and drove the 
buckboard on into Mis. Little|ohn*s lot and unharnes:>ed and carried 
the liarness into the barn, lie had not seen it since that afiernc^on 
in September either, and somiMhing, he did not know what, impelled 
and moved him ; lie hung the gear up and went on through the 
dim high ammoniac tunnel, between the empty stalls, ro the last one 
and looked,into it and saw^ the thick, h^malc, silting buttocks, the 
shapeless figure quiet m the gloom, the blasted lace turning and 
looting up at him, and for a fading instant there was something 
almost like recognition even ji tlie^e couM luve beer, no remember- 
ing, in the devastated eyes, ujid the drooling ntouth slacking and 
emitting a sound, hoarse, abject, nor loud. Upon the o\oralled 
knees Ratliff saw the battered v'Ood*m effigy of a cow such as 
children receive on Christmas. 

He heard the 'hammer before he reached the simp. The hammer 
stopped, poised ; the dull, open, healthy fau looked up at him 
without either surprise or interrogation, almost v^iilioui recognition. 
“ Howdy, Eck,” Ratliff said. “ ('an you pull die old shoes off my 
team right after rliRner and shoe tliem a^. -n ? I got a trip to make 
tonight.” 

“ All right,” tlie other said. ” Anytime you bring them in.” 

“ All right,” Ratliff said. “ That boy o%ours. You changed 
his name IJtely, Jink you ? ” The oihei looked at him, the hammer 
poised. On tlie anvil the ruby tip of the iron he was sliaping faded 
slowly. “ Wallstreer.” 

“Oh,”^tI)e othe’* said. “.No, sir. It wasn’t changed. _He 
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never had no name to speak of until last year. I left him with his 
grandma after my first wife died, while I was getting settled down ; 
1 was ]ust sixteen then. She called him after his giandpa, but he 
never had no actual name. Then last year after I got settled down 
and sent for him, I thought maybe lie better have a name. 1. O. 
read about that one in the paper. He figured if we named him 
Wallsireet Panic if might make him get luh like the folks that run 
that Vl'allsiieet panic.” 

“ Oh,” Railiff said. “ Sixteen. Vnd one kid wasn’t enough to 
settle you dou n. 1 Io\\ many did it take ? ” 

“ I go! lllK ( 

“ Tv^ o moie beside Walhireet. ^X'hat ” 

“ Three more besides ^ all,” the othci said. 

“ Oh,” Ratlifl said. The oiher v^aited a moment. Then he 
laised the hainmei again. But he flopped it and stood looking at 
the cold non on the anvil aiid laid rht himmcr d('wn and luTned 
hatk l< the fotot “ St )ou h ul to pa\ all that lueim dollars,” 
Ratlitf said 1 ho otlicr lookt cl bick al him ” 1 i;i that ctnv last 
suniinor.” 

“ Yes. \nd ano’hof two fats foi that ere toy one.V 
\ou bought linn that ttK* ' 

“Yes. 1 felt Sony loi him. 1 thought maybe anytime he 
would happen to stair thinking, that ere lov one would gne him 
something to think anoui.” 



BOOK FOUR 


THE PEASANTS 




CHAPTER ONE 


1 

A LITTLE while before sundown the men lounging about the gallery 
of the store saw, coming up the road from the south, a covered 
wagon drawn by mules and followed by a amsiderable string of 
obviously alive objects which in the levelling sun resembled vari- 
sized and -ccAoured tatter^ torn at random from latge billboards 
— circus posters, say — attached to the rear o{ the wagon and in- 
herent with its own separate and collective motion, like the tail of 
a kite. 

What in the hell is tliat ? one said. 

“ It’s a circus,” Quick said. They began to rise, watching the 
wagon. Now they could see that the animals behind the wagon 
were horses. Two men rode in llie wagon. 

“ Hell fire,” the first man — ^liis name was Freeman — said. “ It’s 
Flem Snopes.” They were all standing wlien the wagon came up 
and stopped and Snopes got down and approached the steps. He 
might have departed only this morning. He wore the same cloth 
cap, the minute bow-tie against the white shirt, the same grey 
trousers. He mounted the steps. 

“ Howdy, Flem,” Quick said. I’he other looked briefly at all 
of them and none of them, mounting the steps. ” Starting you a 
circus ? ” * 

” Gentlemen,” he said. He crossed the gallery ; diey made 
way for him. THen they descended the steps and approached the 
wagon, at the tail of which the horses stood in a restive clump, 
larger^han rabbits and gaudy as parrots and shackled to one another 
and to the wagon itself with sections of garbed wire. Calico- 
coated, srAall-bbdkd, with delicate legs and pink faces in which 
their mismatched eyes rolled wild and subdued, they huddled, 
gaudy motionless and alert, wild as deer, deadly as rattlesnakes, 
quiet as tfoves. The men stood at a respectful distance, looking at 
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them. At that moment Jody Vamer came through the group, 
shouldering himself to the front of it. 

“ Watch yourself, doc,” a voice said from the rear. But it was 
already too late. The nearest animal rose on its hind legs with 
lightning rapidity and struck twice with its forefeet at Varner’s face, 
faster than a boxer, the movement of its surge against the wire 
which held it travelling backward among the rest of the band in a 
wave of thuds and lunges, “ Hup, you broom-tailed hay-burning 
sidewinders,” the same voice said. This was the second man who 
had arrived in die wagon. lie was a stranger. He wore a heavy 
densely black moustache, a wide pale hat. When he thrust himself 
through and turned to herd them back from the horses they sa\^, 
thrust into the liip-pockets of his tight jeans pants, the butt of a 
heavy pearl -handled pistol and a florid carton such as small cakes 
come in. “ Keep av'ay from tliem, bo\ s,” he said. “ They’ve got 
kind of skittish, they ain’t been rode m so long.'’ 

“ Since when have they been rode ? ” Quick said. The stranger 
looked at Quick. Hi‘ had *1 broad, quite cold, wind-gnawed face 
and bleak cold eyes. His bclK fitted neat and smooth as a peg into 
the tiglit trousers. 

“ I reckon that was when they wore rode on the ferry to get across 
the Mississippi River,” Varner said. The stranger looked at him. 
“ My name’s Varner,” Jody said. 

” Hipps,” the Ollier said. “ (^all me Buck.” Across the left 
side ot his head, obliterating the tip of that ear, was a savage and 
recent gash, gummed o\or with a blackish substance like axle- 
grease. They looked at die scar. Thtm they watched him remove 
the carton from his pocket and tilt a gingersnap into his hand and 
put the gingersnap into his mouth, beneath the moustache. 

” You and Flcm have some trouble back yonder ? ” Quick said. 
The stranger ceased chewing. When he looked directly at anyone, 
his eyes became like two pieces of flint turned suddenly up in dug 
earth, 

“ Back where ” he said. 

” Your nigh ear,” Quick said. 

“ Oh,” the other said. “ That.” He touched his eai. “ That 
was my mistake. I was absent-minded one night when I was 
staking them out. Studying about something else and forgot how 
long the wire was.” He chewed They looked at his ear. 
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“ Happen to any man careless around a horse. Put a little axle- 
dope on it and you won’t notice it tomonow though. They’re 
pretty lively now, lazing along all day doing nothing. It’ll work 
out of them in a couple of days.” He put another gingersnap into 
his mouth, chewing, “ Don’t you belic\ e they’ll gentle ” No one 
answered. They looked at the ponies, grave and noncommittal. 
Jody turned and went back into the store. Them’s good, gentle 
ponies,” the stranger said. “ Watch now.” He put the carton 
back into his pocket and approached the h(»rses, his hand <'Xtendcd. 
The nearest one was standing on tliree lt‘gs now. It appeared to be 
asleep. Its eyelid drooped over the coruI(*aii eye ; its head was 
shaped like an ironing-Nuid. Witliout e\(Mi laisinu ihe eyelid it 
flicked its head, the yellow teeth cropped. For an instant if and the 
man appearc:^ to be inextnrablc in one violence,* Then they 
became motionless, the stranger’s higli he(‘ls dug into the earth, one 
hand gripping the animal's nostnic, lirildtng the horse’s head 
wrenched half around while 11 bieatUed m lioarse, smothered groans. 
“See.^” the stranger said in a panting voice, ihe veins standing 
white and rigid in his neck and along his )aw. ” See ? All you 
got to do is handle them a little and work hell out ol them for a 
couple of days. Nov look rut. (jive me t'oom back there.” 
They gave back a little. The stranger gather(*d liimself, *^n sprang 
away. As he did a se>.ond horse slashed at )iis hack, severing 
his vest from collar to hem dovn ihe back cy.actl)^ as the trick 
swordsman severs a floating veil with one stroke. 

” Sho now,” Quick said, ” But suppose a man don’t happen to 
own a vest.” 

At that monlent Jody Varner, followed by the blacksmith, thrust 
through them again. ” All right, Buck,” he said. “ Belter get 
them on into the lot. Eck here will help you.”* The sti anger, the 
several halves of die vest swinging from eit^'er shoulder, mounted 
to the wagon seat^ the blacksmith Fillowing. 

Get up, you transmogrified hallucinations of Job and Jezebel,” 
the stranger said. The w^agon moved on, the tethered ponies 
coming gaudily into motion behind it, behiiyl which in turn the men 
followed lit a respectful distance, on up the road and into the lane 
and so to the lot gate behind Mrs. Littlejohn’s. Erk gi't dowli and 
opened die gate. The wagon passed through but when the ponies 
saw thelfence the herd surged backward against the wire which 
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attached it to the wagon, standing on its collective hind legs and 
then trying to turn within itself, so that the wagon moved backward 
for a few feet until the Texan, cursing, managed to saw the mules 
about and so lock die wheels. The men following had already 
fallen rapidly back. “ Here, Eck,* die Texan said. “ Get up here 
and take the reins.’’ The blacksmith got back in the wagon and 
took the reins. Then they watched the Texan descend, carrying a 
looped-up blacksnake whip, and go around to the rear of the herd 
and drive it through the gate, the wliip snaking about the harlequin 
rumps in methodical and pistol-like reports. Then the watchers 
hurried across Mrs. Littlejohn’s yard and mounted to the veranda, 
one end of whtch overlooked the 

“ How you reckon he ever got them tied together ? ” Freeman 
said. 

“ I’d a heap rather watch how he aims to turn them loose,” 
Quick said. The Texan liad chmbcd back into the halted wagon. 
Presently he and Eck botli appeared at the rear end of the open 
hood. The Texan grasped the wire and began to draw the first 
horse up to the wagon, the animal plunging and surging back 
against the wire as tliiiugh trying to hang itself, the contagion 
passing back through the herd fi(»m animal to animal until they 
were rearing and plunging again attainst the wire. 

” Come on, grab a holt,” the Texan said. Eck grasped the 
wire also. The horses laid back against it, the pink faces tossing 
above the back-surging mass. T Pull him up, pull liim up,” the 
Texan said sharply. ” 'Fhey couldn’t get up here in the wagon 
even if they wanted to,” The wagon moved gradually backward 
until the head of the first horse was snubbed up lo the tail-gate. 
The Texan took a turn of the wire quickly about one of the wagon 
stakes. ” Keep the slack out of it,” he said. He vanished and 
reappeared, almost m the same second, wdth a pair of heavy wire- 
cutters. ” Hold them like that,” he said, and leaped. He van- 
ished, broad hat, flapping vest, wire-cutters and all, into a kaleido- 
scopic maelstrom of long teeth and wild eyes and slashing feet, 
from which presently ,the horses began to burst one by one like 
partridges flushing, each wearing a necklace of barued wire. The 
first 6ne crossed the lot at top speed, on a straight line. If galloped 
into the fence without any diminution whatever. The wire gave, 
recovered, and slammed the horse to earth where it lay for a 
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moment, glaring, its legs still galloping in aii. It scrambled up 
without having ceased to gallop and crossed the lot and galloped 
into the opposite fence and was slammed again to earth. The 
others were now freed. They whipped and whirled about the lot 
like di/zy fish in a bowl. It had seemed like a big lot until now, 
but now the very idea that all that fury and motion should be 
transpiring inside any one fence was something to be repudiated 
v'iih contempt, like a mirror trick. From the ultimate dust the 
stranger, carrying the wire-cutters and his vest completely gone 
now, emerged, fie was not running, he merely moved with a 
light-poised and watv lifnl celerity, weaving amtMig the calico rushes 
of the animals, feinting and dodging like a boxei until he readied 
the gate and crossed ilie yard and mounted to the veranda. One 
sleeve of his Jiirr hung onlv at one pv>int from his sliculder. He 
ripped it off and wiped his face with it and ilirew it away and took 
out the paper carton and shook a gmgersnap into his hand. He 
was breathing only a little heavily. “ Pretty lively now,’’ he said. 
“ But It’ll work out of them in a couple of days,” Tlie ponies still 
streaked back and forth tlirough ilie growing dusk like hysterical 
fish, but no^ so violently now. 

” What’ll you giw a man to reduce them odds a little for you ? ” 
Quick said. The Texan hxjkcd at him, the eyes bleak, pleasant 
and hard above the chevving jaw, the heavy moustache. “To 
take one of them off your i»ands ^ ” Quick said. 

At that moment the little periwinkle-eyed boy came along the 
veranda, saying, “ Papa, papa ; where’s papa ? ” 

“ Who you looking for, sonny ^ ’* one said. 

“ It’s Eck’s boy,” Quick said. ” H(‘’s otill out yonder in the 
wagon. Helping Mr. Buck here.” The boy went on to the end 
of the veranda, in diminutive <n'era)ls — a minialure replica of the 
men themselves. 

“ Papa,” he saiA ” Papa.” The blacksmith was still leaning 
from the rear of the wagon, still hukling the end of the severed 
wire. The ponies, bunched for the moment, now slid past the 
wagon, flowing, stringing out again so iliat ihey appeared to have 
doubled irt nunlbe^f, rushing on ; the hara rapid light patter of 
unshod hooves ciime out oT the dust. “ Mamma says to come on 
to supper,” the boy said. 

The me>on was almost fulljhen. When supper was over and 
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they had gathered again along the veranda, the alteration was 
hardly one of visibility even. It was merely a translation from the 
lapidary-dimensional of day to the treacherous and silver recep- 
tivity in which the horses huddled in mazy camouflage, or singly 
or in pairs rushed, fluid, phantom, and unceasing, to huddle again 
in mirage-like clumps from which came high abrupt squeals and 
the vicious thudding of hooves. 

Ratliff was among them now. lie had returned just before 
supper. He had not dared to take his team into the lot at all. 
They were now m Booku right’s stable a half-mile froin the store. 
“ So Flcm hd:> come liome again,” he said. Well, well, well. 
Will Varner paid to get him to Texas, so 1 reckon it ain’t no more 
than fair for you fel]o\\s to pay the freight on him back.” From 
the lot there came a high tliiii squeal. One of the am nals emerged. 
It seemed not to gallop but to fliw^ bodiless, \\ithour dimension. 
Yet there vas the rapid light lieat of hard hooves on the packed 
earth. 

“ lie ain’t said they was his yet,” Quick said. 

“ lie ain’t said they ain’t nehher,” Freeman said. 

” I see,” Ratliff said. ” Thai’s what you are holding back on. 
Until he tells you wdtetlioi they are his or not. Or maybe you can 
wait until the auction’s over and split up and some can follow 
Flem and some can follow that Texas fellow and watch lo sec 
which one spends the money. But then, when a man’s done got 
trimmed, I don’t reckon lie cares who’s got the money.” 

” Maybe if Ratliff w«iuld leave here tonight, they wouldn’t make 
him buy one of them ponies tomorrow,” a third said. 

“ I’hat’s a fact,” Ratliff said. “ A fellow can dodge a Snopes 
if he just starts lively enouah. In fact, I don’t believe he would 
have to pass mc^re* than two folks before he would have another 
\ ictim inters^ened betwixt them. Y ou folks ain't going to buy them 
things sho enougli, are you ? ” Nobody answ'c^'-ed. Tbev sat on 
the steps, their backs against the veranda posts, or on the railing 
itself. Only Ratliff^ and Quick sat in chairs, so that to them the 
others weie black silhs^uettes against the dreaming lambence of the 
moonlight beyond the veranda. The pear tr^e 'acrosr the road 
opposite was now in full and frosty blo6m, the twigs and branches 
springing not outward from the limbs but standing motionless and 
perpendicular above the horizontal boughs like the sep-rate and 
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upstreaming hair of a drowned woman sleeping upon the utteimosi 
floor of the windless and tideless sea 

‘ Anse McCallum brought two of them hors< s back from Texas 
once,” one of die men on die steps said He did not move to 
sptik He was not spcakim^ to anvone ‘ It wis i eood team 
A little luT'ht He woiked 11 fot ten \eirs 1 ight work, it was ’ 
“1 mind It, anoilicr siid Ansv cl 11 ntd lu trulod foirtecn 
pde eailndgts foi both of duni, cliun t lu ’ 

“ It was the rifle loo I lit ird, j il ird ud 
“ No, V was )usi the '.iiells, du I r t ml “ The Itllow' w mted 
to swap hnri foui ino ( tot dK nih t(H>, hut \tisc snd he tie v 01 
needed them ( osi too mu li u> i tt six ot them 1 itk to \!i'^'>i*- 
sippi ” 

“ Sho, tht*sccond siu* i ni m flon t h iM to invest 

so much m»o 1 hoi < or tcini, he d n i mtd to evptet so mu h 
Irom It” "I Ik three ot tltm wen not tad me, am louder, thev 
wtre mtrel> tilkm^ imc ni’' thtmsdvtb, to one anothci, if they 
sat there alone Katlifi, mvisdtlt in the 1 idc w a^iinsi the wall, 
made a sound, )i rsh, stidonit, nor loud 
“ R«.fhff ^laughing,’ a i ) nth said 

‘ Don’t mind me,” Ratliff said, llu dine ^^peakcis hid not 
mo\td The^ did not move now, >et then stcmcci to gulur 
about tlie thiee silhouettes somt hing stubborn umvinecd, and 
passive, like childien who hive been vhidden A bird, i shidow, 
fleet incl daik and sw ifl, curved acres the moonlitdit, upward into 
the pcai me and begin to sing , a n ^ckingbi^-d 
bust one I’ve noticed this}tar,’ Freemm iid 
‘‘\ou can h^ar them along 'Vl'hiteleat fvtry nij;ht, * the first 
man ud. I 1 card one m Icbnian In that snow S n>mg 
in i gum ’ 

” Gum IS the first tree to pul out, ' the th i 1 said “ I hit was 
Wrh} It made it Seel like singing fixing to put out that wa^r 
rhii wis wh) t taken a gum ” 

‘ Gum first to put out ^ ” Quick said ‘ hat about w illo w ^ ” 
“ Willow ain’t a tree/ Freeman said “ Jt’s a weed ” 

“ Well, 4 don’t •know what it is,” the fourth said “ But it 
ain’t no weed Because you can grub up a weed and yoi/arc 
done with it. I been grubbing up a clump of wilkiws outen my 
spnng pasture for fifteen yeajg>. They are the same size every 
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year. Only difference is, it’s just two or three more trees every 
time.” 

And it I was you,” Ratliff said, “ that's just exactly where I 
would be come sunup tomor^o■^^. Which of course you ain’t 
going to do. 1 reckon there ain’t nothing under the sun or in 
Ftenchman’s Bend neither tint can keep you folks from giving 
Flem Snopes and that Texas man youi money. But I’d sholy like 
to know jusi exact! V who T was giving my money to Seems like 
Lck lieu would ull you. Seems like he'd do that tor his neigh- 
bouis, don i It Besides bein Ht m’s ».ou‘^in, him and lliat bov 
ot his, Wallstreet, helped that lexas mm to*e wittr toi them 
tonight and I ek’s going to help him teed them in the morninc totx 
Wh\, maybe Lek will lx the (me tint \ ill e iteli rhem and lead 
them up one at a tinii for yciii fe'lk> lo bid on theSn Ain t lint 
right, Eek ^ ” 

The otliei man sitting on the step*- w ii)i Ins back igainst the post 
was the blacksmith “ I don’t know, ’ ne sud 

“Boys,* Ratliff said, “Lck knows all about them horses 
I lem’s told him, how much they cost and how much him and that 
Texas man aim to get fni them, make off of them., Come on, 
Lck. Tell us.” I he other did not mo^e, sitting on the top step, 
not c]uite facing ihtni, sitting dare bcneith the successive laye^-s 
of their cjuiet and inient concentrated hstemmg and waiting 

“ I don't know,'’ he said Ratliff began to laugh. He sat in 
die chair, laughing while die others sat or lounged upon the steps 
and the railing, sittiru beneath Ins lauching as hek had sat beneath 
iheir listening and waiting Ratliff etisecl laughing. He rose. 
He yawned, quite loud 

“ All iiglu \ou folks can buy dicm cutters if you want to. 
But me. Id just*as s( on buy a tiger or a rattlesnake. And it 
Flem Snopes offered me either one of them, I would he afraid to 
touch It for fear it would turn out lo be a paifiud dog oi a piece 
of garden hose wliep I went up to tike possession of it. I bid you 
one and all goodnight.” He entered the house. They did not 
look after him, though after a while tliey all shifted a little and 
looked down into the lot, upon the splot(hy,fspbradic surge and 
flovf of the horses, from among which from time to time came an 
abrupt squeal, a thudding blow. In the pear tiee the mocking- 
bird’s idiot reiteration pulsed and pprled. 
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“ Anse McCallum made a good team outen them two of hisn,” 
the first man said. “ They was a little light. That was all.” 

When the sun rose the next morning a wagon and three saddled 
mules stood in Mrs. Littlejohn’s lane and six men and Eck Snopes’s 
son were already leaning on the fence, looking at the horses which 
huddled in a quiet clump before the barn door, matching tlie men 
in their turn. A second wagon came up the road and into the lane 
ajid stopped, and then there were eight men beside tlie boy standing 
at the fence, beyond which the horses stood, their blue-and-brown 
eyeballs rolling alertly in their gaudy faces. ‘‘ So this here is the 
Snopes’s circus, is it ? ” one of the newc omers said. He glanced 
at the faces, then he ^enr to the end of the row and stood beside 
the blacksmith and tlie little boy. “ Aie them Flcm’s horses?” 
he said to thcfilacksmith. 

“ Eck don’t know ^lio them horses lielong to anymore than v,e 
do,” one of the otheis said. “He knows that Flem come here 
on the same wagon witli them, because he saw him. But that’s 
all.” 

“ And all he will know,” a second said. “ His own kin will be 
the last margin the w^irld to find out anytliing about Flern SnopesV 
business.” 

“ No,” the first said. “ He wouldn’t even be that. The first 
man Flem w'ould tell his b* sin -ss to would be the man that was 
left after the last man died. Flem Snopcs don’t even tell hirnselt 
what he is up to. Not if he was laving m bed with himself in a 
empty house in the dark of the mooh.” 

“ That’s a fact,” a diird said. “ Flem w'ould mm Eck or any 
other of his kin quick as he would us. Ain’t that right, Eck ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Eck said. They were watching the horses, 
which at that moment broke into a high-eared* stiff-kneed swdrl 
and flowed in a patchwork wave across tht 'ot and brought up 
again, facing the men along the fenc^, so they did not hear the 
Texan until he w'as among them, lie woje a new shin and 
another vest a little too small for him and he was just putting the 
paper carton back into his hip-pocket. 

“ MomiTig, mpMiing,” Ije said. “ Come to get an early pick, 
liave you ? Want to make me an offer for one or iwo befori the 
bidding starts and runs the prices up ? ” They had not looked at 
the stranger long. They werg not looking at him now, but at jhe 
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horses in the lot, which had lowered their heads, snuffing into the 
dust. 

** I reckon we’ll look a while first,” one said. 

“ You are in time to look at them eating breakfast, anyhow,” 
the Texan said. “ Which is mote than they dune without they 
staid up all night.” He opened the gate and entered it. At 
once the horses jerked their heads up, watching him. “ Here, 
Eck,” the Texan said over his shoulder, ” two or three of you 
boys help me drive them into the barn.” After a moment Eck 
and two others approached the gate, the little boy at bis father’s 
heels, tliough the other did not sec him until he turned to shut th(' 
gate. 

“ You stay out of here,” Eck said. “ One of them things will 
snap your iiead ofl'same as a acorn before you even know it,” lie 
shut tlie gate and vent on after tlie others, wlura the Texan had 
now waved fanwise outward as he approached the horses which 
now drew into a lestivc huddle, beginning to mill slightly, watching 
the men. Mrs. Littlejohn came out of the kitchen and crossed 
the yard to the woodpile, watching the lot. She picked up two 
or three sticks of wood and paused, walcliing tlie lot cigain. Now 
there w’ere two more men standing at the fence. 

“ Come on, come on,” the Ttxan said. ” They won't hurt you. 
They just ain’t never been m under a roof before.” 

” I just as lief let them stay our heie, if that’s what they want to 
do,” Eck said. 

” Get yourself a stick — there’s a bunch of wagon stakes against 
the fence yonder — and when one of tliem tries to rush you, bust 
him over the head so he will understand wdiat you mean.” One 
of the men went to the fence and got three of the stakes and returned 
and distributed them. Mrs. Littlejohn, her armful ol wood com- 
plete now, paused again halfw'^ay back to the house, looking into 
the lot. The little boy was directly behind his father again, though 
this time the father h^d not discovered him jet. The men advanced 
toward tlie horses, the huddle of which began to break into gaudy 
units turning inward^upon themselves. The Texan was CTirsing 
them in a loud steady cheerful voice. ” fiet m ttiere,you banjo- 
faced jack-rabbits. Don’t hurry them, now. Let them take their 
lime. Hi ! Get in there. What do you think that bam is — a 
law court maybe ? Or maybe a chprch and somebody going to 
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take up a collection on you ? ” The animals fell slowly back. 
Now and then one feinted lo break from the huddle, die Texan 
driving it back each time with skilfully thrown bits of dirt. Then 
one at the rear saw the barn door just behind it but before the herd 
could break the Texan snatched the wagon stake from Eck and, 
followed by one of the other men, rushed at the horses and began 
to lay about the heads and shoulders, choosing by unerring instinct 
llir point animal and striking it first square in the face then on the 
withers os it turned and then on the rump as it turned further, so 
that when the break came it w'as levcrsed and the entire herd 
rushed into the long open hallvray and brought up against the 
farther w all wnth a hollow, thundeious sound like that of a collapsing 
mine-shaft. “ Seems U) have held all light,” the Texan said He 
and the otherfnan slammed the half-ieiigth doots and looked over 
them into the tunnel of die barn, at tbe far end of vchich tiic ponies 
were now a splotchy phantom moiling punctuated b}' crackings of 
wooden partitions and the dr> reports of hoo\cs which gradually 
died away. “ Yep, it held all right,” ihe 1 exan said. The oflier 
two came to the doors and looked ovei them. The little boy 
came up beside his father now , trying to see through a t ruck — and 
Eck saw him. 

” Didn’t I tell you to stay out of here ? ” Eck said. ‘ Don’t 
you know' them things w!’* kfi )(;u quicker than you can say 
scat ? You go and get outside t)f that fence and stay there.” 

“ Why don’t you get your paw^ to buy you one of them, Wall ? ” 
one of die men said. 

“ Me buy one of them things ? ” Eck sa»d. “ Vi'hen I can go 
to the river anytime and ca^-ch me a snapping turtle or a moccasin 
for nodiing ? You go on, nowx Gel out of here and slay out.” 
The Texan had entered tlie barn. One of the men closed the 
doors after him and put the bar up again and ovei the top of the 
doors they waichcJ the Texan go on h'^wn die hallw'ay, toward the 
ponies which now huddled like gaudy phai^oms in the gloom, 
quiet now and already beginning to snuff experimental 1\ into the 
long lipw^orn trough fastened against the rec^ wall. Die little boy 
had mereljf gone abound lujjiind his father, to the other side, where 
he stood peering now dnuugh a knot-hole in a plank. The Ttxan 
opened a smaller door in the wmH and entered it, thriugh almost 
immedialf ly he reappeared. 
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“ I don’t see nothing but shelled corn in here,” he said. “ Snopes 
said he would send some liay up here last night.” 

“ Won’t they eat corn either ? ” one of the men said. 

** I don’t know,” the Texan said. They ain’t never seen any 
that I know of. We’ll find out in a minute though.” He dis- 
appeared, though they could still hear him in the crib. Then he 
emerged once more, carrying a big double-ended feed-basket, and 
retreated into the gloom where the parti-coloured rumps of the 
horses were now ranged quietly along the feeding-trough. Mrs. 
Littlejohn appeared once more, on the veranda this time, carrying 
a big brass dinner-bell. Site raised it to make the first stroke. A 
small commotion set up among the ponies as the Texan approached, 
but he began to sjjeak to them at once, in a brisk loud unemphatic 
mixture of cursing and cajolery, disappearing amorijg them. The 
men at the door heard the dry rattling of die corn-pellets into the 
trough, a sound broken by a single snort of amazed horror. A 
plank cracked with a loud report ; before their eyes the depths of 
the hallway dissolved in loud fury, and while they stared over the 
doors, unable yet to begin to move, the entire interior exploded 
into mad tossing shapes like a downrush of flames. 

“ Hell fire,” one of them said “ Jump ! ” he shouted. The 
three turned and ran frantically for die wagon, £ck last. Several 
voices from the fence were now shouting something but Eck did 
not even hear diem until, in die act of scrambling madly at the tail- 
gate, he looked behind him and saw the little boy still leaning to 
the knot-hole in the door which in the next instant vanished into 
matchwood, die knot-hole itself exploding from his eye and leaving 
him, motionless in the diminutive overalls and still leaning forward 
a little until he vanished utterly beneath the lowering parti-coloured 
wave full of feef and glaring eyes and wild teeth which, over- 
topping, burst into scattering units, revealing at last the gaping 
orifice and the little boy still standing in it, unscVatched, his eye still 
leaned to the vanishyed knot-hole. 

“ Wall ! ” Eck roared. The little boy turned and ran for the 
wagon. The horses %were whipping back and forth across the lot, 
as if while in the barn they had once more dou^ded the^r number ; 
two* of them rushed up quatiering and galloped all over the boy 
again widioui touching him as he ran, earnest and diminutive and 
seemingly without progress, thoug^i he reached the waf^on at last. 
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from which Eck, liis sunburned skin now a sickly white, reached 
down and snatched the boy into the wagon by tlie strap*: of his 
overalls and slammed him face down across his knees and caught 
up a coiled hitching-rope from the bed of the wagon. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to get out of here ^ ” Lck said in a shaking 
voice. “ Didn’t I tell you ^ ” 

“ If you’re going to whip him, \ou better whip the rest of us too 
ai <t then one of us can frail hell out of vou,” one of the others said. 

“ Or bettei still, take the rop^ and hang that darn fellow' 
yonder,” the second said. The Ttxan was now >tanding in die 
wrecked door of the 1 im, nkirg the ^s^intrc i sn ip Lirton from his 
hip-pocket. ‘ Before he kills tlic rest ol bicnJitiun’s Bi nd too * 

“ \ oil mean I lem Snopes, ’ the hist said 1 lu I c\ n tilud the 
c*irton above As otlur open pihn 1 lit 1 uiscs ^till fiishecl and 
swirltd baek and lorth, but tins wuc bc^iniiinc to slow nov , 
trotting on higli, stiff dtbough ilicir weri. still rolling 
wliutly and various 

“ I mi^doublid lint lanin htll co n ill ilong, the lesansaid 
Rut at least ilu y have seen wh » it looks like I hey can’t claim 
they am t goj^nodiiiig out of tin** trip ” He sbo )k iht c-irton osci 
lus open lund Nothing eamf out of it Mis Iittkjohn cm the 
veranda made ilie firA suokc with the diiinc i-bell , at the sound 
the hotses lushcd au un, the »rtl 01 the lot bf cr mmg \ ibrant with 
the light dry clattei ol hooves Ihc lc\an crumpled the carton 
and threw iT aside “ Chuck wagon ’ lie snd IIkil were three 
more wagons m tlie 1 me lu'w mcl the were iwcntv or more men 
at the fence wl^cn the Texan, fr^llowcu bv lus tbiee issistaits and 
the little boy, passed through the gtU I lie bnght cloudless t illy 
sun gleamed upon the pearl butt i i the pistol in bn hip-pocket and 
upon the bell which Mrs Lutlcjohn siill ring, pefemptory, strong, 
and loud. 

When the Texad, picking hn teed with a splintered kitchen 
match, emerged liom ilie house twenn ininiwcs later, the tethered 
wagons and riding horses and mules extended from tlie lot gate to 
VarneTs store, and there were moie than fi^ men now standing 
along the kmce'bt^idt ihc gate, watching him quietly, i little 
covertly, as he apfiroacht 1/rolhng a imle, slighilv b nvlegg» d,^he 
high heels ot his carved boots punting neatly into the dust. 
“ Monnngf, gents,” he said. ” Heie, Bud,” lit snd to the little* 
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boy, who stood slightly behind him, looking at the protruding 
butt of the pistol. He took a coin from his pocket and gave it to 
the boy. “ Run to the store and get me a box of gingersnaps.” 
He looked about at the quiet faces, protuberant, sucking his teeth. 
He rolled the match from one sidt of his mi^uth to the other with- 
out touching it. “ You boys done made your picks, have you ? 
Ready to start her off, hah ? ” They did not answer. They 
were not looking at him nov^\ That is, he began to have the 
feeling that each face had stopped looking at him the second before 
his gaze reached it. After a moment Freeman said : 

“ Ain’t you going to wait for Flem ? ” 

“ Why ? ” die Texan said. Then Freeman stopped looking 
at him too. There was nothing in Freeman’s race either. There 
was nothing, no alteration, in the Texan's voice. *VEck, you done 
already picked out yours. So we can start her off when )ou are 
ready.” 

“I reckon not,” Eck said. “I wouiduh Luy notliing I was 
afraid to walk up and touch.” 

“ Them little pontes.^” tl e Texan said. You helped water 
and feed them. 1 bet that boy of yours could walk up to any one 
of them.” 

” 1 fe better not let me catch him,” Eck said. The Texan looked 
about at the quiet faces, his gaze at once abstract and alert, with an 
impenetrable surface quality like dint, as though the surface were 
impervious or perhaps there was nodiing behind it. 

” Them pontes is gentle as a dove, boys. The man that buys 
them will get die best piece ot horsedesli he ever forked or druv 
for the money. Naturally they got spirit ; I ain’t selling crow'bait. 
Besides, who’d want Texas crowbait an}nvay, w ith Mississippi full 
of it ? ” His staie was still absent and unw'inking ; there was no 
mirth or humour in hisi voice and there was neither mirth nor 
humour in die single guffaw which came from the rear of the group. 
Two wagons were now drawing out of die road at the same time, 
up to the fence. 1 he men got down from them and tied them to 
the fence and approached. “ Come up, boys,” the Texan said. 
“ You’re just in time to buy a good gentle ho;;se' cheap.” 

“How about that one that cut your vest off last night?” a 
voice said. This time three or foui guffawed. The Texan looked 
‘tow'ard die sound, bleak and unwinking. 
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" What about it ? ” he said. The laughter, if it had been 
laughter, ceased. The Texan turned to the nearest gatepost and 
climbed to the top of it, his alternate thighs deliberate and bulging 
in the tight trousers, the butt of die pistol catching and losing the 
sun in pearly gleams. Sitting on the post, he looked down at the 
faces along the fence which were attentive, grave, reserved and not 
looking at him. ‘‘ All right,” he said. ” Who’s going to start 
her off with a bid ? Step right up ; take your pick and make your 
bid, and when the last one is sold, walk in that lot and put your 
rope on the best piece of horseflesh you ever forked or druv for the 
money. There ain’t a pony there that ain’t worth fifteen dollars. 
Young, sound, good for saddle or work stock, guaranteed to out- 
last four ordinary horses ; you couldn’t kill one of them with a 

axle-tree There was a small violent commotiomai the rear 

of the group. The little boy appeared, burrowing among the 
motionless overalls. He approached the post, the new and un- 
broken paper carton lifted. Texan leaned down and took it 

and tore the end from it and shook three or four ol the cakes into 
the boy’s hand, a hand as small and almost as black as that of a 
coon. He Jjeld the carton in his hand while he talked, pointing 
out the horses with it as lie indicated tliem. “ 1 t)ok at that one 
with the three stocking-feet and the frost-bit ear ; watch him now 
when they pass again. Look at tliat shoulder-action ; tliat horse 
is worth twenty dollars of any man’s money. Who’ II make me a 
bid on him to start her off ? ” His voice was harsh, ready, foiensic. 
Along the fence below him the men ood with, buttoned close in 
their overalls, die tobacco-sacks and „orn purs^;; the spars'^ silver 
and frayed bills lioarded a coin at a time in the cracks of chimneys 
or chinked into the logs of walls. From time to time th^ norses 
broke and rushed with purposeless violence and huddled again, 
watching the faces along the fence with wiM mismatched eyes. 
The lane was full \)f wagons now. As the others arrived they 
would have to stop in the road beyond 11 an/1 the occupants came 
up the lane on foot. Mrs. Littlejohn came but of her kitchen. 
She crossed the yard, looking toward the 1 ^ gate. There was a 
blackened wash-pqf set on four bricks in tne corner of the yard. 
She built a fire beneath pot and came to the fence and s^pod 
there for a time, her hands on her hips and the smoke from die fire 
drifting Wue and slow behind her. Then she turned and weni> 
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back into the house. “ Come on, boys,” the Texan said. “ Who'll 
make me a bid ? ” 

“ Four bits,” a voice said. The Texan did not even glance 
toward it. 

“ Or, if he don’t suit you, how about that fiddle-head horse 
without no mane to speak of? For a saddle pony. I’d ratlier have 
him than that stocking-foot. I heard somebody say fifty cents 
just now. I reckon he meant five dollars, didn’t he ? Do I hear 
five dollars ? ” 

“ Four bits for the lot,” the same voice said. This time there 
were no guffaws. It was the lexan who laughed, luiishly, with 
only his lower face, as if he were reciiing a multiplication table. 

“ Fifty cents for the dried mud offen them, he means,” he said. 
“ Who’ll give a dollar more for the genuine Texas cockle-burrs ? ” 
Mrs. Littlejohn came out of the kitchen, carrying the sawn half of 
a wooden hogshead which she set on a stump beside the smoking 
pot, and stood with her hands on her hips, looking into the lot for 
a while without coming to the fence this time. Then she went 
back into the house. “ What’s the matter witli you boys ? ” the 
Texan said. “ Here, Eck, you been helping me and you know 
them horses. How about making me a bid on that wall-eyed one 
you picked out last night? Here. Wait a minute.” He thrust 
the paper carton into his other hip-pockct and swung his feet 
inward and dropped, cat-light, into die lot. The ponies, huddled, 
watched him. Tlien they broke before him and slid stiffly along 
the fence. He turned them and they whirled and rushed back 
across the lot; whereupon, as though lie had been waiting his 
chance w’hen they should have turned their backs on him, the 
Texan began to run too, so that when they reached the opposite 
side of the lot and turned, slowing to huddle again, he was almost 
upon them. The earth became thunderous ; dust arose, out of 
which the animals began to burst like flushed quail and into which, 
with that apparently unflagging faith m his own invulnerability, 
the Texan rushed. *’^or an instant the watchers could see them in 
the dust — the pony backed into the angle of the fence and the 
stable, the man facing it, reaching toward his hij). •' Th^n the beast 
rusl;ed at him in a sort of fatal and hopeless desperation and he 
struck it between the eyes with the pistol-butt and felled it and 
leaped onto i’s prone head. The pony recovered almost at once 
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and pawed itself to its knees and heaved at its prisoned head and 
fought itself up, dragging the man with it ; for an instant in the 
dust the watchers saw the man free of the earth and in violent 
lateral motion like a rag attached to the horse’s head. Then the 
Texan’s feet came back to earth and die dust blew aside and revealed 
them, motionless, the Texan’s sharp heels braced into the ground, 
one hand gripping the pony’s forelock and the other its nostrils, 
tlie long evil muzzle wrung backward over its scarred shoulder 
while it breadied in laboured and hollow groans. Mrs. Littlejohn 
was in the yard again. No one had seen her emerge this time. 
She carried an armful of clothing and a mctal-ridged washboard 
and she was standing motionless at the kitchen steps, looking into 
the lot. Then she moved across the yard, still loolung into the 
lot, and dumped the garments into the tub, still looking into the 
lot. “ Look him over, boys,” the Texan panted, turning his ovm 
suffused face and the protuberant glare of lus eyes toward the fence. 

Look him over quick. Them shoulders and ” He had 

relaxed for an instant apparently. The animal exploded again ; 
again for an instant the I'exan was free of the earth, though he was 
still talking j “ — and legs you whoa I’ll tear your face right look 
him over quick boys worth fifteen dollars of let me get a holt of 
who’ll make me a bid whoa you blare-eyed jack-rabbit, whoa ! ” 
They were moving now — * kaleidoscope of inextricable and in- 
credible violence on the periphery of which tlie metal clasps of the 
Texan’s suspenders sun-glinted in ceaseless orbit, with terrific slow- 
ness across the lot. Then the bn id clay-coloured hat soared 
deliberately outward; an instant later the Texan follciwed it. 
though still on' his feet, and die pony shot free in mad, staglike 
bounds. The 1 exan picked up the hat and struck the dust from 
it against his leg, and returned to the fence and*mounted the post 
again. He was breathing heavily. Still the faces did not look at 
him as he took th? carton from his and shook a cake from it 
and put the cake into his mouth, chewing, br?athing harshly. Mrs. 
Littlejohn turned away and began to bail water from the pot into 
the tub, though after each bucketful she tum^ her head and looked 
into the lot again.# “ Now, boys,” the Texan said. ** Who says 
that pony ain’t worth fiifeen dollars ? You couldn’t buy^that 
much dynamite for just fifteen dollars. There ain’t one of them 
can’t do « mile in three minutes ; turn them into pasture and thej 
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will board themselves ; work them like hell all day and every time 
you think about it, lay them over die head with a single-tree and 
after a couple of days every jack-rabbit one of them will be so tame 
you will have to put them out of the house at night like a cat.” 
He shook another cake from the ':arton and ate it. “ Come on, 
Eck,” he said- “ Start her off. How about ten dollars for that 
horse, Eck ? ” 

“ Whdt need I got for a horse 1 would need a bear-lrap to 
catch ? ” Eck said. 

“ Didn’t you just see me catch him ? ” 

“ I seen you,” Eck said. ‘‘ And I don’t want nothing as big as 
a horse if I got to wrastie vMth it every time it finds me on the 
same side of a fence it’s on.” 

“ All righi,” the Texan said. He was still breathing harshly, 
but nov^ tliere was nodung of fatigue or breathlessness in it. He 
shook another cake into las palm and insetted it beneath his 
moustache. All right. I uant to get diis auction started. I 
ain’t come here to live, no matter how good a country you folks 
claim you got. I’m going to give you that horse.” For a moment 
there was no sound, not even that of brcadiing except fhe Texan’s. 

“ You going to give it to me ? ” Eck said. 

“ Yes. Piovided jou will start the bidding on the next one.” 
Again there Wtis no sound save the Texan’s breathing, and then 
the clasli of Mrs. Littlejohn’s pail against the rim of the pot. 

“ I )ust start the bidding,” Eck said. “ I don’t have to buy it 
lessen I ain’t over-itjpped.” Another wagon had come up the 
lane. It was battered and paintless. One wheel had been repaired 
by crossed planks bound to the spokes with baliitg wue and the 
two underfed mulei> w^ore a baiiered hat-ness patched with bits of 
cotton rope ; the l^?ins weie ordinary cotton plough-lines, not new. 
Jt contained a woman in a shapeless grey garment and a faded 
sunbonnet, and a man in faded and patched thobgh clean overalls. 
There was not room ft^r the w'dgon to draw out of the lane so the 
man left it standing where it was and got down and came forward — 
a thin man, not large,^^with something about his ey^s, something 
strained and washed-oiit, at once vague and intense, wiio shoved 
into rfie crowd at the rear, saying, * 

” What ? What’s that ? Did he give him dial horse ? ” 

• ” All right, ’ the Texan said. “ That wall-eyed horse'^with the 
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scarred neck belongs to you. Now. That one that looks like 
he’s had his head in a flour barrel. Wliat do you sa^' ? Ten 
dollars ? ” 

“ Did he give him that horse ? the ne\^ comer said. 

“ A dollar,*’ Eck said. The Texan’s mouth was still open for 
speech ; for an instant his face died so behind the hard eyes. 

“A dollar.^” he said. “One dollar.^ Did I actually hear 
that.?” 

‘ Durn it,” Eck said. “ Two dollars then. But I ain't ” 

“ Wait,” the newcomer said, “ You, up tfierc on the po^i.'* 
The Texan looked a» him. Whoii the others turned, they 
that the woman had left the wagon too, though they had not known 
she was there since they had not seen ilic wagon dn^^c up. She 
came among^them behind the nun, gaunt in the grev shapeless 
garment and the sunbnnnet, i^canng stained canvas g3^mnasinni 
shoes. She t)vertook the man hut ‘*he diet iku ton Ji him, standing 
just behind him, her hands rohtd befnte hci into the giey dress. 

“ Hem*}',” she said in a hat voice. The man looked over his 
shoulder. 

“ Get bask to tliat wagon, ’ he said. 

“ Here, missus,” the Texan said. ‘ Henr}''s going to get the 
bargain of his life in dl)oui a minute. Here, bo}s, let the missus 
come up close where she c. se^.. Henry’s going to pick out that 
saddle-horse the missus has been wanting. Who says ten ” 

“ Henry,” the w'^oman said. She did not raise her v^oice. She 
had not once looked at the Texan. She nmched the man’s arm. 
He turned and struck hot* hand down. 

“ Get back to that wagon like I told you,” The woman stood 
behind him, her Iiands rolled again inu^ her dress. Slie was not 
looking at anything, speaking to anyone. 

“ He ain’t no more despair than to buy on< of them things,’' she 
said. “ And us not but five dollars i ly from the poorhouse, he 
ain’t no more despair.” The man aimed ^upon her with that 
curious air of leashed, of dreamlike fury. The others lounged 
along the fence in attitudes gravely inattentive, almost oblivious. 
Mrs. Littlejohn* hitd been washing for some time now*, pumping 
rhythmically up and do\vii above tlie washboard in die sud-foSmed 
tub. She now^ stood erect again, her soap-raw hands on her hips, 
looking fnto the lot. 
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Shut your mouth and get back in that wagon/’ the man said. 

Do you want me to take a wagon stake to you ? ” He turned 
and looked up at the Texan- “ Did you give him that horse ? ” 
he said. The Texan was looking»at the woman. Then he looked 
at the man ; still watching him, he tilted the paper carton over his 
open palm. A single cake came out of it. 

Yes,” he said. 

“ Is the fellow that bids in diis next horse going to get that first 
one too ? ” 

No,” the Texan said. 

“ All right,” tlie other said. “ Are you going to gi\e a hoi sc 
to the man that makes the first bid on the next one ” 

“ No,” the Texan said. 

“ Then if you were just starting the auction off b*^ giving away 
a horse, why didn't you wait till we were all here ? ” Tlic Texan 
stopped looking at the other. He raised the empty carton and 
squinted carefully into it, as if it might contain a precious jewel or 
perhaps a deadly insect. Then he crumpled it and dropped il 
carefully beside tlie post on which he sat. 

** Eck bids two dollars,” he said. “ I believe he suU thinks hc\ 
bidding on them scraps of bob- wire they come here in instead of on 
one of the horses. Rut I got to accept it. But are you boys ” 

“ So Eck’s going to get two horses at a dollar a head,” the new- 
comer said. “ Three dollars.” The woman touched him again. 
He flung her hand off without turning and she stood again, her 
hands rolled into her dress across her flai stomach, not looking at 
anything. 

“ Misters,” she said, “ we got chaps in the house that never had 
shoes last winter. We ain't got com to feed the stock. We g(^t 
five dollars I earned weaving by firelight after dark. And he ain't 
no more despair.” 

“ Henry bids three dollars,” the Texan said. “ Raise him a 
dollar, Eck, and the Jiorse is yours.” Beyond the fence the horses 
rushed suddenly and for no reason and as suddenly stopped, staring 
at the faces along the\(ence. 

“ Henry,” the woman said. The man was v-atching*Eck. His 
staifled and broken teedi showed a little beneatli his lip. His wrists 
dangled into fists below the faded sleeves of his shirt too short 
irqm many washings. 
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“ Four dollars,” Eck said. 

“ Five dollars ! ” the husband said, raising one clenched hand. 
He shouldered himself forward toward the gatepost. The woman 
did not follow him. She now looked at the Texan foi the first 
time. Her eyes were a washed grey also, as though they had faded 
too like the dress and the sunbonnet. 

“ Mister,’* she said, “ if you take that five dollars I earned my 
c^aps a- weaving for one of them things, ii’ll be a curse on you 
and yours duiing all the time of man.” 

‘‘ Five dollars ! ” the husband shouted. He thrust himself up 
to the post, his clenJed hand on a kvcl uith tlie Texan’s knees. 
He opened it upon a wad of frayed banknotes and silver. “ tivc 
dollars ! And the man that raises n will hivC to beat my head off 
oi ril beat hifn.” 

“ All right,” ihc Texan said “hive dollars is bid. But don’t 
you shake youi hand at me.” 

At five o’clock that atteinoon the T# \an uumpled tlie third 
paper carton and dropped it to the caitli beneath him. In tlie 
copper slant of the levelling sun wliuh fell also upon the line of 
limp garmejirs in Mrs. Littlejohn’s backward md which cast his 
shadow and that of the post on winch he sat long across the lot 
where now and then the pomes still rushed in puiptiseless and 
tireless surges, the Texan iic* tent J his leg and thnisi Ins hand 
into his pocket and took out a com and leaned dov n to the little 
boy. His voice WaS now luMise, spent. “ Here, bad,” he said. 

Hun to the stoie and get mt a Ik) ol gingf*i snaps.” The men 
still stoc^d alot^g the ftrK«% tireless, in dieir over iMs aiul laded shirts. 
Flem Snopes was thete now, appeared ''uddenly from nowhere, 
standing beside the fence with a space the width ot thiee or loui 
men on eiilier side of him, standing there m In'? small yet definite 
isolation, chewing tobacco, m the same gre^ ’lousers and minute 
bow-tie in which lie had departed sumner but in a new cap, 
grey too like the othei, but new, and c vcilaid with a bright golfer’s 
plaid, looking also at the horses m the lot. ^11 of them save two 
had been sold foi sums langing from ilire^ dollars and a half to 
eleven ai Jk twe^(:^doIlars• Tlie pun hasers, as they had bid them 
in, liavl gathered as thocglfby insimci into a separate group o« the 
other side of the gate, where they stood with their hands lying 
upon th# top strand of the fence, watching with a still more sobA 
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intensity the animals which some of diem had owned for seven 
and eight hours now but had not yet laid hands upon. The 
husband, Henry, stood beside the post on which the Texan sat. 
The wife had gone back to the wagon, where she sat grey in the 
grey garment, motionless, lookitig at nothing still she might have 
been something inanimate which he had loaded into the wagon 
io move it somewhere, waiting now in the wagon until he should 
be ready to go on again, patient, insensate, timeless. 

” I bought a horse and I paid cash for it,” he said. His voice 
was harsh and spent too, the mad look in his eyes had a quality 
gla/ed now and even sightless. “ And yet you expect me to 
stand around here till they are all sold before I can get my horse. 
Well, you can do all the expecting you want. Fm going to take 
my horse out of there and go home.” The Texamlooked down 
at him. The Texan’s shirt was blotclied with sweat. His big 
face was cold and still, his voice level. 

“ Take your horse then.” After a moment Henr)^ looked away. 
He stood with his head bent a httle, swallowing from time to time. 
Ain’t you going to catch him for me ? ” 

“ It ain’t my horse,” the Texan said in that flat^ still voice. 
After a while Henry raised his iiead. He did not look at the 
Texan. 

‘‘ Who’ll help me ^atch my horse ? ” he said. Nobody answered. 
They stood along die fence, looking quietly into the lot where the 
ponies huddled, already beginning to fade a little where die long 
shadow of die house lay upon diem, deepening. From Mrs. 
Littlejohn’s kitchen the smell of frying ham came. A noisy cloud 
of spanows swept across die lot and into a chinaberiy tree beside 
the house, and in the high soft vague blue swallows stooped and 
whirled in erratic indecision, their cries like strings plucked at 
random. Widiout looking back, Henry raised his voice : “ Bring 
that ere plough-line.” After a time the wife 'moved. She got 
down from the wagor^and took a coil of new cotton rope from it 
and approached. Tne husband took the rope from her and moved 
toward the gate. Tljc Texan began to descend from the post, 
stiffly, as Henry put his hand on die latch. “ Cofne opjhere,” he 
said.#. The wife had stopped when took did rope from her. 
She moved again, obediently, her hands rolled into the dress across 
Irer stomach, passing the Texan without looking at him.^ 
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‘‘ Don’t go in there, missus,” he said. She stopped, not looking 
at him, not looking at anything. The husband opened the gate 
and entered the lot and turned, holding the gate open but without 
raising his eyes. 

“ Come on here,” he said. 

“ Don’t you go in there, missus,” the Texan said. The wife 
stood motionless between them, her face almost concealed by the 
sjnbonnet, her hands folded across her stomach. 

“ I reckon I better,” she said. The other men did not look at 
her at all, at her or Henry either. They stood along the fimce, 
grave and quiet and inattentive, almost bemused. Then the wife 
passed through the gate ; the husband shut it behmd diem and 
turned and began to move toward the huddled ponies, the wife 
following inche grey and shapeless garment wJthin‘ which she 
moved w'idiout inference of locomotion, like something on a 
moving platform, a float. The horses wet e w^atcliing them. They 
clotted and blended and shifted among tliemselves, on the point of 
breaking though not breaking yet. The husband shouted at them. 
He began to curse them, advancing, the wife following. Then 
the huddle ^broke, the animals moving with high, stiflF knees, 
circling the two people who turned and followed again as the herd 
flowed and huddled again at the opposite side of the lot. 

“ There he is,” the husba said. “ Get him into that corner.” 
The herd divided ; the horse which the liusband had bought jolted 
on stiff legs. The wife shouted at it ; it spun and poised, plunging, 
then the husband struck it across i ? face with the coiled rope 
and it whirled and slammed into die worner of the fence. ” Keep 
him there now,” the husband said. He shook out the rope, 
advancing. The horse watdiied him with wild, glaring eyes ^ it 
rushed again, straight toward the wife. She shouted at it and 
waved her arms but it soared past her in a lo^ig bound and rushed 
again into the hudflle of its fellows, 'fliey followed and hemmed 
it again into another corner ; again tii ^ ife^failed to stop its rush 
for freedom and the husband turned and stnicft her with the coiled 
rope. “ Why didn’t you head him ? ” he^said. “ Why didn’t 
you ” He stitic^ her again ; she did not move, not even to fend 
the rope with a raised am. ' The men along the fence stood quietly, 
their faces lowered as though brooding upon the earth at their feet. 
Only Flqin Snopes was still watching — if he ever had been looking 
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into the lot at all, standing in his little island of isolation, chewing 
with his characteristic faint sidewise thrust beneath the new plain 
cap. 

The Texan said something, not loud, harsh and short. He 
entered the lot and went to the liusband and jerked the uplifted 
rope from his hand. The husband whirled as though he were 
about to spring at the Texan, crouched slightly, his knees bent 
and his arms held slightly away from his sides, though his gaze 
never mounted higher than the Texan's carved and dusty boots. 
Then the Texan took the husband by the arm and led him back 
toward the gate, the wife following, and through tlie gate which 
he held open for the woman and then closed. He took a wad of 
banknotes from his trousers and removed a bill from it and put it 
into the woman’s hand. Get him into the wagok* and get him 
on home,” he said. 

“ What's that for ? ” Flem Snopes said. He had approaclied. 
He nov^ stood beside the posi on which the Texan had been 
sitting. The Texan did not look at him. 

Thinks he bought one of them ponies,” the Texan said- He 
spoke in a tlat still voice, like that of a man after ^ sharp run. 

Get him on away, missus.” 

“Give him back that money,” the husband said, in his lifeless, 
spent tone. “ I bought that horse and I aim to have him if I got 
to shoot him before 1 can put a rope on him.” The Texan did 
not even look at him. 

“ Get him on away from here, missus,” he said. 

“ You take your money and I take my horse,” the husband 
said, lie was shaking slow ly and steadily now, as though he were 
cold. His hands open and shut below the frayed cuffs of his 
shirt. “ Give it back to him,” he said. 

“ You don’t own no h(jise of mine,” the Texan said. “ Get 
him on home, missus.” The husband raised ‘nis spent face, his 
mad glazed eyes. Hf reached out his hand. The woman held 
the banknote in her lolded hands across her stomach. For a while 
the husband’s shaking^hand merely fumbled at it. Then he drew 
the banknote free. * * 

“/t’s my horse,” he said. “ 1 bought it. These fellows saw 
me. I paid for it. It’s my horse. Here.” He turned and ex- 
tended the banknote towards Snopes. “ You got something to 
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do with these horses, I bought one. Here’s the money for it. 

I bought one. Ask him.” Snopes took the banknote. The 
others stood, gravely inattentive, in relaxed attitudes along the 
fence. The sun had gone now; there was nothing save violet 
shadow upon them and upon the lot ^liere once more and for no 
reason the ponies rushed and flowed. At that moment the little 
boy came up, tireless and indefatigable still, with the new paper 
ci»-ton. The Texan took it, though he did not open ii at once. 
He had dropped the rope and now the husbtind stooped for it, 
fumbling at it for some time befoie he lifted il fiom the ground. 
Tlien lie stood vith his head hem, hia knuckles wintering on the 
rope. The woman had not moved. Twilight was coming fast 
now ; there was a last mazy swirl of swallows against the high and 
changing a/ute. Tlien the Texan tore the end from' the carton 
and tilted C'ne of the cakes into his hand ; he seemed to be watching 
the hand as it ohut slowlv upon the cake until a fine powder of 
snuflf-colourcd dust began 10 ram from Ins fingers. He tubbed die 
hand catcfully on his thigh and raised his head and glanced about 
until he saw the little hov and handed the carton back to him. 

“Here, ^jud,” lie said. Then lit looked at the woman, his 
voice flat, quiet again. “ Mr, Sm'pcs will have your money for 
you tomorrow. Belter get him in the w^agon and get him on home. 
He don’t own no horse. \oi can get >our money tomorrow 
from Mr. Snopes.” The w de turned and went back to the wagon 
and got into it. No one watched her, nor the husband who still 
stood, his head benl, passing the rop from one hand to die other. 
They leaned a^ong the fi’nce, grave and qun^r, *> diougli the fenc<* 
were in another land, anodicr lime. 

“ How many you got left ? ” Snopes said. The Texan roused ; 
they all seemed to rouse then, returning, hstcnhig again. 

“ Got three now.” the Texan said “ S\v,4p all three of them 
for a buggy or d ~ — ” 

“ It’s out m the road,” Snopes said, »itde shortly, a little quickly, 
turning away. “ Get your mules.” He went on up the lane. 
They watchefl the Texan enter die lot and cross it, the horses 
flowing LrforeTiivi bur without the old irrational violence, as if 
they too were spent, Mit&ted with the long day, and ente# the 
barn and then emerge, leading the tw'o harnessed mules. The 
wagon Iwd been backed und^r the shed beside the barn. Tbt 
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Texan entered this and came out a moment later, carrying a 
bedding-roli and his coat, and led the mules back toward the gate, 
the ponies huddled again and watching him with their various un- 
matching eyes, quietly now, as if they too realised there was not 
only an armistice between them at last but that they would never 
look upon each other again in both their lives. Someone opened 
die gate. The Texan led the mules through it and they followed 
in a body, leaving the husband standing beside the closed gate, his 
head still bent and the coiled rope in his hand. They passed the 
wagon in which the wife sat, her grey garment fading into the dusk, 
almost the same colour and as still, looking at nothing ; diey passed 
the clothes-line with its limp and unwinded dr^dng garments, 
walking through the hot vivid smell of ham from Mrs. Littlejohn’s 
kitchen. When they readied the end of the lane they could see 
the moon, almost full, tremendous and pale and still lightless in the 
sky from which day had not quite gone. Snopes was standing at 
the end of the lane beside an empty buggy. It w'as the one with 
the glittering wheels and the fringed parasol top in which he and 
Will Varner had used to drive. The Texan was motionless too, 
looking at it. 

Well well well,” he said. “ So this is it.” 

If it don’t suit you, you can ride one of the mules back to 
Texas,” Snopes said. 

“ You bet,” the Texan said. “ Only I ought to have a powder- 
puff or at least a mandolin tf) ride it with.” He backed the mules 
onto the tongue and lifted the breasi-yoke. Two of them came 
forward and fastened the traces for him. Then they watched him 
get into the buggy and raise the reins. 

“ Where you heading for ? ” one ^aid. “ Back to Texas } ” 

“ In tliis ? ” die Texan said. “ I wouldn’t get past the first 
Texas saloon without starting the vigilance committee. Besides, 
I ain’t going to waste all this here lace-trimrted top and these 
spindle wheels just on.Texas. Long as I am this far, I reckon I’ll 
go on a day or two and look-see them Northern towns. Washing- 
ton and New York and Baltimore. What’s the short way to New 
York from here } ” T ney didn’t know. But they told him how 
to reuch Jefferson. 

“ You’re already headed right,” Freeman said. “ Just keep 
rfght on up the road past the schoolhouse.” 
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“ All right,” the Texan said. “ Well, remember about busting 
th^m ponies over the head now and then until they get used 10 you. 
You won’t have any trouble with them then ” He lifted the reins 
again. As he did so Snopes stepped forward and got into the 
buggy. 

“ Fll ride as far as Varner’s witli you,” be said. 

“ I didn’t know I was going past Varner’s,” the Texan said. 

You can go to town that way,” Sn*^pes said. “ Dri\'e on.” 
The Texan shook the reins. Then he said, 

” Wlioa,” He straightened his leg and put his lund into his 
pocket. “Here, bud,” he said to tlie little bo}, “run to the 

store and Never mind. I’ll stop and gel 11 mj^self, long as 

I am going back that way. Well, boys,” he said. “ Take care ot 
yourselves.” • He swung the team aiound. Tlic buggy went on. 
They looked after it. 

“ I reckon he aims to kind of come up on Jefferson from behind,” 
Quick said. 

“ He’ll be lighter v'hen he gets there,” Freeman said. “ He 
can come up to it easy from any side he wants.” 

“ Yes,” Bookwright said. “ His pockets won’t rattle.” They 
went back 10 the lot ; they passed on through the narrow way 
between the two lines of patient and motionless wagons, which 
at the end was completely >sed by the one in which the woman 
sat. The husband was still ‘Standing beside the gate with his coiled 
rope, and now^ night bad completely come. The light itself had 
not changed so much ; if anything, i. was brighter but with that 
other-worldly quality 01 moonlight, so that wdicn tliey stood once 
more looking into the lot, the splotchy bodies of the ponies had a 
distinctness, almost a brilliance, but without individual shape and 
widiout depth — no longer liorscs, no longer Hcsh*and bone directed 
by a principle capable of calculated violence, no longer inherent 
with the capacity to hurt and harm. 

“ Well, what are we waiting for ? ” breenay said. “ For them 
to go to roost ? ” 

“ We better all get our ropes first,” Qykrk said. “ Get your 
ropes evei^bociy^# Some of them did not have ropes. When 
they left home tliat morning, they had not heard about the horses, 
the auction. They had merely happened through the village by 
chance ^d learned of it and shopped. 
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“ Go to the store and get some then,’* Freeman said. 

** The store will be closed now,” Quick said. 

“ No it won’t,” Freeman said. “ If it was closed, Lump Snopes 
would a been up here.” So while the ones who had come prepared 
got their ropes from the wagons, the others went down to Ae store. 
The clerk was just closing it. 

** You all ain’t started catching tliem yet, have you ? ” he said. 
“ Good ; I was afraid I wouldn’t get tliere in time.” He opened 
the door again and amid the old strong sunless smells of cheese 
and leather and molasses he measured and cut off sections of 
plough-line for them and in a body and the clerk in the centre and 
still talking, voluble and unhstencd to, they returned up the road. 
The pear tree before Mrs. Littlejohn’s was like drowned silver now 
in the moon. Tlie m(x'kingbird of last night, or anb'ther one, was 
already singing in it, and they now saw, tied to the fence, Ratliff’s 
buckboard and team. 

“ I thought som(‘thing was wTong all day,” one said. “ Ratliff 
wasn’t there to give nobody advice.” When they passed down 
the lane, Mrs. Littlejohn was in her backyard, gathering the gar- 
ments from tlie clothes-line ; diey could still smell tliftham. The 
others were waiting at the gale, beyond which die ponies, huddled 
again, were like phantom fish, suspended apparently without legs 
now in the brilliant treachery of the moon. 

“ 1 reckon the best way will be fox us all to take and catch them 
one at a time,” Freeman said, 

” One at a lime,” the liusband, Henry, said. Apparently he had 
not moved since the Texan had led his mules through the gate, 
save to lift his hands to the top of the gate, one of them still clutch- 
ing the coded rope, ‘‘ Cne at a time,” he said. He began to 
curse in a harsh, spent monotone. ” After r\e stood atound here 

all day, waiting for that- ” He cursed, fje began to jerk at 

the gate, shaking it with spent violence until one of the others slid 
the latch back and srwung open and Henry entered it, the others 
following, the little boy pressing close behind his father until Eck 
became aware of him ^nd turned. 

“ Here,” he said. “ Give me that rope. Yot stay oiit of here.” 
paw^,” the boy said. 

” No sir. Them things will kill you. They almost done it 
fhis morning. You suy out of herf.” 
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“ But we got two to catch.” For a moment Eck stood looking 
down at the boy. 

“ That’s right,” he said. ” We got two. But you stay close to 
me now. And when I holler run, you run. You hear me ? ” 

” Spread out, boys,” Freeman said. “ Keep them in front of 
us.” They began to advance across the lot in a ragged crescent- 
shaped line, each one with his rope. The ponies were now at the 
far side of the lot. One of them snorted ; the mass shifted ^tithin 
itself but without breaking. Freeman, glancing back, saw the little 
boy. ” Get that boy out of here,” he said. 

I reckon you better,” Eck said to the boy. “ You go and get 
in the wagon yonder. You can see us catch them from there.” 
The little boy turned and trotted toward the shed beneath 
the wagon ^ood. The line of men advanced, Henry a little in 
front. 

“ Watch them close now,” Freeman said. ” Maybe we better 

try to get them into the barn first ” At that moment the 

huddle broke. It parted and flowed in both directions along the 
fence. The men at the ends of the line began to run, waving their 
arms and sljouting. ‘‘ Head them,” Freeman said tensely. ” Turn 
them back.” They turned them, driving tliem back upon them- 
selves again; the animals merged and spun in short, huddling 
rushes, phantom and inextricable. Hold them now,” Freeman 
said. “ Don’t let them get by us.” The line advanced again. 
Eck turned ; he did not knv. w why—whether a sound, what. The 
liiile boy was just behind him again. 

” Didn’t 1 tell you to get in that wagon and stay there ? ” Eck 
said. 

“ Watch out, paw ! ” the boy said. There he is ! There’s 
ourn ! ” It was the one the Texan had gi\en Eck. ” Catch him, 
paw ! ” 

“ Get out of my way,” Eck said. Get back to that wagon.” 
The line was still advancing. The ponies iralled, clotting, forced 
gradually backward toward the open door of die barn. Henry 
was still sliglftlj^ in front, crouched slightlj^Jiis thin figure, even in 
the mazy* moonlight, emanating something of that spent fury. 
The splotchy huddle of animals seemed to be moving before the 
advancing line of men like a snowball which they might have been 
pushing before them by soipe invisible means, gradually nearfr 
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and nearer to the black yawn of the bam door. Later it was 
obvious that the ponies were so intent upon the men that they did 
not realise the barn was even behind them until they backed into 
die shadow of it. Then an indescribable sound, a movement 
desperate and despairing, arose a^^ong them; for an instant of 
static horror men and animals faced one another, then the men 
whirled and ran before a gaudy vomit of long wild faces and 
splotched chests which overtook and scattered them and flung 
them sprawling aside and completely obliterated from sight Henry 
and the little boy, neither of whom had moved though Henry had 
flung up both arms, still holding his coiled rope, the herd sweeping 
on across the lot, to crash through the gate which the last man 
through it had neglected to close, leaving it slightly ajar, carrying 
all of the gate save upright to which the hinges wece nailed with 
them, and so among the teams and wagons which choked the lane, 
the teams springing and lunging too, snapping hitch-reins and 
tongues. I'hen the whole inextricable mas? crashed among the 
wagons and eddied and divided about tlie one in which the woman 
sat, and rushed on down the lane and into the road, dividing, one- 
half going one way and one- half the other. 

The men in the lot, except Henry, got to their leei and ran 
toward the gate. The little boy once more had not been touched, 
not even thrfiwn off his feet ; for a while his father held him clear 
of the ground in one hand, shaking him like a rag doll. “ Didn’t 
I tell you to stay m dial wagon ? ” Eck cried. Didn't I tell 
you ” 

Look out, paw ! " the boy chattered out of the violent shaking, 
“ there’s ourn ! There he goes ! ” It was the horse the Texan 
had given them again. It was as if they owned no other, the other 
one did not exist ;• as if by some absolute and instantaneous rapport 
of blood they had relegated to oblivion die one for which they 
had paid money. They ran to the gate and down the lane where 
the other men had disappeared. They saw the horse the Texan 
had given them wlfirl and dash back and rush through the gate 
into Mrs. Littlejohn's^ yard and run up the front sieps and crash 
once on the wooden Veranda and vanish through* the front door. 
Eck«and the boy ran up onto the verart Ja. A lainp sat on a table 
just inside the door. In its mellow light they saw the horse fill 
the long hallway like a pinwheel, gaudy, furious and thunderous. 
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A little farther down the hall there was a varnished yellow melodeon. 
The horse crashed into it; it produced a single note, almost a 
chord, in bass, resonant and grave, of deep and sober astonishment ; 
the horse with its monstrous and antic shadow whirled again and 
vanished through another door. It was a bedroom ; Ratliff, in 
his underclothes and one sock and with the other sock in his 
hand and his back to the door, was leaning out the open window 
facing the lane, the lot. He looked back over his shoulder. For 
an instant he and the horse glared at one another. Then he sprang 
through the window as the horse backed out of die room and 
into the hall again and whirled and saw Eck and the little boy just 
entering the front door, Eck still carrying his rope. It whirled 
again and rushed on down the hall and onto the Ijack porch just as 
Mrs. Littlejokn, carrying an armful of dotlies from the line and the 
washboard, mounted the steps. 

“ (iet out of here, you son of a bitch,” she said. She struck 
widi the washboard ; it divided neatly on the long n)ad face and 
the horse whirled and rushed back up the hail, where Eck and the 
boy now stood. 

“ Get to^hell out of here. Wall ! Eck roared. He dropped to 
the floor, covering his head w^idi Ins arms. The boy did not 
move, and for the third lime die horse soired above the unwinking 
eyes and die unbowed ar»d untouched head and unto the front 
veranda again just as Ratliff, still carry ing the sock, ran around the 
corner of the house and up die steps. The horse whirled without 
breaking or pausing. It galloped "o die end of the veranda and 
took the railing and soared outwaro, hobgoblin and floating, in the 
moon. It landed in tlie lot still running and crossed the lot and 
galloped through the wTecked gate and among the overturned 
wagons and the still intact one in which llenryVi wife still sat, and 
on down the lane and into die road. 

A quarter of a fhile farther on, the road gashed pallid and moony 
between the moony shadows of the bordering trees, the horse still 
galloping, galloping its shadow into the dusl!| the road descending 
now toward ihe creek and the bridge. It jyas of wood, just wide 
enough for a Single vehicle. When the^iorse reached it, it was 
occupied by a w^igon comhig from the opposite direction and 4rawn 
by two mules already asleep in the harness and the soporific 
motioi¥ On the seat was Tull and his wife, in splint chairs in the 
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wagon behind them sat their four daughters, all returning belated 
from an all-day visit with some of Mrs. Tull’s kin. The horse 
neither checked nor swerved. It crashed once on the wooden 
bridge and rushed between the two mules which waked lunging 
in opposite directions in the trates, the horse now apparently 
scrambling along the wagon-tongue itself like a mad squirrel and 
scrabbling at the end-gate of the wagon with its forefeet as if it 
intended to climb into the wagon while Tull shouted at it and 
struck at its face with his whip. The mules were now trying to 
turn the wagon around in the middle of the bridge. It slewed and 
tilted, the bridge-rail cracked with a sharp report above the shrieks 
of the women ; the horse scrambled at last across the back of one 
of the mules and 1 ull stood up in the wagon and kicked at its face. 
Then the front end of the vagon rose, flinging Tull,**:he reins now 
wrapped several limes about his wrist, backward into the wagon 
bed among the overturned chairs and the exposed stockings and 
undergarments of his women. The pony scrambled free and 
crashed again on die wooden planking, galloping again. The 
wagon lurched again ; the mules had finally turned it on the bridge 
where there was nor room for it to turn and were i^ow kicking 
themselves free of the traces. When they came free, they snatched 
Tull bodily out of the wagon. He struck the bridge on his face 
and was dragged for several feet before the wrist-wrapped reins 
broke. Far up the road now, distancing the frantic mules, the 
pony faded on. While die five women still shrieked above Tull’s 
unconscious body, Eck and the little boy came up, trotting, Eck 
still carrying his rope. He was panting. “ Which way’d he 
go ? ” he said. 

In the now empty and moon-drenclied lol, his wife and Mrs. 
Littlejohn and Radiff and Lump Snopes, the clerk, and three other 
men raised Henry out of the trampled dust and carried him into 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s backyard. His face was blanched and stony, 
his eyes were closed, jhe weight of his head tautened his throat 
across the protruding larynx ; his teeth glinted dully beneath his 
lifted lip. They carrjpd him on toward the house,* through the 
dappled shade of the cRinaberry trees. Across «the dre^rming and 
silvet, night a faint sound like remote blunder came and ceased. 
“ There’s one of them on the creek bridge,” one of the men said. 

• “ It’s that one of Eck Snopes’s,” another said. The vne that 
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was in the house/* Mrs. Littlejohn had preceded them into the 
hall. When they entered with Henry, she had already taken the 
lamp from the table and she stood beside an open door, holding the 
lamp high. 

“ Bring him in here,*’ she said. She entered the room first and 
set the lamp on the dresser. They followed with clumsy scufflings 
and pantings and laid Henry on the bed and Mrs. Littlejohn came 
1 j the bed and stood looking down at Henry’s peaceful and blood- 
less face. “ I’ll declare,” she said, ” You men.” They had 
drawn back a little, clumped, shifting from one foot to another, not 
looking at her nor ar his wife either, who stood at the foot of the 
bed, motionless, her hands folded into her dress. “ You all get 
out of here, V. K.,” she said to Ratliff. “ Go outside. See if you 
can’t find sofhething else to play with that will kill some more of 
you.” 

” All right,” Ratliff said. “ Come on boys. Ain’t no more 
horses to catch in here.” They followed him toward die door, 
on tiptoe, their shoes scuffling, their shadows monstrous on the 
wall. 

“ Go get Will Varner,” Mrs. Littlejohn said. ” I reckon you 
can tell him it’s still a mule.” They went out ; they didn’t look 
back. They tiptoed up the hall and crossed the veranda and 
descended into the moonlight. Now that they could pay attention 
to it, the silver air seemed to be filled with faint and sourceless 
sounds — shouts, thin and distant, a<i;ain a brief thunder of hooves 
on a wooden bridge, more shouts I'aint and thin and earnest and 
clear as bells ; once they even distinguished the words : ” Whooey. 
Head him.” ’ ' 

He went through that house quick,” Ratliff said. ” He must 
have found another woman ai home.” Then Henry screamed in 
the house behind them. They looked bock into the dark hall 
where a square of light fell through the bedroom door, listening 
while the scream sank into a harsh respiration^ ” Ah. Ah. Ah ” 
on a rising note about to become screaming again. “ Come on,” 
Ratliff said. * “ We better get Varner.” ^They went up the road 
in a body^ treadii^ the moon-blanched dust in the tremulous April 
night murmurous with the moving of sap and the wet bursting of 
burgeoning leaf and bud and constant ^dth the thin and urgent 
cries arid the brief and fading jpursts of galloping hooves. Varnef s 
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house was dark, blank and without depth in the moonlight. They 
stood, clumped darkly in the silver yard and called up at the blank 
windows until suddenly someone was standing in one of them. It 
was Flem Snopes’s wife. She was in a white garment ; the heavy 
braided club of her hair looked almost black against it. She did not 
lean out, she merely stood there, full in the moon, apparently blank- 
eyed or certainly not looking downward at them — the heavy 
gold hair, the mask not tragic and perhaps not even doomed : just 
damned, the strong faint lift of breasts beneath marblelike fall of the 
garment ; to those below what Bcunhilde, what Rhincmaiden tiri what 
spurious nver-rock of papier mache, what Helen returned to uliar 
topless and shodd)- Argos, waiting for no one. “ Evening, Mrs. 
Snopes,” Ratliff said. “ We want Uncle Will. Henry Armstid is 
hurt at Mrs. Littlejohn’s.” She \am‘'hed fiom the '^iHdow. The^ 
waited in ihe moonliglu, listening to the faint remote shouts and 
cries, until Varner emeiged, sooner than they had actually expected, 
hunching into his coal and buttoning hts trousers over the tail of 
his nightshirt, his suspenders still dangling in twin loops below the 
coat, lie was carrying the battered bag which contained the 
plumber- like tools with which he drenched and wormed and 
blistered and floated or drew the teeth of horses and mules; he 
came clow^n the ^teps, lean and looscjointed, his shrewd ruthless 
head cocked a little as he listened also to the faint bell-like cries and 
shouts with wliidi the silver an w'as full. 

“ Are they still trying to catch them labhits ? ” he said. 

“ All of them except Henry Armstid,” Rathff said. ” He caught 
his.” 

“ llah,” Varner said. ” That yi>u, V. K. ? How many did you 
buy ? ” 

“ I was too latef ’ Ratliff said. “ I never got back in time.” 

“ Hah,” Varner said. They mo\ed on to the gate and into the 
road again. “ Well, it’s a good bright cool night for running 
them.” 'Lhe moon wis nenv higli overhead, a pearled and mazy 
yawn in the soft sky, the ultimate ends of which rolled onward, 
whorl on whorl, beyond the pale stars and by pale stars surrounded. 
They walked in a closl^ clump, tramping rheir *dudow^ into the 
road’* mild dust, blotting the shadfiws of Vhe burgeoning trees which 
soared, trunk branch and twig against the p*ile sky, delicate and 
fi'^iely thinned. They passed the dark store. Then the pear tree 
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came in sight. It rose in mazed and silver immobility like explod- 
ing snow ; the mockingbird still sang in it. “ Look at tl ar tret,” 
Varner said. “ It ought to make this year, sho.” 

“ Corn’ll make this yeai too,” one saick 

“ A moon like this is good for ever> growing thing outen earth/' 
Varner said. *‘I mind when me and jMrs. Vainer \\as expecting 
Eula. Already had a mess of Jiildien and maybe we ought to 
quit then. But I wanted some more gils Oiheis had done 
married and moved away, and a jussel of bovs, soon as rhev get 
big enough to be worth anything, tht\ am t got time to work. 
Got to set aiound store and talk. Rut a gal will sta> home and 
work until she does get inanied. So there was a uld woman toli 
my mammy once that if a woman shov\ed her belly to the full 
moon after sh« h id done ( aught, it would be a gal. So Mr^. Vatner 
taken and laid e\erY night with tht moon on her nekid bellv, until 
It fulled and after. 1 could lay im car to her belK and liear Eula 
kicking and scrounging like all get-out, ff cling the moon. ’ 

“ You mean it actuall> worked ^lio tni'ugh, Uncle Will ^ ” the 
odier said. 

“Hah,” Varner said. “You might tiy it You get enough 
women showing their nckid lielhes to iht moon or the sun eithei 
or even just 10 your hand lumbling iround oltcn enouch end more 
than likely' after a while there will be soinetliing in it you can lay 
your ear and listen to, providf c' somctliing come up and you am t 
got away by that time. Hah, V. K. ^ ’ Someone guflawed. 

“ Don’t ask me,” Kathfi said. ‘ T can't even get nowhere in 
time to buy a cheap Imr^e.” Two 01 three jufijwed this time. 
Then they began to hear Henry's respirations from ihe house : 
“ Ah. Ah. Ah,” and they ceased abruptly, as li they had not 
been aware of their closercss to it. \arnLi walked on in front, 
lean, shambling, yet moving quite lapidlv, 1 Hough his head w^as 
still slanted wutli listening as the faint, uigent, indomitable cries 
murmured in the stiver lambence, sourctk'ss, at times almost 
musical, like fading bell-notes ; again thcie wa^a brief lapid llmnder 
of hooves on •wooden planking. ^ 

“ Theials anfttljfr one cm the < reek bndi^x” one said. 

“ They aie g(^ng 10 coflie out even on them tlungs, after all,” 
Varner said. “ They’ll get the money back in exercise and itlaxa- 
tion. You take a man that ain’t got no othci relaxation all year 
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long except dodging mule-dung up and down a field furrow. And 
a night like this one, when a man ain’t old enough yet to lay still 
and sleep, and yet he ain’t young enough anymore to be tom- 
catting in and out of other folks’ back windows, something like 
this is good for him. It’ll make him sleep tomorrow night anyhow, 
provided he gets back home by then. If we had just knowed about 
this in time, we could have trained up a pack of horse-dogs. Then 
we could have held one of these field trials.” 

“ That’s one way to look at it, I reckon,” RatliT said. “ In 
fact, it might be a considerable comfort to Bookwright and Quick 
and Freeman and Eck Snopes and them otlier new hoise-owners 
if that side of it could he brought to their attention, because the 
chances are ain’t none of them thought to look at it in that light 
yet. Probably there ain’t a one of them that bclievei. now there’s 
any cure a tall for that Texas disease Flem Snopes and that Dead- 
eye Dick brought here.” 

“ Hah,” Varner said. He opened Mrs. Littlejohn’s gate. The 
dim light still fell outward across the hall from the bedroom door ; 
beyond it, Armstid was saying ” Ah. Ah. Ah ” steadily. 

There’s a pill for every ill but the last one.” 

” Even if there was always time to take it,” Ratliff said. 

** Hah,” Varner said again. lie glanced back at Ratliff for an 
instant, pausing. But the little hard bright eyes were invisible 
now ; it was only the bushy overhang of the brows which seemed 
to concentrate downward toward him in writhen immobility, not 
frowning but with a sort of fierce risibility. ‘‘ Even if there was 
time to take it. Breathing is a sight-draft dated yesterday.” 

At nine o’clock on the second morning after that, five men were 
sitting or squatting along tlie gallery of the store. The sixth was 
Ratliff. He was standing up, and talking : ” Maybe there wasn’t 
but one of them things in Mrs. Litdejohn’s house that night, like 
Eck says. But it was the biggest drove of just one hooc I ever 
seen. It was in my rooms and it was on the front porch and I 
could hear Mrs. LittLjohn hitting it over the head with that wash- 
board in the backyard all at the same time. And still i,. was missing 
everybody everytime. i reckon that’s what that^X^xas nan meant 
by calling them bargains : that a man would need to be powerful 
unlucky to ever get close enough to one of them to get hurt.” 
Xhey laughed, all except Eck himself. He and the little b^y were 
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eating. When they mounted the steps, Eck had gone on into the 
store and emerged with a paper sack, from which he took a segment 
of cheese and with his pocket-knife di\dded it carefully into two 
exact halves and gave one to the boy and look a handful of crackers 
from the sack and gave them to the boy, and now tliey squatted 
against the wall, side by side and, save for the difference in size, 
idcniical, eating. 

“ 1 wonder what that liorse thought Ratliff was,’^ one said. He 
held a spray of peach bloom between his teeth. It bt^re four 
blossoms like miniature ballet skirts of pink tulle. Jumping out 
^\indows and running indoors in his shirt-tail.'* 1 wonder how 
many Ratliffs that horse thought he saw.” 

I don’t know,” Ratliff said. “ But if he saw just half as many 
of me as I sawv of him, he was sholy surrofindcd, ‘Kverytime I 
turned my head, that thing was just running over me or just 
swilling to run back over that boy again. And that boy there, he 
stayed right under it one nmc to iny ccriain knowledge for a full 
one and one half minutes without ducking his licad or even batting 
his eyes. Yes sir, when I looked around and seen that varmint 
in the door behind me blaring its eyes at me, Td a made sho Flem 
Snopes hadlirought a tiger back from Texas except I knowed that 
couldn’t no just one tiger completely fill a entire room.” They 
laughed again, quietly. Lump Snopes, tlie clerk, sitting in the only 
chair tilted back against the door-facing and partly blocking tlie 
entrance, cackled suddenly. 

“If Flem had knowed how qui.k you fellows was going to 
snap them horses up, lie’d a prob^oly brought some tigers,” he 
said, “ Monkeys too.” 

“ So they was Flem’s hordes,” Ratliff said. The laughter 
stopped. The other three had open knives in*their hands, wirii 
which they had been trimming idly at chip, and slivers of wood. 
Now they sat apparently absorbed in the delicate and almost 
tedious movements of the knife -blades. The clerk had Kicked 
quickly up and found Ratliff watching hint. His constant ex- 
pression of incorrigible and mirthful disbelief had left him now ; 
only the ompty ^^inkles of it remained abnut his mouth and c>es. 

“ Has Flem ever said diey was ." ” he said. “ But you town 
fellows are smarter than us country folks. Likely you done already 
read Flgm’s mind.” But Ratliff was not looking at him now. 
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“ And I reckon we’d a bought them,” he said. He stood above 
them again, easy, intelligent, perhaps a little sombre but still 
perfectly impenetrable. “ Eck here, for instance. With a wife 
and family to support. He owns two of them, though to be sho 
he never had to pay money for but one. I heard folks chasing 
them things up until midnight last night, but Eck and that boy 
ain’t been home a tall in tv^o days.” They laughed again, except 
Eck. He pared olf a bit of cheese and speared it on the knife-point 
and put it into his mouth. 

“ Eck caught one of hisn,” the second man said. 

“ That so ? ” Ratliff said. “ Which one was it, Eck ? The one 
he give you or the one you bought ? ” 

“ The one he give me,'’ Eck said, chewing. 

“ Well, well,” Rathff said. “ T hadn’t heatd abc-ji that. But 
Eck’s still out horse short. And the one he had to pay money 
for. Which is pure proof enough that them horses wasn't Flem’s 
because wouldn’t no man even give his own blood kin something 
he couldn’t even catch.” They laughed again, but they stopped 
when the clerk spoke. There* vas no mirrh in his voice at all. 

** Listen,” he said. “ All right. We done all admitted you are 
too smart for anyboily to get ahead of. You never bought no 
horse from tlem ot nobody else, so maybe it ain’t none of your 
business and maybe you better just leave it at that.” 

** Sholj,” Rarliff said. It’s done already been left at that two 
nights ago. The fellow that forgot to shut that lot gate done that. 
With ffie exception of Eck’s horse. And we know that wasn’t 
Flem’s, because that horse vas give to Eck for nothing.” 

“ There’s others besides Eck that ain’t got back home yet,” the 
man with the peach spiay said. “ Bookwrighi and Quick are 
still chasing theirs. They was reported tliiee miles west of 
Burlsboro Old Town at eight o’clock last night. They ain’t got 
close enough to it yet to tell which one it belongs to.” 

Sholy,” Ratliff said. “ The only new horse-owner in this 
country that could a**Deen found without bloodhounds since who- 
ever it was left that gate open two nights ago, is Henry Armstid. 
He’s bying right there an Mrs. Littlejohn’s bedr^tom wbrre he can 
watch the lot so that any time the oneJie bought happens to run 
back into it, all he’s got to do is to holler at his wife to run out with 
t]ie rope and catch it ” He ceased, though he said, “ ^Jorning, 
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Flem/’ so immediately afterward and with no change whatever in 
tone, that the pause was not even discernible. With the exception 
of the clerk, who sprang up, vacated the chair with a sort of servile 
alacrity, and Eck and the little boy who continued to eat, they 
watch above their stilled hands as Snopes in the grey trousers and 
the minute tie and the new cap with its bright overplaid mounted 
the steps. He was chewing ; he already carried a piece of white 
puie board ; he jerked his head at them, looking at nobody, and 
took the vacated chair and opened his knife and began to whittle. 
The clerk now leaned in the opposite side of tlie door, rubbing his 
back against the facing. The expresbion of merr)^ and iiivin^ihk^ 
disbelief had returned to his face, with a qualitv watchful and secret, 

“ You’re just in time,” he said. “ Ratlitf here seems to be in a 
tonsiderablc «weat about who actually owned them horses.” 
Snopes drew his knife-blade neatly along the hoard, the neat, 
surgeon-like sli\er curling before it. fiie others were whittling 
again, looking carefully at nothinc, except Eck and the boy, who 
were still eating, and the clerk rubbing bis back against the door- 
facing and w’atching Snopes with that seen*! and alert intensity. 
“ Maybe yoy could put liis mind at lest.” Snopes turned his head 
slightly and spat, across the gallen and the steps and into the dust 
bevond them. He drew the knife back and began another curling 
sliver, 

“ He was there too,” Snripc-s saitL He know ^ as much as 
anybody else.” This time the clerk guffawed, chortling, his 
features gathering toward the centre ot liis face as though plucked 
there by a hand. He slapped his leg, cackling. 

“ You might ’as well to qub,” he said. You can’t beat him.” 

“ I reckon not,” Ratliff said. He suiod abwe them, not looking 
at any of them, his gaze fix( d apparently on tlie empty road beyond 
Mrs. Littlejohn’s house, impenetrable, brocading even. A hulking, 
half-grown boy irf’overalls too smab ^or him, appeared suddenly 
from nowhere in particular. He stovicl for a w hile in the road, 
just beyond spitting-iange of the gallery, vM\ the air of liaving 
come from nowhere in particular and of n^^t knowing where he 
would go»next*^ien he should move again and of not •being 
troubled by diat*fact. Ii<*was looking at nothing, certainly, not 
toward the gallery’', and no one on the gallery so mucli as looked 
at him eycepl the little boy, who now watched the boy in the road^ 
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his periwinkle eyes grave and steady above the bitten cracker in his 
halted hand. The boy in the road moved on, thickly undulant in 
the tight overalls, and vanished beyond the corner of the store, 
the round head and the unwinking eyes of the little boy on the 
gallery turning steadily to watch him out of sight. Then the little 
boy bit the cracker again, chewing. “ Of course there’s Mrs. Tull,” 
Ratliff said. “ But that’s Eck she’s going to sue for damaging Tull 

against that bridge. And as for Henry Armstid ” 

“ If a man ain’t got gumption enough to proteci himself, it’s 
Ins own look-oui,” the clerk said. 

“ SIkjIv,” Ratliff said, still m ilui dreamy, abstracted tone, 
actually speakinjr over liis shoulder even. “ And Henry Armstid, 
that's dll right because from what J hear of the conversation that 
taken place, Henry had already stopped owning «chat horse he 
thought was his before that Texas man left. And as for that bnjke 
leg, that won t put him out none because his wife can make his 
crop,” The*('lerk hid ceased to rub liis Lack against the door, 
lie watched the back of Ratliff’s head, unwinking too, soher and 
intent ; hi^ glanced at Snof»es vvho, chewing, was watching anotlier 
silver cuil avv^av from the advancing kmfc-blade, then he watched 
the back of Ratliff’s head again. 

“ It won’t be the fust tune she has made their crop,” the man 
with the peach spray said. Ratliff glanced at him, 

” You ought to know. This won’t he the first time I ever saw 
you in then field, doing ploughirm Henry never gut around to. 
flow many days ha>'e you already given them this year ? ” The 
man with ffie peach spray rcmovecl it and spat carefully and put 
the spray back between his teeth. 

She can run a furrow straight as 1 can,” the second said. 

“ They’re unkeky/* the third said. ” When you are unlucky, 
it don’t matter much what you do.” 

Sliol}^,” Ratliff said, “ I’ve heard laziness called bad luck so 
much that maybe it is.” 

” He ain’t lazy,”*1:he third said, When their male died tliree 
or four years ago, him and her broke their land working time about 
in thf traces with the t3ther mule. They ain’t Jozy.” • 

‘‘So that’s all right,” Ratliff said, ^gazing up the empty road 
again. “ Likely she will begin right away to finish the ploughing ; 
•that oldest gal is pretty near big enough to work with a mule, 
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ain’t she ? or at least lo hold the plough steady while Mrs. Armstid 
helps the mule ? ” He glanced again toward the man with the 
peach spray as though for an answer, but he was not looking at 
the other and he went on talking without any pause. The clerk 
stood with his lump and back pressed against the door-facing as 
if he had paused in the act of scratching, watching Ratliff quite 
hard now, unwinking. If Ratliff had looked at Flem Snopes, he 
wcmldiiave seen nothing below the downslanted peak of the cap 
save die steady motion of his jaws. Atn)ther sliver was curling 
w^ith neat deliberation before the moving knife. “ Plenty of time 
now because all site’s got to do after she finishes w^asliing Mi 
Littlejohn’s dishes and sweeping out th<i liouse to pay hers anc^ 
IIenr}/’s board, is to go out home and milk and cook^up enough 
\ittles 10 lasl^lie children until lomorrow and feed them and gtt 
the httlesi ones to sleep and wait outside the floor until dial biggest 
gal gets the bar up and get:» into bed herself with the a\c ” 

“ The axe ? the man with tlie pedv li spra) said. 

** She takes it to bed with her. She’s just twelve, and w hat with 
this country still moie or less full of them uncaught horses that 
never belonged to Flem Snopes, likely she feels maybe she can’t 
swing a mere washboard like Mrs. Littlejohn can- -and then come 
back and wash up the suppf'r dishes. And after ihai, not nothing 
to do until morning except *- ) stay close cnougli when* Henry can 
call her until it’s liglit enougli to chop the V'ood to cook breakfast 
and then help Mis. Lirdejolin wash dw dishes and make the beds 
and sw'eep while w^atching the road. Because likely my time now 
Flem Snopes will get back fi om wherever iio has been since the 
auction, which 'of course is to tow'n nauiMlIy to see about his 
cousin that’s goi into a little legal iroul>le, and so get that five 
dollars. * Only maybe he won’t give it back to me,’ she says, and 
maybe that’s wdiat Mrs. Littlejohn tlurnght to»., be^aasc she never 
said nothing. T could hear her ’ 

“ And where did yc'u h<ippen to he duringjill this ? ” the clerk 
said. 

“ Listeningf’ Ratliff said. He glanced bjek at the clerk, then 
he was looking aw»y again, almost staudingfwith his back to^iem. 
“ — could hear her dumpirft, the dishes into the pan like slie«w^as 
throwing them at it. ‘ Do you leckon he will give it back to 
me ? ’ Mrs. Armstid says. ‘ 'Diat Texas man give it to him and 
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said he would. All the folks there saw htm give Mr. Snopes the 
money and heard him say I could get it from Mr. Snopes tomorrow.’ 
Mrs- Littlejohn was washing the dishes now, washing them like a 
man would, like they was made out of iron. ‘ No,’ she says. 
* But asking him won’t do no hurt.’ — ‘ If he wouldn’t give it back, 
1 ! ain’t no ust to ask,’ Mrs. Armstid sajs, — ‘ Suit yourself,’ Mrs. 
Littlejohn says. ‘It’s }our money.’ Then I couldn’t hear 
nothine; but the dishes for a w hile. ‘ Do you reckon he might give 
It back to me ^ ’ Mis. Armstid says. ‘ That Texas man said he 
would. The} all Iitard him say it.’ ‘ Then go and ask him for ir,’ 
Mrs. Lutlejolin sa}b Then I ccmldn't hear nothing but the dishes 
agun. * lie won’t give it back to me,’ Mrs. Armstid says. — ‘ All 
right,’ Mis. I itilcjohn says. * Don’t ask htm, then ’ Then T just 
heard the dishe*-. They would have two pans, lioth washing. 
‘ You don’t reel ( n he wouM, do 3 ou ^ ’ Mrs. mstid says. Mrs. 
I iltlejohn never ^aiJ noilnnc* Ii sounded hke she was throwing 
tile dishes it one another ‘ Mavbc 1 better go and talk to Henry,’ 
Mrs. Aimstid sa\s ‘I would,’ Mrs. Littlejohn says. And 1 be 
dog d It didn’t s«n.nd exacth lilc she had two plates m her hands, 
beating them together like these here mass bncket-lHs m a band. 
‘Then Henrv can buy another five-dt>llai horse with it. Maybe 
hr’ll buy one m ^t time that will out and ('»ut kill him. If I just 
thought he would, I cl give him back that money, myself.’ — ‘I 
reckon 1 better talk to him hist,’ Mrs. Armstid says. And then it 
sounded just like Mr'* littlcjohn taken up the dishes and pans and 

all and thrown. d the whole business at the cot>kstove ” Ratliff 

ceased. Behind him tht clerk was hissing “ Psst * Psst ! Flem. 
Flem ^ ” 1 hen he '^topp^'d, and all of them watched Mis. Armstid 

dppreuch and mount the steps, gaunt in the shapeless giey garment, 
the stained tcnni^ shoes lussmg faintly on the boards. She came 
among them and stood, facing Snopes but not^looking at anyone, 
her hands rolled into her apron 

“ He said ilial d.^y he wouldn’t sell He my that liorse,” she said 
in a flat toneless voice. “ He s ud you had the money and I could 
get It from you.” ^nopes raised his head and turned it slightly 
again and spat neatly past the woman, acioss galleiy and into 
the road. ’ ^ 

” He took all ilu money with him when he left,” he said. 
Motionless, the grey garment hanging in rigid, almoot formal 
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folds like drapery in bronze, Mrs. Armstid appeared to be watching 
something near Snopes’s feet, as though she had not heard him, or 
as if she had quitted her body as soon as she finished speaking 
and although her body, hearing, had received the words, they 
would have no life nor meaning until she returned. The clerk 
was rubbing his back steadily against the door-fitcing again, 
watching her. The little boy w^as watching her too with his un- 
winking ineffable gaze, but nobody else was. The nun with 
the peach spray removed it and spat and put the twig back into his 
mouth. 

“ He said Henry hadn’t bought no horse,” slie said. “ He -^iaid 
I could get the money from you.” 

“ I reckon he forgot it,” Snopes said. “ He look all the money 
away with liin^ when he left.” He watched her a mornent longer, 
then he trimmed again at the stick. The clerk rubbed his back 
gently against the door, w^atching her. Alter a time Mrs, Armstid 
raised her head and looked up the road w^liere it went on, mild 
with spring dust, past Mrs. Littlejohn’s, beginning to rise, on past 
the not-yet-bloomed (that would be in June) locust grove across 
the way, on past the schoolhuuse, ilie weathered roof of wdiicli, 
rising beyemS an orchard of peach and pear trees, resembled a liive 
swarmed about by a cloud of pink-and- white bees, ascending, 
mounting toward the cresi of rhe Jiill where the church stood among 
its sparse gleam of marble iieadbiones in rhe sombre cedar grove 
where during the long afternoons of summer the constant mourning 
doves called back and forth. She m<.»ved ; once more the rubber 
soles hissed on the gnawed boards. 

“ T reckon it’s about time to get dinner started,” she said. 

“ flow’s Henry this morning, Mrs. Armstid ? ” Ratliff said. 
She looked at him, pausing, the blank eyes wakiag for an instant. 

“ He’s resting, I thank you kindly,” she saU. Then the eyes 
died again and sh^ moved again, Snopes rose from the chair, 
closing his knife wdrh his thumb and brushing a litter of minute 
shavings from his lap. 

“ Wait a minute,” he said. Mrs. Armsti^ paused again, half- 
turning, tliough^syll not looking at SnopA nor at any of Them. 
Because she can’ impossibly tciually believe itf Ratliff told hin^gelf, 
anymore than I do. Snopes entered the store, the clerk, motionless 
again, hi^back and rump pressed against the door- facing as thouglf 
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waiting to start rubbing again, watched liim enter, his head turning 
as the other passed him like the head of an owl, the little eyes 
blinking rapidly now. Jody Varner came up the road on his 
horse. He did not pass but instead turned in beside the store, 
toward the mulberry tree behind it where he was in the habit of 
hitching his horse. A wagon came up the road, creaking past. 
The man driving it lifted his hand ; one or two of the men on the 
gallery lifted theirs in response. The wagon went on. Mrs. 
Armstid looked after it. Snopcs came out of the door, c'arrying a 
small striped paper bag and approached Mrs. Armstid. “ Here/' 
he said. Her hand turned just enough to receive it. “ A little 
sweetening for the chaps/’ he said. His other hand was already 
in lus pocket, and as lie turned back to the chair, he drew some- 
thing from his pocket and handed it to the clerk, w4 o took it. It 
was a five-cent piece, }Ic sat down in the chair and tilled it back 
against the door again He now had the knife in his hand again, 
already open. He turned lus head slightl} and spar again, neatly 
past the grey garment, into the road. The little boy was watching 
the sack in Mrs. Arnistid’s h md. Then she seemed to discover it 
also, rousing. 

“ You’re right kind/' she said. She rolled tlie sack into the 
apron, the little boy’s un\\ inking gaze fixed upon the lump her 
hands made beneath the cloth. She moved again. “ I reckon 1 
better get on and lielp with dinner/’ she said. She descended the 
steps, though as soon as she reached the level earth and began to 
retreat, the grey folds of the garment once more lost ail inference 
and intimation of locomotion, so diat she seemed to progress 
without motion like a figure on a retreating and diminishing float ; 
a grey and blasted tree-trunk moving, somehow intact and upright, 
upon an unhurr,Vd flood- The clerk in the doorway cackled, 
suddenly, explosively, chortling. He slapped his thigh, 

“ By God,” lie said, “ you can’t beat him.” * 

Jody Varner, entering the store from the rear, paused in mid- 
stride like a pointing bird-dog. Then, on tiptoe, in complete 
silence and with astonishing speed, he darted behind the counter 
and sped up the gloomy tunnel, at the end of whgpli a huiking, bear- 
shaped figure stooped, its entire head-^and shouMers wedged into 
the glass case which contained the needles and thread and snuff 
*ind tobacco and die stale gaudy candy. He snatched, the boy 
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savagely and viciously out; tlie boy gave a choked cry and 
struggled flabbily, cramming a final handful of something info his 
mouth, chewing. But he ceased to struggle almost at once and 
become slack and inert save for his jav's. Varner dragged him 
around the counter as the clerk entered, seemed to bounce suddenly 
into the store with a sort of alert concern. “ You, Saint Elmo * 
he said. 

Ain’t I told you and told you to keep him out of here ? 
Varner demanded, shaking the boj^ ‘‘ He's damn near eaten that 
candy-case clean. Stand up ! ” The boy liung like a half-fined 
sack from Varner’s hard, chewing with a kind ot tat ilistic desper i- 
tion, the eyes shut tight in the vast flat t id colourless face, tlie ears 
moving steadily and fainll} to the chewing. Save foi the jaw 
and the ears, Iw appeared ti> have gone tt) slet^p t hewingl 

“ You, Saint Elmo ! ” the clerk said. “ Snnd up ^ ” 'J’he hoy 
assumed his own weight, though he liid not open his eves v*'* 
nor cease to chew. Varner rele«ised hini. “ (iit on honje,'* the 
clerk said. The boy turned I'becbently to re-enter die su>ie. 
Varner jerked him about again. 

“ Not that way,” he said. The boy cro^^soJ the gallen' and 
descended the steps, the tight overalls undulant and reluctant across 
his flabby thighs. Before he reached die gio»md, his liand rose 
from his pocket to liis mouth ; aj am l.is (*ars moved faintly 10 the 
motion of chewing. 

“ He’s worse than a rat, ain’t he r die clcik said. 

Rat, hell,” Varner said, breathing »arshly. “ Ik'\ ^/ol m dian 
a goat. First thing I know, lie'll gra/.t on back ..ad v ork ti rough 
that lace leather and tliem lianie- strings and lap-links and nng-bolts 
and eat me and you and him all three clean out die hack door. 
And then be damned if I woukln'l be afraid 10 tyrn my back for 
fear he would cross the road and start in on the gin and the black • 
smith shop. Now^'oti mind what 1 f If 1 catch him hanging 
around here one more time, Tni going to set a bear-trap for him. ’ 
He w^ent out onto the gallery, die clcik folI?^-ving. " Morning, 
gentlemen,” h« said. 

” Who’s^that one, Judy ?” RadiflF <iid. •Save for the clc'^k in 
the background, <Rey w'croithe only two stiinding, and nf/^,^in 
juxtaposition, you could see the resemblance berw'een them — a 
resemblance intangible, indefinite, not in iigure, speech, dres'.,. 
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intelligence ; certainly not in morals. Yet it was there, but with 
this bridgeless difference, this hallmark of his fate upon Wm : he 
would become an old man ; Ratliff, too : but an old man who at 
about sixty-five would be caught and married by a creature not yet 
seventeen probably, who woula for the rest of his life continue to 
take revenge upon him for her whole sex ; Ratliff, never. The 
boy was moving without haste up the road. His hand rose again 
from his pocket to his moudi. 

“ That boy of I, O.’s,” Varner said. “ By God, IVe done 
everything but pul out poison for him.” 

“ What ? ” Ratliff said. He glanced quickly about at tlie faces ; 
for an instant there was in his own not only bewilderment but 
something almost like terror. “I thought — the other day you 

fellow’s told me You said it was a woman, a young woman 

with a baby Here now,” he said. “ Wait.” 

“ This here's another one,” Varner said. “ I wish to hell he 
couldn’t walk. Well, Eck, I hear you caught one of your horses.” 

“ That’s right,” Eck said. He and the little boy had finished 
the crackers and cheese and he had sat for some time now, holding 
the empty bag. 

” It was the one he give you, w^asn’t it ? ” Vamer said. 

” 1 hat’s right,” Eck said. 

“ Give the other one to me, paw,” the little boy said, 

“ What happened ? ” Vamer said. 

“ He broke his neck,” Eck said. 

” 1 know,” Vamer said. ” But how ? ” Eck did not move. 
Watching him they could almost see him visibly gatliering and 
arranging words, speech, ^'^irner, looking down at him, began to 
laugh steadily and harshly, sucking his teeth. ” I’ll tell you wJiai 
happened. Eck ^and that boy finally run it into that blind lane of 
Freeman’s, after a chase of about twenty-four hours. They 
figured it couldn’t possibly climb them eight-foot fences of Free- 
man’s so him and the boy tied their rope across the end of die lane, 
about three feet oft the ground- And sho enough, soon as the 
horse come to the end of the lane and seen Freeman’s bam, it 
whir^£fd just like Eck figured it would and cotne'hellwg back up 
that lane like a scared hen-hawk. It pi*obably ndver even seen the 
rope at all. Mrs. Freeman was watching from where she had run 
•up onto the porch- She said that when it hit that rope, it looked 
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just like one of these here great big Christmas pinwheels. But the 
one you bought got clean away^ didn’t it ? ” 

“ That’s right,” Eck said. “ I never had time to see which way 
the other one went,” 

“ Give him to me, paw,” the little boy said. 

“ You wait till we catdi him,” Eck said. “ Well see about it 
then.” 

That afternoon Ratliff sat in the halted buckboard in front of 
Bookwright’s gate. Bookwrighr stood in the road beside it. 
“ You were wrong,” Bookwrighi saul. “ He come back.” 

“ He come back/* Ratliff said. ” I misjudged hi-j . . . n-'rve 
ain’t the word I want, and sholy lack of it ain’t. Bur 1 wasn’t 
wrong.” 

“ Nonsens*^” Bookwright said, “ He was gone ali'day yester- 
day. Nobody saw him going to town or cejming back, but that’s 
bound to be where he was at. Ain’t no man, I don’t care if his 
name is Snopes, going to let his owm blood kin rot in jail.” 

” He won’t be in jail long. I'tmrt is next ntonth, and after they 
send him to Parchman, he can stay outdoors again. He will even 
go back to farming, ploughing. Of course it won’t be his cotton, 
but then he never did make enough out of his own cotton to quite 
pay him for staying alive.” 

” Nonsense,” Bookwrigh^ said ” I don’t believe Flem ain’t 
going to let him go to the peniieniury.” 

” Yes,” Ratliff said. ” Because Flem Snopes has got *0 cancel 
all them loose-flying notes that turns ap here and there every now 
and then. lie’s going to discharge at least some of the notes for 
good and all.”- They looked at one another— Ratliff grave and 
easy in the blue shirt, Bookwright sober too, black-browed, intent. 

” I thought you said you and him burned fhem notes.” 

“ I said we burned two notes that Mink Snopes gave me. Do 
you think that an^ Snopes is going *0 put all of anything on one 
piece of paper that can be destroyeo by one match Do you 
think there is any Snopes that don’t know tlfe ? ” 

“ Oh,” Bookwright said. ” Hah,” he said, with no mirth. ” I 
reckon you gavt ^jtenry Armstid back his £ye dollars too.” '‘Then 
Ratliff looked ^way. His face changed- »-some*hing fleeting, 
quizzical, but not smiling, his eyes did not smile ; it was gone. 

” 1 ccjpld have,” he said. But I didn’t. I might have if I could 
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just been sho he would buy something this time that would sho 
enough kill him, like Mrs. Litdejohn said. Besides, I wasn’t 
protecting a Snopes from Snopeses ; I wasn’t even protecting a 
people from a Snopes. I was p»*otectmg something that wasn’t 
even a people, that wasn’t nothing but something that don’t want 
nothing but to walk and feel the sun and wouldn’t know how to 
hurt no man even if it would and wouldn’t want to even if it could, 
just like I wouldn’t stand by and see you steal a meat-bone from a 
dog 1 never made them Snopeses and I never made the folks 
that can’t wait to bare their backsides to them. I could do more, 
but I w on’i. I won’t, I tell you * ” 

“ All right,” Bookwright said. “ Hook your drag up , it ain’t 
nothing bui i hill I said it’s all right ” 


2 

The two actions of Armsiid pi vs Snopes, and Full pi vs. 
Eckrum Snopes (and anyone else named Snopes or Varner either 
which Tull’s iratf wife could contrive to involve, as the Milage 
well knew) were accorded a change of venue by mutual agreement 
and arrangement among the litigants. Three of the parties did, 
that IS, because Hem Snopes flatly lefused to recognis>e the existence 
of ihe suit against himself, stating once and without heal and first 
turning his head shglitly aside to spit, “ They wasn’t none of my 
horses,” then fell to whittling again while the baffled and helpless 
bailift stood befoie the tilted chair with the papers he was trying to 
ser\e 

“ ^hat a oppoitunxty for that Snopes family lawyer this would 
a been,” Ratliff said when told about it “ What’s his name ? that 
quick-fatherer, tke Moses with his mouth full of mottoes and his 
coat-tail full of them already balfgiown retroactive sons ? I don’t 
understand yet how a man that has to spend aS* much time as I do 
being constantly reminded of tliem folks, still can’t keep the names 
straight. 1. O. Inat he never had time to wait, lliis here 
would be probably the one tried case in his whole Jegal existence 
wheitS he wouldn’t be bothered with no narrow-^d6aed client trying 
to piake him stop talking, and the sqaie presiding himself would 
be the only man in company with authority to tell him to shut up.” 
V So neither did the Varner surrey nor Ratliff’s buckbo^rd make 
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one among the wagons, the buggies, and the saddled horses and 
mules which moved out of the \illage on that May Saturday 
morning, to converge upon Wluteleaf store eight miles away, 
coming not only from Frenchman’s Bend but from other directions 
too since by that time, what Ratliff had called “ that Texas sickness,’* 
that spotted corruption oi frantic and uncatchable horses, had 
spread as far as twenty and thirty miles. So by the time the 
Frenchman’s Bend people began to arrive, there were two do/en 
wagons, the teams reveised and eased of harness and lied to the 
rear wheels in order to pass the day, and iw'ice that many saddled 
animals already standing about the locust gro»e beside the store 
and the site of the hearing liad already been transferred irom tlie 
store to an adjacent shed where in the fall cotton w'ould be stored* 
But by nine a clock it was seen that even the shed w o&lcJ not liold 
them all, so the palladium w^as moved again, from the shod to ilie 
grove itself. The horses and mules and wagons were cleared trom 
it i tlie single chair, the gnawed table hearing a lliick bilJe which 
had the appearance of loving and constant u*-e of a piote of old 
and perfectly-kept inachineiy and an alia mac and a copy of 
Mississippi Reports dated 1S81 and bearing along its opening edge 
a single thrAid-thin line of soiluie as if during all the lime x>f his 
possession its owner (or Uber) had opened it at only tme page 
I hough that quite often, we'-e fetched iVoin the shed to the grove ; 
a wagon and lour men were dispaulied and iviurned present!) 
from the church a mile away with four wooden pews tor the 
litigants and their clansmen and wv .esses ; behind these in uirn 
the spectators stood-- the men, the women, the ehildren, sober, 
attentive, and neat, not in ilieir Sunday clothes to be sure, but in 
the clean working garments donned that morning for the Saturday’s 
diversion of sitting about the country stoies or trips into the 
country seat, and in which they w^ould lernrn to the field on 
Monday morning and w^ould W'ear all that week until Friday night 
came round again. The Justice ot h* Peace was a neat, small, 
plump old man resembling a tender caricatcP^ of all grandfathers 
who ever breathed, in a beautifully laundered though collarless 
white shirt witf^ immaculate starch-gleamiqg^cuffs and bosor^, and 
steel-framed spe^facles anc^ neat, faintly curbing wliite hair. He 
sat behind the table and looked at them- -at the grey womaft in 
the grey sunbonnei and dress, her clasped and motionless hands 
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on her lap resembling a gnarl of pallid and drowned roots from a 
drained swamp ; at Tull in his faded but absolutely clean shirt 
and the overalls which his womenfolks not only kept immaculately 
washed but starched and ironed also, and not creased through die 
legs but flat across them from seam to seam, so that on each 
Saturday morning they resembled the short pants of a small boy, 
and the sedate and innocent blue of his eyes above the month-old 
corn-silk beard which concealed most of his abraded face and which 
gave him an air of incredible and paradoxical dissoluteness, not as 
though at last and without warning he had appeared in the sight of 
his fellowmcn in his true character, but as if an old Italian portrait 
of a child saint had been defaced by a vicious and idle boy ; at Mrs. 
Tull, a strong, full-bosomed though slightly dumpy woman with 
an expression of grim and seething outrage which elapsed four 
weeks had apparently neither increased nor diminished but had 
merely set, an outrage which curiously and almost at once began 
to give the impression of being directed not at any Smipes or at 
any other man m particular bur at all men, all males, and of which 
Tull himself was nut at all the victim but the subject, who sal on 
one side of her husband while the biggest of the four daughters 
sat on the other as if they (or Mrs, Tull at least) were not so much 
convinced that Tull might leap up and flee, as determined that he 
would not ; and at Eck and the litde boy, identical save for size, 
and Lump the clerk in a grey cap which someone actually recognised 
as being the one which Flem Snopes had worn when he went to 
Texas last year, who between spells of rapid blinking would sit 
staring at the Justice with the lidless intensity of a rat — and into 
the lens-distorted and irisless old-man’s eyes of the Justice there 
grew an expression not only of amazement and bewilderment but, 
as in Ratliff’s ey«fs while he stood on the store gallery four weeks 
ago, something very like terror. 

“ This ” he said. “ I didn’t expect-' -I didn’t look to 

see . I’m going to pray,” he said. “ I ain’t going to pray 

aloud. But I hop'i ” He looked at them. “I wish. . . . 

Maybe some of you all anyway had better do th^ same.” He 
bowflrf his head. Thifjy watched him, quiet and-gravfi, while he 
sat motionless behiq^J the table, the Ught momkig wind moving 
fairidy in liis thin hair and the shadow-stipple of windy leaves 
gliding and flowing across the starched bulge of bosom,, and the 
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gleaming bone-buttoned cufls, as rigid and almost as large as section 
of six-inch stovepipe, at his joiiud hands. He laisid his head. 
“ Armstid against Snopes,” he said. \frs Arms! id spoke She 
did not move, she looked at nothing, hei hanrls cl ispcd in her lap, 
speaking in that flat, toneless and hopeless voice : 

“ That Texas man said ” 

“Wait,” the Justice said lie looktd iboui a! the laces, rlu 
blurred e}es fleeing behind the tin k 1 nsts “Where iS thf 
defendant ^ 1 don’t sec him “ 

“ He \>ouldn't come,” the bailifl iid. 

“Wouldn’t e(‘me “ the Justice ^nd “ Didn i ^ru er\r ihc 
papers on him ^ ” 

“ He wouldn’t take them/’ the 1 iihfl siid ‘ He sud — “ 

“ Then lu* is in contempt ^ ” the Jusott died 
“ What foi ^ ” Lump ^nope^ sud “ \ n’t nob()d\ pro td \et 
they as his hor*^es “ Hu Ju<*nct lookul u him 

“ ^rc' you icprtseniinp the defend ini'’ ht snd '^nopes 
blinked at him for a moment 

“ What’s that mean ^ ” he s iid “ f h it m u urn h^r me to pay 
whatever fine you think you can cLp onto him ^ 

“So he refuses to delmd himself, tlu lustict sud ‘ Don’t 
he know that 1 can find again«^t him foi that leason even if pure 
justice and decency ain’t tnoug '■ ’ 

“It’ll be pure something,” Sii pe^ sud ‘It don’t take no 
mind-rtader 10 see how your mmd is - 

“ Shut up, Snopes,’ the bailifl >rd ‘ It \ol ain’t in this case, 
you keep out of it ” He turned back t( ll'i Justice “ Whai you 
want me to do 90 o\ri to the Bend and fetch Snopes here any- 
way ^ 1 reckon I can do it ” 

“No,” the Justice said “Wait Ik Moked about u the 
sober faces again^wirh thu hafllemcnt, ihai Ireod. “ Docs any- 
body here know for sho who them horses belonged to ^ Any- 
body ^ ” They looked back at him, subei ^attentive — at the neat 
immaculate old man sitting widi his hands locked together on the 
cable befoie liiqj to still tlie trembling. “ AJJ right, Mrs. Armstid,” 
he said, *“ Tey^the court jehat liappcrftd.” She fold fl, un- 
moving, ill the flat, inflecfl[onle«s voice, looking at nothing, yhile 
they listened quietly, coming to the end and < easing without even 
any falfof voice, as though the tale mattered nothing and came to 
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nothing. The Justice was looking down at his hands. When she 
ceased, he looked up at her. “ But you haven^t showed yet that 
Snopes ow^ned the horses. The one you want to sue is that Texas 
man. And he’s gone. If you got a judgment "against him, you 
couldn’t collect the mone}'. Don’t you see ? ” 

Mr. Snopes brought him here,” Mrs. Armstid said. “ Likely 
that 'Texas man wouldn’t have knowcd where Frenchman’s Bend 
was if Mr. Snopes hadn’t showed him.” 

“ But it was the Texas man that sold the horses and collected the 
money for them.” The Justice looked about again at the faces. 
“ Is that right ? You, Bookwright, is that what happened ? ” 

“ Yes,” Bookwright said. The Justice looked at Mrs. Armstid 
again, with that pity and grief. As the morning increased the 
wind had risen, so tliat fri>m time* to time gusts of fi ran through 
the branches overhead, bringing a faint snow of petals, prematurely 
bloomed as the spring itself had condensed with spendthrift speed 
after the hard winter, and the heavy and drowsing scent of them, 
about the motionless heads. 

” He give Mt. Snopes Henry’s money. He said Henry hadn’t 
bought no horse. He said 1 could get the money fronj Mr. Snopes 
tomorrow.” 

And you have witnesses that saw and heard him ? ” 

” Yes, sir. The either men that was theie saw him give Mr. 

Snopes the money and say that I could get it ” 

” And you asked Snopes for the monev ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. lie said that Texas man taken it away with Itim 
w'hcn he left. But T would...” She ceased again, perhaps 
looking down at hei hands albo. Certainly she w’a"^ not looking at 
anyone. 

” Yes ? the Justice said. ” You would what ? ” 

” I would know^ them five dollars. I earned them myself, 
weaving at niglit after Henry and die chaps was asleep. Some of 
the ladies in Jefferson would save up string and such and give it to 
me and I would wcrfve things and sell them. I earned that money 
a little at a time and I jv^oiild know it when I saw it because I would 
take die can outen the«vhimney and count it nory* and Vhen while 
it w^s making up to t^nough to buy mjf chaps some shoes for next 
winter. I would know it if I was to see it again. If Mr. Snopes 
vmuld just let ** 
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“ Suppose there was somebody seen Flem give that money 
back to that Texas fellow/* Lump Snopes said suddenly. 

“ Did anybody here see that ? ** the Justice said. 

“ Yes/’ Snopes said, harshly and violently. “ Eck here did.” 
He looked at Eck. “ Go on. Tell him.” The Justice looked at 
Eck ; the four T ull girls turned their heads as one head and looked 
at him, and Mrs. Tull leaned forward to look past her husband, 
her face cold, furious, and contemptuous, and tliose standing 
shifted 10 look past one another’s heads at Eck sitting motionless 
on the bench. 

“ Did you see Snopes give Armstid’s money back to the Texas 
man, Eck ? ” the Justice said. Still Eck did not answer nor move. 
Lump Snopes made a gross violent sound through the side of his 
mouth. 

” By God, I ain’t afraid to say it if Eck is. I seen him do 
it.” 

“Will you swear that as testimony?” Snopes looked at the 
Justice. He did not blink now. 

“ So you won’t take my word,” he said. 

“ I want the truth,” die Justice said. “ It I can’t find that, I got 
to have sworn evidence of what I will have Ki accept as truth.” 
He lifted the bible from the two other books. 

“ All right,” the bailiff said. “ Step up here.” Snopes rose 
from ihe bench and approached. They watched him, though 
now^ there was no shifting nor craning, no movement at all among 
the faces, the still eyes. Snopes at the table looked back at them 
once, his gaze traversing swdftly tht crescent-shaped rank : he 
looked at the Justice again. I’he baiiilT grasped the bible ; though 
the Justice did not release it )et. 

“ You are ready to swear you saw Snopes give that Texas man 
back the money he took from Henry Armstid for that horse ^ ” he 
said. 

“ 1 said I was, didn’t I ? ” Snopes said- The Justice released the 
bible. 

“ Swear him,” he said. 

“ Put your teQ- hand on the Book raisK*your right harJ you 

solemnly sweai^ and affirm ” the bailiff said rapidly. But 

Snopes had already done so, his left hand clapped onto the extended 
bible aijd the otlier hand raised and his head turned away as ong^ 
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more his g<»ze went rapidly along the circle of expressionless and 
intent faces, saying in that harsh and snarling voice : 

“ Yes. I saw Flem Snopes give back to that Texas man what- 
ever money Henry Armstid or anybody else thinkr Henry Armstid 
or anybody else paid Flem for any 01 them horses. Does that suit 
you ? 

“ Yes,” the Justice said. Then there was no movement, no 
sound anywhere among them. The bailiff placed the bible quietly 
on the table beside the Justice’s locked hands, and the’*e \^as no 
movement save the flow and recover of the windy shadows and 
the drift of the locust petals. 7 'hen Mrs. Armstid rose ; she stood 
once more (or still) looking at nothing, her hands clasped across 
her middle. 

‘‘ 1 reckon I can go now, can’t I ^ ” she said. 

” Yes,” the Justice said, rousing. “ Unless you would like- — ” 

“ I better get started,” she said. ” It’s a right far piece.” She 
had not come in the wagon, but on one r)f the gaunt and under- 
fed mules. One of the men followed her iicross the grove and 
untied the mule for her and led it up to a wagon, from one hub 
of which she mounted, I’hen they looked at the Justice again. 
He sat behind die table, his liands still ;oined before him, though 
his head was not bowed now. Yet he did not move until the 
bailiff leaned and spoke to him, wlien he roused, came suddenly 
awake widiour staiting, an < Id man wakes from an old man's 
light sleep. He removed his hands from ihe tal)le and, looking 
down, he spoke exactly as if he were reading from a paper : 

” Tull against Snopies. Assault and ” 

“ Yes ! ” Mrs. Tull said. ” Tm going to si> j word before you 
start.” She leaned, looking past 'Full at Lump Snopes again. 
** If you think you are going to lie and perjure Flem ami Eck 
Snopes out of ” 

“ Now, mamma,” Tull said. Now^ she spoke to Tull, without 
changing her position or her tone or even any break or pause in her 
speech : 

“ Don’t you say hush to me ! You’ll let Eck Snopes or Flem 
Snopefi or that whole 'Y^rner tribe snatch you out of ijjie wagon 
and beat you half to ^eath against a wpoden bridge. But when 
it colnes to suing them for your just rights and a punishment, oh 
np. Because that wouldn’t be neighbourly. What’s neighbourly 
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got to do with you lying flat on your back in the middle of planting- 
time while we pick splinters out of your face ? ” By this time die 
bailiff was shouting, 

“ Order ! Order ! This here’s a law court ! Mrs. 7 ull 
ceased. She sat back, breathing hard, staring at the Justice, who sat 
and spoke again as if he were leading aloud : 

“ — assault and battery on tlie person of Vernon Tull, through 
tile agency and instrument of one horse, unnamed, belonging to 
Ecknim Snopes. Evidence of physical detriment and suffering, 

defendant himself. Witnesses, Mrs. Tull and daughters ” 

“ Eck Snopes saw it too/’ Mrs. 7 ’ull said, though with 
violence now. “ He was there. He got ilicre in plenty of time to 
see it. Let him deny it. Let him look me in the face and denv it 
if he- — ” 

‘‘ If you please, ma’am,” the Justice said. He said it so quietly 
that Mrs. Tull hushetl and Ijccame quite calm, almost a rational and 
composed being. “ The injury to your hu^^hand ain’t disputed. 
And the agency of die horse ain't disputed. The law sajs that 
when a man owns a creatun* W'hich be knows to be dangerous and 
if that crea4ire is restrained and restricted from the public commons 
by a pen nr enclosure capable of restraining and restricting it, if a 
man enter dial pen or cncKisure, wlieiher he knows the creature in 
it is dangerous or not datigcroiis, thtn tliat man Ijas committed 
trespass and the ('wner of that tTcalure is not liable Rut if that 
creature known to him to be dangei ms ceases to be restrained by 
that suitable pen or enclosure, eithe- by accident or design and 
either wnth or without the owmer’s knowledge, then that owner is 
liable. That’t^tbe law'. All necessary nuw^ is to establish first, die 
ownership of the horse, and second, that the h('‘rsc w'as a danger- 
ous creature within the definition of the law' ns provided.” 

“ Hah,” Mrs. Tull said. She said it exactly as Bookwright 
would have. “^Dangerous. Ask Vernon Tull. Ask Henry 
Armstid if them things was pets.” 

“ If you please, ma’am,” the Justice said. l?e was looking at Eck. 
“ What is»the defendant’s position ? Denial of owmership ? ” 

“ WhA ? ” said. 

“ Was that your horse that ran over Mr. ^'ull ? ” 

“ Yes,” Eck said. “ It w'as mine. How much do I ha\'e to 
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“ Hah,” Mrs. Tull said again. “ Denial of ownership. When 
there were at least forty men — ^fools too, or they wouldn’t have 
been there. But even a fool’s word is good about what he saw and 
heard — at least forty men heard that Texas mil’rderer give that 
horse to Eck Snopes. Not sell it to him, mind ; give it to him.’ 

“ What ? ” the Justice said. “ Gave it to him ? ” 

Yes,” Eck said. “ He give it to me. I’m sorry Tull hap- 
pened to be using that bridge too at the same time. How much 
dol ” 

“ Wait,” the Justice said. ” What did you give him ? a note ? 
a swap of some kind ? ” 

‘‘ No,” Eck said. “ He just pointed to it in the lot and told me 
it belonged to me.” 

“ And he didn’t give you a bill of sale or a deed o. anything in 
writing ? ” 

I reckon he never had lime,” Eck said. ” And after Lon 
Quick forgot and left that gate open, never nobody had time to do 
no writing even tf we had a thought of it.” 

“ What’s all this ? ” Mrs. Tull said. “ Eck Snopes has just told 
you he owned that horse. And if you won’t take his^ word, there 
were forty men standing at that gate all day long doing nothing, 
that heard that murdering card-playing whiskey-drinking anti- 
christ ” This time the Justice raised one hand, in its enormous 

pristine cuff, toward her. He did not look at her. 

“ Wait,” he said. “ Then what did he do ? ” he said to Eck. 
“ Just lead the horse up and put the rope in your hand ? ” 

“ No,” Eck said. “ Him nor nobody else never got no ropes on 
none of them. He just pointed to the horse in the lot and said it 
was mine and auctioned off the rest of them and got into die buggy 
and said goodbye and druv off. And we got our ropes and went 
into the lot, only Lon Quick forgot to shut the gate. I’m sorry it 
made Tull’s mules snatch him outen the wagon. How much do I 
owe him } ” Then he stopped, because the Justice was no longer 
looking at him and, a& ne realised a moment later, no longer listening 
either. Instead, he was sitting back in the chair, actually leaning 
backAi it for the first rime, his head bent sligh^l]^ andrhis hands 
resting on the table cbefore him, the ^.ngers ligfitly overlapped. 
They watched him quietly for almost a half-minute before anyone 
iralised that he was looking quietly and steadily at Mrs. TvH. 
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“ Well, Mrs. Tull,” he said, “ by your own testimony, Eck never 
owned that horse.” 

“ What ? ” Mrs. Tull said. It was not loud at all. “ What did 
you say ? ” 

** In the law, ownership can’t be conferred or invested by word- 
of-mouth. It must be established either by recorded or authentic 
document, or by possession or occupation. By your testimony 
aud his both, he never gave that Texan anything in exchange for 
that horse, and by his testimony the Texas man never gave him any 
paper to prove he owned it, and by his testim<my and by what I 
know myself from tlvse last four weeks, nobody yet has ever laid 
hand or rope either on any one of diem. So that horse never came 
into Eck’s possession at all. That Texas man could have given 
that same hojpe to a dozen other men standing aonind that gate that 
day, w'ithout even needing to tell Eck he had done it; and Eck 
himself could have transferred all his title and equity in it to Mr. Tull 
right there while Mr. Tull was lying unconscious on that bridge just 
by thinking it to himself, and Mr. 1 ull’s title would be just as legal 
as Eck’s.” 

“ So T get nothing,” Mrs. Tull said. Her voice was still 
calm, quiet^ though probably no one but Tull realised that it 
was too calm and quiet. “ My ream is made to run away by a 
wild spotted mad dog, wagon is wrecked ; my liusband is 
jerked out of it and knocked unconscious and unable to work 
for a whole week with less than half of our seed in the ground, 
and I get nothing.” 

” Wait,” the Justice said. “ The law 

” The law,” .Mrs. Tull said. She stood suddenly up— -a shoit, 
broad, strong woman, balanced on the halls of her planted feel. 

” Now, mamma,’* Tull said. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” the Justice said. ” Your damages are fixed by 
statute. The law* says that when a siut for damages is brought 
against the owner of an animal which has committed damage or 
injury, if the owner of tlie animal either Rjr/t or w'on’t assume 
liability, the injured or damaged party shall find recompense in the 
body of the aniamal. And since Eck Snope^fliever owned tha^iorse 
at all, and since«you just Ijjeard a case here tlys morning that failed 
to prove that Flem Snopes had any equity in any of them, that Horse 
still belongs to that Texas man. Or did belong. Because noy 
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that horse that made your team run away and snatch your husband 
out of the wagon, belongs to you and Mr. Tull.” 

“ Now, mamma ! ” Tull said. He rose quickly. But Mrs. Tull 
was still quiet, only quite rigid and*!>reathing hard,,,;intil Tull spoke. 
Then she turned on him, not screaming : shouting ; presently the 
bailiff was banging the table-lop with his hand-polished liickory 
cane and roaring Order ! Order ! ” while the neat old man, 
thrust backward in his chair as though about to dodge and trembling 
with an old man’s palsy, looked on wdth amazed unbelief. 

“ Tlie horse ! ” Mrs. Tull shouted. “ We sec it for five seconds, 
while it is climbing into the wagon wdth us and then out again. 
Then it’s gone, God don’t know where and thank the Lord He 
don’t ! And the mules gone with it and the wagon wrecked and 
you laying tliere on the bridge with your face full of k,itid ling- wood 
and bleeding like a hog and dead for all knew. And he gives 
us the horse ! Don’t hush me ! (ret on to that wagon, fool that 
would sit there behind a pair of young mules w^ith the reins tied 
around his wTist ! (ict on to that wagon, all of you ! ” 

1 can’t stand no more ! ” the old Justice cried. “ I won’t ! 
This court’s adjourned ! Adjourned ! ” 

There was another trial then. It began on the following Mon- 
day and most of those same faces watched it too, in the county 
courthouse in jefferson when the prisoner entered between tw^o 
officers and looking hardly larger than a child, in a suit of brand- 
new overalls, thin, almost frail-looking, the sombre violent face 
tliin in repose and pallid from the eight months in jail, and was 
arraigned and then plead by the counsel appointed him by the Court 
— a young man graduated only last June from the St;ate University’s 
law school and admitted to the Bar, who did wliat he could and 
overdid what he could not, zealous and, for all practical purposes 
and results, ignored, having exhausted all his challenges before the 
State had made one and in despite of whicli seeing himself faced by 
an authenticated jury in almost record time as if the State, the public, 
all rational mankinc*; possessed an inexhaustible pool of inter- 
changeable faces and names all cradling one identical cpnviction and 
intenjtjon, so that hisV^ry challenges could have been discharged 
for him by the jani^^r who opened ijxe court-rf>om, by merely 
coufiting off the first members of the panel corresponding to that 
number. And, if the defendant’s counsel had had any detachment 
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and objectivity left at all by then, he probably realised soon that it 
was not his client but himself who was embattled with that juiy. 
Because his client was paying no attention whatever to what was 
going on. He •did not seem to be interested in watcliing and 
listening to it as someone else’s trial. He sat where they had placed 
him, manacled to one of the officers, small, in the new' iron-hard 
board-stiff overalls, the back of his head toward the Bar and what 
was going on there and his upper body shifting constantly until they 
realised that he was trying to watch the rear of the room, the doors 
and who entered them. He had to be spoken to twice before he 
stood up and plead and continued to stand, his back completely 
turned to the Court now, his face sombre, thin, curiously urgent and 
quite calm and with something else in it which was not even just 
hope but wife actual faith, looking nor at liis w'lfe who sat on the 
bench just behind him but out into the cTowded room, among the 
ranked and intent faces some of which, most of which, lie knew, 
until the officer he was handcuffed to pulled him down again. And 
he sat that way tlirough the rest of ilie brief and record day and a 
quarter of his trial, the small, neatly-combed, vicious and ironlike 
incorrigible* head turning and craning constantly to see backward 
past the bulk of the two officers, watching the entrance wdiiK' his 
attorney did what he could, talked himself frantic and at last voice- 
less before the grave impassiviiy of tiie jury which resembled a 
conclave of grown men self-delegated wdth the necessity (thougli 
for a definitely specified and limited i.me) of listening to prattle of a 
licensed child. And still the client II >tened to none of it, watching 
constantly the rear of the room while toward the end of the first day 
the faith went 'out of his face, leaving only the hope, and at the 
beginning of the second day the hope was gone too and there was 
only the urgency, the grim and intractable sonibreness, while still he 
watched the door.^ The State finished in midmorning ol the second 
day. Tlie jury was out twenty minutes and returned with a ballot 
of murder in the second degree 4 the prisoq^r stood again and was 
sentenced by the Court to be transported to the Stare Penal Farm 
and there refhain until he died. But he w^s not listening to that 
either ; Ife had^^not only turned his back tb the Court to lo9k out 
into the crowded room, Mb was speaking lithiself even before die 
Judge had ceased, continuing to speak even while the judge ham- 
mered the desk with his gavel and the two officers and thiee bailiffs 
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converged upon the prisoner as he struggled, flinging them back and 
for a shoit time actually successful, staring out mto the room. 
“ Flem Snopes ! ’* he said. “ Flem Snopes ! Is Flem Snopes in 
this room ? Tell that son of a bit<.h ” 



CHAPTER TWO 


1 

Ratliff stopped the buckbuard at Bookwright’s gate. The house 
was dark, but at three or four of Bookwright’s dogs came 
yelling out from beneath it or behind it. Armstid swung his leg 
stiffly out and prepared to get down. “ Wait,” Ratliff said. “ Fll 
go get him.*^ 

“ I can walk/’ Armstid said harshly. 

“ Sholy,” Ratliff said. “ Besides, them dogs knows me.” 

” They’ll know me, after ilie first one run^ at me once,” Armstid 
said. 

“ Sholy,” Ratliff said. He was already out of the buckboard. 
“ You wait here and hold the team.” Armstid swung his leg back 
into the bflckboard, not invisible even in the moonless August 
darkness, but on die contrary, because of his faded overalls, quite 
distinct against the buckbo' rd’s dark upholstery : it was only his 
features beneath his hatbrim which could not be distinguished. 
Ratliff handed him the reins and turned past the metal mailbox on its 
post in the starlight, toward the gate beyond it and the mellow 
uproar of the dogs. When he was through the gale he tould see 
them — a yelliitg clump of blackness against the slightly paler earth 
which broke and spread fanwise before him, braced, yelling, holding 
him bayed — three black-and-tan hounds whose tan the stai light had 
transposed to black too so that, not quite in^/iii6le but almost and 
without detail, they might have bern the diree intact carbons of 
burned newspaper-sheets standing upright from tlie earth, yelling 
at him. He shouted at them. They shoukthave recognised him 
already by sjnelL When he shouted, he knew that they already 
had, bec^se few perhaps a second they h^sfced, then as he moved 
forward tney rpfteated before him, keeping same distance, bay- 
ing. Then he saw Bookwright, pale too in overalls against the tlack 
house. When Bookwright shouted at tlie hounds, they did hush. 

301 
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“ Git,” he said. “ Shut up and git.” He approached, becom- 
ing black in his turn against the palei earth, to where Ratliff waited. 
“ Where’s Henry ^ ” he said. 

“ In the buggy,” Ratliff said. He turned back toward the gate. 

Wait,” Bookw right said. Ratliff stopped. The other came 
up beside him. They looked at one another, each face invisible to 
the other. “ You ain’t let him pe rsuade you into this, have voii ? ” 
Bookwnght said. “ Between ha\ mg to remembt*r them five dollars 
eveiy time he looks at his wite maybe, and that broke leg, and that 
horse he bought from Flem Snopc'. with it he ain’t even set n again, 
he’s plumb cia/y now. Nor that Ik had far to go. You ain’t jusi 
let him peisnade you ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t think so,” Ratliff said. ‘‘ I know I ain’t,” he said 
“ There’s something iliere. I’ve always knowed it. Just Iff t Will 
Varner knows tlierc is something there. It there wasn’t, he 
wouldn’t nev^^ bought it. \nd he wc^uldn’t a kept it, selling the 
balance of if off ai»d still ki'epmg that old liouse, paying taxes on v 
when ho toulcl a got something foj it, setting theie m tliat flour- 
bane! than TO watch n ind claiming lu did it beca ist if lested him 
to s^n then wlicie som bodv iiad goia. t j all that work and expenoe 
ju-t to bulk) somtiliing i< sleep and cut and lay \^uh Vns wite m 
And I kilo wed It lor ^h< when Mem Snopew tool it. When he had 
Will Varn^T just where h(‘ wanted him, and then he '-old out to Will 
h} taking that old house and tlicip ten aircs thit wouldn’t liatdly 
rai-.e goats. And 1 went witli Henrv bit night. 1 saw it too. 
You don’t have to come in, it yon feel unccriam. I’d rathei you 
w'ouldn’t.’ 

All right,” Bookwnght said. He moved on. “ That’s all I 
wanted to know.” Ihty icturned to the huckboard. Henry 
moved to tlic middle of the seat and they got in. ” Don’t let me 
crowd youi leg,” Bookwr<ght said. 

“ There ain't anything wrong wi^h my leg,” Aimstid said m that 
harsh voice. “ I can walk as far as you oi any man any day.” 

“ Sholy,” Ratliff quickly, taking the reins. “ Henry’s leg 
IS all right now. You can’t even notice it.” , 

“ hint’s get on,” Bdqkwnght said. ‘‘ Won’t ^ivobody have to 
walk for a while, if dv^ team can.” 

“ It’s shorten* through the Bend,” Ratliff said. But we better 
npt go that way.” 
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“ Let them see,” Armstid said. “ It anybody here is afraid, I 
don’t need no lielp. I can ” 

“ Sholy,” RatlitF said. ” It folks sees we might have too 
much help. TJjat's what we want to dodge.” Arrostid hu>hed. 
He said no more from then on, sitting bet^reen them in an iinmo- 
bilitv which w^as almost like a temperature, thinner, as tliough it had 
not been the sickness (after being m bed about a month, ht hid got 
'p one day and broken the leg again , nobody e\ er knew how , w hat 
he had been doing, trying 10 do, bf * au *e he nt ver talked about it) 
but impotence and fury wl.u h had wasted him. 

Ratliff asked neith r advice nor diiettions , there ^as little iny- 
body could have told him about the back roads and lanes of that < >r 
anv of the other countiy he travelled. The\ passed nohory . tb^^ 
dark and sleeping land was empty, tl^e statrertd and remote bonie- 
<^teads indicited onlv by the oc^sional baj^ing 01 do^rs 1 be lane 
he followed i in pale between rl)^ broad •‘pu id of fields felt rather 
thin seen, whoic the <om beginning to fire ind die cotton rc» 
bKxfm, then mio tunnels ot trees using and teitheieJ lushK wt^-h 
eimrncr’s full leaf aj^ain^t the ot August lieav v and thiek with 
stars, I hen they wen m the old late wliiel tor )eats now liad 
bttn marked bv initlnnt* so ‘ dit pr.iits ot \ arnerk old wliiit lioise 
and, tor a brief time, b) tin 'v* bee^ » ot tbt pai isol-topped runabuut 
-the old s( ii almo'it la iL ' m wIim thiit\ year> ago i et u ler 
(ptihaps a ncigliboui s si ivt il< ggmg ^ taken tut (»t the 

plough) had gdlopt^l with tlic news ot Sumier, where ptrlups the 
baiouchi had rinntd, tht women va>mg and pliant in hooped 
crinoline beneath paias< Is, ilu men in buiadt’ )th ndmu dit po< 1 
hoises at the wJiccls, lalkinp^ about it, wbe e the ‘•on, and perhaps the 
masiti liimHif had iidden into Jefferson with l.is pist ds and his 
poitinanttau and a body-servant tm the sp*re hotse bthiiid, talking 
ot regimcius and victoi , where die hederui Attrols had ndden the 
land peopled bv women and negro si ves abi'ut the nme ot the battle 
of ]efferson. 

fheie was nothing to show ot that novR# There was hardly a 
*'oad ; w heig the sand darkened into the branch and then rose again, 
there w no trace U ft of the bridge. No^ Ibe scar ran straicjht a 
plumb-line aloftg i shagg;jhedgerow of spai^d cedui« decreea there 
by die same nameless architect who had planned and built the house 
tor us^nameless master, now two and rliree feet thick, the bou^dis 
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interlocked and massed now. Ratliff turne*d in among them. He 
seemed to know exactly where he was going. But dien Book- 
wright remembered that he had been here last night. 

Armstid didn’t wait for them. Ratliff tied th^ team hurriedly 
and they overtook him — a shadow, still faintly visible because of his 
overalls faded pale with washing, hurrying stiffly on through the 
undergrowth. The earth yawned black before them, a long gash . 
a ravine, a ditch. Bookwright remembered that Armstid had been 
here for more than one night, nevertheless the limping shadow 
seemed about to hurl iiseif into the bhck abyss “ You better help 
him,” Bookwright said “ He’s going to break ” 

“Hush Ratliff hissed. “ The gtrdtn is jii^st up the hill 
yondei,” 

—bleak that leg again, Bookwnghi said, qj'ieier now. 
“ I hen we’ll be into it “ 

“ He’ll be ill right,” Hatliff vhispeied. “ It’s been this way 
every night. Ju*>t don’t push mm too tlose. But don’t let him 
get too far ahead. Once list night while we w ere 1 mg there I had 
to hold him ” They went on, lust behind ihe figure wliieh moved 
now in ab'iolute silence and wuIj suiptising speed 1 ht}r weic in a 
ri\im masked with honeysuckle and floored with dry sarfd in which 
tliey ctmld hear the ic rnfic labouring of the lamt leg Yet still they 
could haidly keep up with him. After about two hundred yards 
Armstid luined to climb up out of the lavine. Ratliff followed 
him. “ C areful now,” he whispeicd back to Bookwright “ We’re 
right at it.” But Bockw right n is watcliing Aiinsiid. He won’t 
never make it, he thought He won’t ne\c i climb that Jiank But 
the other did it, dragging the stiffened and oncc-fragile and hence 
maybe twiee-fragile leg at the almost sheer slope, silent and unaided 
and emanating that ingger-like readiness to repudiate assistance and 
to deny that he might possibly need it. Then on hands and knees 
Bookwright was crawling after die others in a path through i mass 
of man-tall briers and weeds and persimmon shoots, overtaking 
them where they lay at the edge of a vague slope which rose to 
the shaggy crest on which, among oaks, the shell of the, tremendous 
house jstood where it hujf been decreed too by the* imported and 
nameless architect and ^ts master whose jinonymous dubt lay with 
that of his blood and of the progenitors of saxophone players in 
Harlem honkytonks beneath the weatliered and illegible headstones 
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on another knoll tour liundred yards away, with its broken root and 
topless chimneys and one high rectangle of window through which 
he could see the stars in the opposite sky The slope had probably 
been a rose-gadSen. None of them knew or cared, )ust as they, 
who had seen it, walked past and looked at it peihaps a hundred 
times, did not know that the fallen pediment m the middle of tlie 
‘‘^ope had once been a sundial. Ritliff re idled across Armstid s 
body and gnpped liis arm, tlien, above the sound of then panting 
breath, Bookwriglit heard the sreid)^ and unhurried sigh of i Jiovcl 
and ihe meisun J ihud of spaded caith somewhere on iht slope 
above them “ There * ’ llatlilf whispcie J 

‘ I liear somebody digging,” Book v\ right wliispercd “flow 
do 1 know It’s Flem Snopc-. ” 

” llasn iTHcnr> been laving litie evtiv night since Un da\s ago, 
listening tiUjim ^ n’t I right here! js^ night wiih Henry myself, 
lute rung to him •" Di In’t we h\ light here mml he quit and left 
and then w( tiawlcd up ilan ind found every plicc whe‘*e ht had 
dug and then hllej the hole back up and smooditd tlit ditr to hide 

* \I I right,’ Bookw right ^ liispere 1 )j Uid Aimstid have 

been w itdiing somebody digging Bui how do I kno v it is I lem 
Snope ^ ” 

“ All right, ’ Aimstid snu, wuh » ec Id restra ned violence, ilmost 
iloud , botli of ditm u^uld feel Inm ticniblmg whtic he la\ 
between them, jerkin^ and diikinu hiougli his giuni intl wasteo 
bod)- like ale idled dog It un l I hmSivipi then C* )onbaLk 

home.” 

“ IIusli • ’ Rdthff liisstd. Arms id hid turned, lool ing u w ird 
Bookwiight His face w is not a foot fiom Bookwndu’s, tie 
leituies mort mdistinguisl able thin ever m \ 

“ Go on,” he s iid “ Go on back home. 

“Hush, ILniy^” Ratliff whisp< led “He’s goin.^ to heir 
you ^ ” Blit Armstid had already turned jiis head, glaring up rh* 
dark slope again, shaking and irembling between them, cursing in a 
dry whispef. “If you knowed it was Upm, would >i)u hthevt 
then ^ ’’•Rallt^ whispered across ArmsfiJ’s bod^ Boo right 
didn’t inswer He lfi> tUeie too, with the Withers, wink Aiiptid’s 
thm body shook and jerked beside him, listening to the steady ind 
unhuffied whisper of the shovel and to Annstid’s dry and tuiiftus 
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cursing. Then the sound of the shovel ceased. For a moment 
nobody moved. Then Armstid said, 

“ He*s done found it ! ” He surged suddenly and violently 
between them. Bookwright heard or felt Ratliff grasp him. 

“ Stop ! ” Ratliff whispered. ** Stop ! Help hold him, 
Odum ! Bookwright grasped Armstid’s other arm. Between 
them they held tlie furious body until Armstid ceased and lay again 
benv'een them, rigid, glaring, cursing in that dry wliisper. flis 
arms felt no larger than sticks ; the strength in them was unbeliev- 
able. “ He ain’t found it yet ! Ratliff whispered at him. “ lie 
just know'S it*s theie somewhere ; maybe he found a paper some- 
where in the house telling w'liere it is. But he’s got to hunt to find 
it same as we will. He knows it’s somewhere in that garden, but 
he’s got to hunt to find it same as us. Ain’t we been 'hatching him 
hunting for it ? ” Bookwright could hear both the voices now 
speaking in hifsing whispers, the one cursing, the other cajoling and 
reasiming while the <nvners of them glared as one up the starlit 
slope. Now Ratliff wms speaking to him. “ Y ou don’t believe it’ s 
Flem,” he said. “ All right. Just watch.” They lay in the 
weeds ; they were all holding their breaths now^, Bookjvright too. 
Then he saw the digger -a shadow, a thicker darkness, moving 
against the slope, mounting it. ” Watch,” Ratliff whispered. 
Bookwright could hear him and Armstid w^hcre they lay glaring up 
the slope, breathing in hissing exhalations, in passionate and dying 
sighs, riien Bookwriglit saw the wliite shirt ; an instant later the 
figure came into complete relief against the sky as if it had paused for 
a moment on the crest of the slope. Then it was gone. “ There ! ” 
Ratliff whispered, “ Wasn’t that Flem Snopcs ? Do you believe 
now ? ” Bookwright drew' a long breath and let it out again. He 
was still holding At^msiid’s arm He had forgotten about it. Now 
he felt it again under his hand like a taut st('cl cable vibrating. 

** It’s Flem,” he said. 

“ C’ertainly it’s Flenj,” Ratliff said. “ Now all we got to do is 
find out tomorrow night w^here it’s at and ” 

“ Tomorrow night, Jiell ! ” Armstid said. He surged forward 
again^ attempting to lisb. “ Let’s get up there f.pw ahJ find it. 
That’s what w'e got to 'Jo. Before he I’hey both lield him 

again while Ratliff digued with him, sibilant and expostulant. 
They held him flat on the ground again at last, cursing. 
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“ We got to find where it is first/’ Ratliff panted. “ We got to 
find exactly where it is the first time. We ain’t got timt ]ust to 
hunt. We got to find it the first night because we can’t aflord to 
leave no marks ^or him to find when he comes back Can’t you 
see that ? that we ain’t going to have but one chance to find it 
because we don’t dare be caught looking ? ” 

“ What we going 10 do ^ ” Bookwnght said. 

Ha,” Armstid said. “ Ha ” It wa > Ivrsh, furious, restiained. 
There as no mirth m it. What n c going to do. I thouglit you 
had gone back home.” 

“ Shut up, Henry,” Ilithff said. lie rose to his knoci, tb inr'h 
lie still held Armstid’s arm. Wc agreed to take < )dum in \^iih us 
At least let’s wan till we find that money before ue siart squabbling 

OVC! It.” 

“ Suppose It ain’t nothing 1 >mI Coniedtrate rnorif 5^,” Bookwtight 
said 

“ AU right,” Unliff said * What do \(>u reLkcn that old 
Frenchman did with all the niontv Ik had before dicrt vias my ^uth 
thing as Confederate monc\ '' Bes«de^, a i^ood deal of n \^as 
probably silver spoons and lewolleiy 

” You aS can have the siKtrsp* ons and itwclletv,” B(> »kwright 
said. ” I’ll take my sliare in mon^'v ” 

“So you believe now, lo ou ^ ” Ratiiff saul. Bool v right 
didn’t answer, 

“ What wo going to do nov^ ^ ” he slid 

“I’m going up the bottom loi onovs and get l^mlc Dick 
Bolivar,” R nlifi said. ‘ 1 ought to get baci- h re a httle after darl 
But then we can’t do anything here until after nnamghi, after Flcm 
lias done got thiough hunting it ” 

“ And finding it tomoriow n^ght,” Armstid said. B^ God, I 

ain’t ” They were all standing now Aimstid began to 

struggle, sudden«iind furious, to free liF arm. But Ratliff held him. 
He flung botli arms around Armstid and held him until he stopped 
struggling. 

“ Listen,” Ratliff said, “ Flem Snopes ain’t going to find it. If 
he knowed whjpre to look, do you think he^da been here digging foi 
it every night i8r two weeks ? Don’t you know folks hav? been 
looking for that monly for thirty jears ^ Yliat every foot at this 
whole place has been turned over at least ten times ? That there 
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ain’t a piece of land in this whole country that’s* been worked as 
much and as often as this here little shirt-iail of garden ? Will 
Varner could have raised cotton or corn either in it so tall he would 
have to gather it on horseback jtst by putting^the seed in the 
ground. The reason ain’t nobody found it j^et is it*s buried so deep 
ain’t nobody had time to dig that far in just one night and then get 
the hole filled bac k up where Will Varner wouldn’t find it when he 
got out heie at daylight to sit in that flour-lMrrcl chair and watch. 
No sir. riieie ain’t but one thing in this world can keep us fiom 
finding it” Arm^tid had teased. He and Bookwnght both 
looked toward Ratliff’s indistinguishable face. After a while 
Aruistid s 11(1 haishly : 

** And wliat’s that ^ ” 

That s for FUm Sncjpcs to tind out sc mebody el^** is hunting 
for It,” Ratliff Slid. 

It was about midnight the neu night when Ratliff tinned his 
buckboird into the tcdais again. Bookwnght now r*)de his horse, 
because there w etc already three people in the buckboard, and again 
Armsiid did not wait for Ratliff to tic the team. He was out as soon 
as the buckboard stopped he dragged a shovel clashing and clanging 
out of the dog kennel box, making no effori whatever I'o be quiet, 
and was gone limping t^riifically into the darlness before Ratliff 
and Bookwnght were on the ground. ” Wc might as well go back 
home,” Bookwnght said. 

“ No, no,” Ratliff said “ He ain’t never there this late. But 
we better catch up with Henry anyway.” ’J'lie third man m ilic 
buckboard had not mined yet- Even m tlic obscunry his long 
white beard had a faintly luminous quility, as if it, haci absorbed 
svimelhmg of the starlight through which Ratlilf had fetched him 
and were nov giving it back to the daik. Ratliff and Bookwnght 
helped him, groping and fumbling, out of the buckboard, and 
carrying the other shovel and the pick and half carrying the old 
man, they hurried down into the ravine and then ran, try ing to over- 
take the sound of Arpr tid’s limping progress. They never over- 
look him. They climbed up out of the ditch, carrying the old man 
bodily now, and even 'before they reached the foo*- of tlje garden 
tliey could hear the sound of Armstid’s rapid shov 1 up the slope. 
They released the old man, who sank to the ground between them, 
breathing in reedy gasps, and as one Ratliff and Bookwnght glared 
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up the dark slope toward the hushed furious sound of the shovel. 
“ We got to make him stop until Uncle Dick can find it,” Ratliff 
said. They ran toward the sound, shoulder to shoulder in the 
stumbling dark,iimong the rank weeds. “ Here, Henry ! ” Ratliff 
whispered. “Wait for Uncle Dick.” Armstid didn’t pause, 
digging furiously, flinging the dirt and thrusting the shovel again 
all in one motion. Ratliff grasped at the shovel. Armstid ierked 
u free and whirled, the shovel raised like an axe, their faces invisible 
to one another, strained, spent. Ratliff had not had his clothes off 
in three nights, but Armstid had probably been in his f(»r the whole 
two weeks. 

“ Touch it ! ” Armstid whispered. “ Touch it ! ” 

“ Wail now,” Rathfl sjid. “ Give Untie Dick a tkaiice to find 
where n’s afi” 

“Get away,” Arm^^tid said. “I warn you. (ret outen my 
hole.” He resumed his furious digging. Ratliff w^atched him for 
a second. 

“ Come on,” he said. He turned, running, Bookwright behind 
him. The old man was sitting up when they reached him. Ratliff 
plunged down beside him and began to scrabble among the weeds 
for the other shovel. It was the pick he found first. He flung it 
away and plunged down agaiti ; he and Bookwright found the 
shovel at tlie same time. 1 hen they were standing, struggling for 
the shovel, snatching and jerking at it, their breathing harsh and 
repressed, liearing even above their r vn breathing the rapid sound 
of Armsiid’s shovel up the slope. “ ^ .eave go ! ” Rati iff whispered. 
“Leave go !” The old man, unaided now, was struggling to 
get up 

“ Wail,” he said. “ Wait.” Then Ratliff seemed to realise 
what he was doing. He released the shovel ; he^almost hurled it at 
Bookwright. 

“Take it,” hte said. He drew . long shuddering breath. 
“ God,” he whispered. “ Just look at w'hat even the money a man 
ain’t got yet will do to him,” He stooped^ftd jerked the old man 
to his feet, got with intentional roughness but merely out of his 
urgency.* He i^jid to hold him up for a mdlment. 

“ Wait,” th#old rpjin sjid in a reedy, quavering voice.* He was 
known through all that country. He had no kin, no ties, afld he 
anted<\jed everyone ; nobody knew how old he was — a tall tlyn 
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man in a filthy frock-coat and no shirt beneath it and a long, per- 
fectly \ihite beard reaching below his Tvaist, who lived in a mud- 
daubed hut in the river bottom five or six miles from any load. 
He made and sold nostrums and ciitirms, and it WcL said of him that 
he ale not only frogs and snakes but bugs as well — anything that he 
could catch. There was nothing in his hut but his pallet bed, a few 
cooking vessels, a tremendous Bible and a faded daguerreotype of 
a young man in a Confederate uniform which was believed by those 
who had seen it to be his son. “ Wait/* he said, “ There air 
anger in the yearth. Ye must make that ere un quit a-biutsin hit/* 
That’s so,” Ratliff said “ It won’t work unless the ground is 
quiet. We got to make him stop ” Again when they stood over 
him, Henry continued to dig, again \^hen Ratlifl touched him he 
whirled, the sliosel raised, and stood cursing ther.i in a spent 
vthispci until the old man himself walked up and touched his 
shoulder. 

” Ye km dig and yc tin dig, young man,” the reedy voire. sa J. 

‘ r oi what’s rendered to the \ earth, the yeirth will keep until hit’s 
leady to k\c j1 hn ” 

** I hats right, Iicnr\,” Rathff >aid. “We got ro^give Unric 
Dick I ooni to find w here it is C ome on. now ” Armstid lowered 
the sho\ ^4 and came out of his pit (it w is a!redd> iicai ly a foot deep) 
But he would not relinquish the shovel , he still held to it until the 
old man dro\e tfiem bat k to the edge of the garden and produced 
fiom the lail-pocket ol his froA-coat i forked peach branch, from 
iht butt-end of which something dangled rn a length of stung, 
Ratliff, ^ho had se».n it before at least, knew what it w as — an empty 
cloth tobdLco-^-dc k containing a gold-filled human tooth. He held 
them there for ten minutes, stooping now and tlien to lay his hand 
flat on the e irth. I hen, with the three of them clumped and silent 
at liis he#*ls, he went to the weed-choked corner of the old garden 
and giaspcd the two prongs of the branch m his hands, the string 
and the loba^co-sack hangmg plumblike and motionless before him, 
and stood for a iimc^ muttering to himself. 

“ How do I - Bookwnght said 

“ JLIusli,” Ratliff saicl.* The old man began to '"^alk, tl 2 ihiee of 
them following Th 'y moved like a rocrssion, with something 
at once ouirageously pagan and orthodoxly funereal about them, 
slowly back and forth across the garden, mounting th^ slope 
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c;radu5lly in overlapping travel ses. Suddenly the old man stopped ; 
A^nislid, limping just behind him, bumped into him. 

“ There’s somebody agin it,” he said. He didn’t look back. 
“ It ain’t you,” said, and they all knew lie ^\as talking to Ratliff. 
“ And It ain’t that cripple. It s that othei one. That black one. 
Let him get offen this ground and qui^'tcn hit. or you can lakt me on 
back home.” 

“ Go back to the edge,” Ratliff said quietlv ovei his sliouldei to 
Bookwn^hr It’ll be all tight tlicn.” 

” But I ” Bookwrighf Slid 

“ Get off the garden,” Rtilift ^aio. “ It*^ after inulmglit. Ti’M 
be daylight in four hours.” Bool urmht leiutricd lo tlie hn t of th( 
slope rh<it IS, he faded inlo iht darkness, because the\ aid not 
walcli him ; 4hty T\erc tm \ ing again tif^v , \im nd ind llalliff close 
at the old man’s heck. \gan' the began to moun the slope m 
tiavcrscs, passing ihf place when Ikniy had begun to dig, passmg 
the place where Raihfl liad fou ul sn*n'» of the oilui man‘-t \c<ivdtion 
on the firn night Arrnsiid had Li ought him lu re , now R uhff c ould 
feel Armstid beginning t > tremble again. J h^-* old man n pped. 
The\ did not bump into him this time, and Ratliff did not ^ now that 
Bookwnghf was bcliind him auain until tlu ('kl man sp<Ae 

” Ivch my clbers,” he sac. ” Ntit yi u, ’ lu said ” \ou that 
didn’t helie\e.” When L oKwright louened tht m, msKic the 
sleeves tlu aims— aims thin and ftail inc^ df *d »-Mrtcn slicks - 
wue jerking faintly and steadily, when tlu old man slopped 
sudden)) again and" Bookw light bkndeud intc^ hi n, he felt tlie 
whole thin boci) stiaining backward. Aiinsnd was cursi -^leadih 
in his dry whisper. ” Tecli die peach fork.” tlie old man parted. 
“ You that didn’t believe ” When Bookw right touched it, n was 
aiclitd into a rigid down-poinring curve, the string uiii as wire. 
Armstid made a choked sound ; Bookwnght left Ins hand on the 
branch too. Tlu? branch sprang free the old man staggered, die 
fork lying dead on the ground at his feet uiitd Armstid, digging 
furiously with his bare hand, flung it awa).^ 

They turryd as one and plunged back down the slope to wlicie 
they had jeft thejiools. They could iiardl^ ^eep up with Armstid. 
“ Don’t let IHnf get tl^ Bookwnght jjanted. “ wiTl kill 

somebody with it.” But Armstid w is not after the pick. Ile^ent 
straighj to where he had left his shovel when the old mar produced 
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the forked branch and refused to start until he put the shovel down, 
and snatched it up and ran back up the slope. He was already 
digging when Ratliff and Bookwright reached him. They all dug 
then, frantically, hurling the dirt as'de, in each othe^r’s way, the tools 
clashing and ringing together, while the old man stood above them 
behind the faint gleam of his beard in the starlight and his white 
brows above the tw^o caverns from whicli, even if they had paused 
to look, they could not have told w^hether his eyes even watched 
them or not, musing, detached, without interest in their panting 
frenzy. Suddenly the three of them became fiozen in the attitudes 
of digging for perhaps a second. Then they leaped into the hole 
togcth(T ; tlie six hands at the same instant touched rhe object — a 
heavy solul sack t>f licavy cloth through which they all felt the 
round milled edges ^)f coins. They struggled for n, to. king it hdi k 
and forth, among them, clutching it, gripping it, panting. 

“Stop It!” Kathfl panted. “Stop it! Ain't wc all ihiee 
partners alike ? " But Armstid clung to it, Irving to )erk it away 
from the others, cursing. “ Let go, Odiim,“ Ratliff said. “ Lei 
him have it.” Thev turned it loose. Aimstid clutJicd it to Inm- 
sclf, stooping, glaring at them as they climbed out ol the hole. 
“ Let him keep it,” Ratliff j-aicl. “ Don't you know that ain’t all ? ” 
He turned quickly away. ” Come on, Uncle Dick,” he said 

“ Get your ” I Ic cease cl. The old man was standing niotion- 

Ic'-s behind them, his head turned as if lie were listenifig toward the 
ditch from which they had come. “ Wliat ? ” Ratliff whispered. 
They were all three motionless now, rigid, still stooped a little as 
when they had stepped away from Armstid. “ Do you hear some- 
thing ^ ” Ratliff whispered. “ Is somebody down there ? ” 

“1 feci four bloods lust-running,” the old man said. “Hu’s 
four sets of blood here lusting for trash.” They crouched, rigid. 
But there was no sound. 

“ Well, ain’t it four of us here ? ” Bookwuigh^ whispeied. 

“ Uncle Dick don’t care nothing about money,” Ratliff whis- 
pered. “ If somebody s hiding there ” They were running. 

Armstid was the first to start, still carrying his shovel. Again they 
could^ hardly keep up *^’hh him as they went pliipging down the 
slope. , ^ ' 

“ Kill him,” Armstid said. “ Watch every bush and kill him.” 

No,” Ratliff said. “ Catch him first.” When he and^Book- 
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wrigbt reached the ditch, they could hear Arm<»tid beating along the 
edge of It, making no effort whatever to be quiet, slashing at the 
dark undergrowth with the axe-like shovel-edge with the same 
fury he had dug»with. But they found notlimg, nobody. 

“ Maybe Uncle Dick never heard notlung,” Bookwiight said. 

“ Well, \\hatever It was is gone, anywa;y,” Ratlifl'said, “ Maybe 

He ceased. He and B'^H)kwright stared at one another ; 

above their breaths they heard the horse. It w^s in ihc old toad 
beyond *^he cedars ; it was a-> if it had hf en dropped there fiom the 
sk^ in fidl gallop. 7 ’hey he ird it until it ceasecl uko the sand it the 
bnncli. AfltM a moment thi\ heard it again on the hard ground 
beyond, fainter now. Then it ceased allogethet. They stared at 
one another m the darkness, across their held bre'aths Then 
Railiil exhA'd. “ I'liat means we got till da\ light,’* he said. 
“ Uonip on. ’ 

I wjce mon the old man's peach brara h spi mg and bent ; tw icc 
m(»ie they jo»ind small ladginr canvas Ings solid and nninistakab^e 
e\eii in die daik. “ No^ Ratliff said, “ we got i h )lc a-picce and 
till davligln to do it 111. Dig, bo\s.'' 

Wlien thj? east began to turn grr\, the\ had found nothing else. 
But digging tliree holes at once, as they luid been doing, none of 
diem h id been able 10 go d "ep And tlu hulk of the treasure* 
w'ould be deep ; uS RaildThad s *id, d il weie noi it w )uld have been 
found ten times oxrr dining the last thin v \ cars sinct iherc probably 
were not many squaie feel of the ten cres wh»«.h c( mprised the old 
mansion-sir< whi^b had iH)t been dug into between si^me sunset and 
dawm by someone witliout d light, trMiig to dig fast and dig quiet 
at the same time. So at last he aiul Book wright pre\ ailed on Arm- 
stid to see a hole of leason, and the> desisted and filled up the holes 
and removed the traces of digging. Then tlaw opened the bags m 
the grev lighi. RallifPs and Bookv nght’s contained twenty-five 
silver dollars c n lu Armstid icfuscd t > tell what his contained or to 
let anyone see it. He crouched over it, Ifis back toward them, 
cursing them when they tried to look. “ A^l right,” Ratliff said 
Then a rhouf!;hi struck him. He looked dcjwn at Armstid. “ Of 
course aiti’t nobiidy fool enough to try tet spend ary of it n»w ” 
Mine’s innie,” Avistid said. “ 1 found it. I worlfcd for it. 
Fm going to do any God damn thing I want to with it.” 

“ AU right,” Ratliff said. “ How are you going to explain it 
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“ Hov^ am I ” Aimstid said. Squatting, he looked up at 

Ratliff- The} could see one another’s faces now. All three of 
them were strained, spent with sleeplessness and fatigue. 

“ Yes/’ Ratliff said. “ How you going u' explain to folks 
where you got it.^ Got twenty-five dollars all coined befoie 
i86t^” He quit looking at Armstid. He and Bookwnght 
looked at one another quietly in the grou ing light. “ There was 
somebody in the ditch, watching us/’ he said. We got to buy it.” 

We got to buy it quick/’ Bookwnght said “ Tomorrow^” 

“You mean ioda\/’ Ratliff said. Bookwnght looked about 
him. It was as though lie were waling from an anaesthetic, as if 
he saw llie dawn, the earth, lor the first lime. 

“ That’s light,” be said. ‘ It s alieady tomorrow now ” 

The old man lay under a tree beside the ditch, asle/,^, flat on his 
back, his moiitli open, his beard dingy and stained in the inci casing 
dawn , they hadn’t c\ en missed him since they really began to dig 
Tiny waked Inm and helped him back to the biickboird. The dog 
ktnnel bo\ in wluch Ratliff catiied the sewing-machines had a pad- 
locked door He look a few ears of corn from the box, then he 
stowed his and Bookw light’s bags of coins beneath tbe odds and 
ends of small and stili fiozcn traded objects it the hack of it and 
locked It ag iin 

” \ ou put yours in too, 1 lent} /’ he said. ” What w e want 
to do now IS to forget we even got them until wc find the rest of it 
and get u out of the ground.” But \rmstid would not. He 
climbed stjfflv onto the hore behind Bookwnght, unaided, repudi- 
ating the aid which had not even been offered yet, clutching his bag 
inside the bib of his p itclied and faded Overalls, and they departed. 
Ratliff fed his team and watered them at the branch , he too was on 
the road before & sun rose. Just betoic nine o’clock he pud the 
old man his dollai tec and put him down where ihe five-milc path to 
his hut entered the river bottom, and turned tlie wirv and indefatig- 
able little horses back toward Irenchman’s Bend. Theie was 
somebody hid m ihai ditch, he thought. We got to buy it damn 
quick. ^ 

it seemed to birr, that, until he reached the^^tore, Kte had not 
actually icalised himsvlf how quick th*^y y ould have to buy it. 
Almost as soon as he came m sight of the store, he saw the new 
fa:e among the familiar ones along the gallery and recognised it — 
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Eustace Grimm, a young tenant-farmer living ten or twelve miles 
away in the next county with his wife of a year, to whom RatliflF 
intended to sell a sewing-machine as soon as they had finished pay- 
ing for the baby jDom two months ago ; as he lied his team to one 
of the gallery posts and mounted the heel-gnawed steps, he thought, 
Maybe sleeping rests a man, but it takes staying up all night for two 
or three nights and being worried and scared half to death during 
diem, to sharpen liim. Because as soon as he recognised (^rimm, 
something in him had clicked, though it would be three days before 
he would know what it was. He had not had his clothes off m 
more than sixty hours ; he had had no breakfast today and wdia 
eating he had done in the last two days had been more than spotty — 
all of which showed in his face. But ii didn't show iahis \oice or 
anywhere el^, and nothing else but that showed anyulieie at ail. 

“ Morning, gentlemen,’* he said. 

“ Be durn if you don't look like ) 011 ain’t I't'eii to bed in a week, 
V. K.,” Freeman said. “ What you up to nov ? Lon Qui^^k said 
his boy seen your team and buckboard hid out in the bottom below 
Armsiid’s two mornings ago, but I told him I didn't reckon them 
horses had done nothing to have to hide fnun. So it must be you.*’ 

“ I reckdh not,” Ratliff said. “ Or Td ^ been caught t^H>, same 
as the team. I used to think I was too sniari lo be caught h\ any- 
body around here. Bur .. don’t know now.’* He looked at 
Grimm, his face, except Ibi the sleeplessness and fatigue, as bland 
and qui/jzical and impenetrable a e\er. “Eustace,” lie said, 
“ you’re strayed.” 

“ It looks like it,” Gnmm said. “ I come to see — 

“He’s paid. his road- tax,” Lump Snopes, the clerk sitting as 
usual in the single chair tilted in the dof:)rway, said. “ Do you 
object to him using Yoknapata\\plu roads io‘* ? ” 

“ Sholy not,” Ratliff said. “ And if he’d a just paid his poll-tax 
in the right place^he could drhe his »gon through the store and 
through Will Varner’s house roc*.” Tliey guffawed, all except 
Lump. 

“ Maybe I will yet,” Grimm said. “ I come up here to see ” 

He ceased, focJcing up at Ratliff. He \vaft perfectly motionless, 
squatting, a slider of wood in one hand and^his open an^ ari%sted^ 
knife in the other. Ifatliff watched him. 

“ Couldn’t you see him last night eidier ? ” he said. 
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“ Couldn’t I see who last night ? ” Grimm said. 

** How could he have seen anybody in Frenchman’s Bend last 
night when he wasn’t in Frenchman’s Bend last night ? ” Lump 
Snopes said. “ Go on to the hou 'e, Eustace,” he jaid. “ Dinner’s 
about ready. I’ll be along in a few minutes.” 

“ 1 got ” Grimm said. 

” You got twelve miles to drive to get home tonight,” Snopes 
Said. ” Go on, now.” Grimm looked at him a moment longer. 
'Tiien he rose and descended the steps and went on ap the road. 
Ratliff was no longei watching liim. He was looking at Snopes. 

” Eustace eating with you during his visit ? ” ht said. 

“ He happens to be eating at Winterboitom’s ^ht re 1 happen to 
be boarding,” Snopes said harshly, ” Where a few other folks 
happens to be eating and paying board too.” 

“ Sho now,” Ratliff s lid. “ You hadn’t ought to druv him away 
like that. Likely Eustace don’t get to town very often to spend a 
day or two examining tlie country and setting around store.” 

“ He’ll have his feet under his own table tonight,” Snopes said. 
” You can go down there and look at him. Then you can he in his 
backyard even before he opens Ins mouth.” 

“ Slio nc)w%” Ratliff said, pleasant, bland, inscrutable, witli his 
spent and sleepless face. When you expecting Flem hack ? ” 

” Back from wlieve ? ” Snopes said, in that harsh \ oice. ” From 
laying up yonder in that barrel-slat hammock, taking time about 
with Will Varner, sictping? Likely never.” 

” Him and Will and llic womenfolks was in Jefferson yesterday,” 
Freeman said. “ W'ill said they was u>ming home this morning.” 

” Sho now',” Ratliff said, ” Sometimes it takes a man even 
longer than a year to get his new wife out of the idea that money 
was just made lo shop w'iih.” He stood above them, leaning 
against a gallery post, indoleni and easy, as if he had not ever even 
heard of haste. So Flem Snopes has been in jeff.Tson since yester- 
day, he thought. And Lump Snopes didn’t want it mentioned. 
And Eustace CJrirnm' -^ again liis mind clicked still it wamlci be three 
days before he would know what had clicked, because now he 
believed he did know,, that he saw the patiern complete — and 
, Eustace primm has b.i^en here since last^night, since <ve fieard that 
galloping herse anyway. Maybe they was both on the horse. 
Maybe that’s why it sounded so loud. He could see that too — 
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Lump^Snopes and Grimm on the single horse, fleeing, galloping in 
die dark back to Frenchman’s Bend where Fiem Snopes would still 
be absent until sometime in the early afternoon. And Lump 
Snopes didn’t w^t that mentioned either, he thought, and Eustace 
Grimm had to be sent home to keep folks from talking to him. 
And Lump Snopes ain’t just worried and mad : he’s scared. They 
might even have found the hidden buckboard. They probably 
had, and so knew at least one of those who were digging in the 
garden ; now' Snopes would not only ha^^e to get Iiold of his cousin 
first tlirough his agent, Gr'mm,he might even then become involved 
m the bidding contest for the place against someone who (Baliiii 
added this without vanity) had more to outbid him with ; he 
ihouglii, musing, amazed as alw'ays though still iinpenitrable, how 
even a was not safe from ancaher Snopes. Dan»n quick, he 

thought. He stood away from the post and turned back toward 
the steps. " I reck(^n Til gel along,” he said. “ See you boys 
tomorrow.” 

” Come lionie svlth me and take dinner,” Freeman said. 

” Much obliged,” RalhfF said. “ I ate breakfast late at Book- 
wright’s. I want to collect a machine note from Ike McCaslin this 
afternoon aRd be back liere by dark.” He got into the buckboard 
and turned the team back down the road. Presently they had 
fallen inn^ then road gait, tiotting rapidly on iJieir short legs in the 
traces though their forward motion was not actually fast, on until 
they had passed Varner’s hc^use, be) ad which the road turned off 
to McCaslm’s farm and so out of iglit from the store. Tliev 
entered this road galloping, the dast bursting from their shaggy 
backs in lung spurts wliere the whip slaslied them. He had diree 
miles to go. After the first half-mile it would be all winding and 
little-used lane, but he could do it in twenty niinutes. And it was 
only a little after not)n, and it had probably been at least nine o’clock 
before Will Varn«r got his wife awa^ jiom the Jefferson church- 
ladies* auxiliary w’ith which she was afliliated. He made it in nine- 
teen minutes, hurtling and bouncing among ruts ahead of his 
spinning dusj, and slowed the now -lathered team and swung them 
into the JgflFersofi highroatl a mile from ihe^'fllage, letting them trot 
for another lfal#^mile, sloping, to cool tlienj out graduaUy. *But, 
there w'as no sign of the surrey yet, so he w'ent on at a WMlk um^Uie 
reached a crest from w hich lie could see the road for some disianije 
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ahead, and pulled out of the road into the shade of a tree and 
stopped. Now he had had no dinner either. But he was not quite 
hungry, and although after he had put the old man out and turned 
back toward the village this morning he had hadon almost irresist- 
ible desire to sleep, that was gone too now. So he sat in the buck- 
board, lax now, blinking painfully against the glare of noon, while 
the team (he never used check-reins) nudged the lines slack and 
grazed over the breast-yoke. People would probably pass and see 
him there ; some might even be going toward the v^illage, where 
they might tell of seeing him. But he would take care of that when 
it arose. It was as though he said to himself, Now I got a little 
while at least when I can let down. 

Thtn he saw the surrey. He was already in the road, going at 
that road-gait w’'hich the w hole coiintr\'side knew, ful’ rapid little 
h('>oves w'hich still did not advanu a great deal faster than two big 
hordes could have w’alked, before anyone ri the surrey could have 
seen him. And he knew dial they had already seen and lecognised 
him wdicn, still two hundred yards from it, he pulled up and sat in 
the buckboard, afiahle, bland and serene exc<‘pi for hi') worn face, 
until Varner snapped the surrey beside him. '‘How'dy, V. K.,*' 
Varner said. 

“ Morning,” Ratlid' said. He raided his Hat to t]ie w'omon 
in the back stat. “ Mr',. Vaimr. Mrs. Sne^pes.” 

“ Where you headed ? ” Varnei said. ” Town ? '' Rathfl lold 
no lie ; lie attempted none, smiling a little, com leous, perhaps even 
a little deferential. 

“ I come out to meet 3- cm, I want 10 speak to Idem a minute.” 
He looked at Snopes for first time. “ I’ll drive you on home,” 
he said. 

“Hall,” Varner said. “You had to come iwo miles to meet 
him and then turn ar^iund and go two miles hack, lo talk to 
him.” 

“ That’s right,” Ratliff said, lie w^as still looking at Snopes. 

“ You got belter ^ehse than to try to sell Flem Snopes anything,” 
Varner said. “ And you sholy ain’t fool enough by God to buy 
anything from him, aie you ? ” 

‘*T den’t know,” Patliff said in that s^me uleasarit iihd unchanged 
aneP impenetrable voice out of his spent and sleepless face, still 
looking at Snopes. “ I used to think 1 was smart, but now I don't 
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knovv. ril biin^ you on liome,” he said. “ You won’t be late for 
dinner!” 

“Go on and get out,” Varner said to his son-in-la\^. “He 
ain’t going to t^ll voii till you do.” But Snc^pes was already 
mo\ mg. He spat outward over the wheel and turned and climbed 
down over it, backward, btoad and dclib^Tat* m the st'iled light- 
ercv tnnispr , the whit shirt, the planl c ip ; rh^' sur'-ev went on. 
ivatlill cl imped the wheel ^nd Snopc s got into the buckhoard bcsidc 
him ana he turned the buthbuircl and a^Min the t«'am tell into tlietr 
tireless and tamiliar n'ad Bui thi. time Jt.ithfi reined them 

hack unid the\ wtre wa^kmg and l»ehl tii'm so while Snope^ 
chewed steadily hesidt liim. Ihtv’’ didn’t look at )ne anoditr 
again. 

Fh »r Old hrem hmin plact , 11 iditl siid. 1 he surn v v^ent on 
a hundied vaids jhca<k Pic^'g ii-» ( 'MiduM,a rlity rhems^ h^es were 
now dome, “ Whut ne vou eom > to isk b ustac e Grimm for it ? ” 
Snopi-* pat ul icco juicp \(r pp ri )\ mg whtol. Ih did not 
chew fa*'*' iv'i did lip ’'^cm to tinu it nece*- >ar\ to stop Jmwing m 
order to spa or *^p( ak titht r 

“ He s at tfie stoic, is he ’ he ^aid. 

“Ain’t i^is the da\ vou t(»id him U) t ime ^ ” Rat’iff said. 

“ How much aie you eoinj to ask lum for it -* ' Snope^ told him. 
llaihlT made a short sound, sv/mcihing liivc \ arner’s hahitUul e) icub- 
tion. “ Du you leckon 1 in rice (itmiin can uci hn i ancis on thar 
much monev : ” 

“ I don’t know,” Snopes said. H spat o\er the moving wheel 
again, llarlilf might 1 -ve said. Then >ou don’t Want to sell it; 
Snopes would have answered, I’ll sell anything. But thev^ did lot. 
They didn’t need to. 

“ All riglit.” Ratliff said. ” What are 300 ,y^ing to ask me for 
it.^” Snopes told him. It was tlip same amount. This time 
Ratliff u-jcd Va»'nci?s eiaculation. “ 1 ist talking about them ten 
acres where that old htmse is. I ain’t trying to buv all Yokna- 
patawphd County from you,” Tlies <r()sf<ll the last hill; the 
surrey began to mov c faster, draw int, aw ly from them. The village 
was not far now • “ We’ll let this one v.oun^'* Raihff said “ How 
much do v^ou w aiit for that Old Frenclirn'in pk^ce ” His tgam'Vas ^ 
trying to trot tow, aheJfd o? the butkuoarcFs light weight. Rjtliff 
held them in, the road beginning to ciivc* to pass the sclioolhouse 
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and enter the village. The surrey had already vanished beypnd the 
curve. 

“ What do you want with it ? Snopes said. 

“ To start a goat-ranch,” Radiff said. “ How ^uch ? ” Snopes 
spat over the moving wheel. He named the sum for the third 
time. Ratliff slacked off the reins and the little strong tireless team 
began to trot, sweeping around the last curve and past the empty 
schoolhouse, the village now in sight, the surrey in sight too, 
already beyond the store, going on. “ That fellow, that teacher 
you had three-four years ago. Labove. Did anybody ever hear 
w'hat become of him ? ” 

A little after six that evening, in the empty and locked store, 
Ratliff and Bookw'right and Armstid bought the Old Frenchman 
place from Snopes. Ratliff gave a quit-claim deed to his half of the 
side-street lunch-room in Jefferson. Armstid gave a mortgage on 
his farm, including the buildings and tools and live-stock and about 
tw'o miles of three-strand wire fence ; BookwTight paid his third 
in cash. Then Snopes let them out the front door and locked h 
again and they stood on the empty gallery in the fading August 
afterglow and watched him depart up the road toward Varner’s 
house — two of them did, that is, because Armstid had already gone 
ahead and got into the buckboard, where he sat motionless and 
waiting and emanating that patient and seething fury. “ It’s ours 
now ,” Ratliff said. ” And now we better get on out there and 
watch it before somebody fetches in Uncle Dick Bolivar some night 
and starts hunting buried money.” 

They went first to Bookwright’s liouse (he was a bachelor) and 
got the mattress from his bed and two quilts and his coffee-pot and 
skillet and another pick and shovel, then they went to Armstid’s 
home. He had ,bui one mattress too, but then he had a wife and 
five small children ; besides, Ratliff, who had seen the mattress, 
knew that it would not even bear being lifted Vrom the bed. So 
Armstid got a quilt and they helped him fill an empty feed sack with 
shucks for a pillov^ lind returned to the buckboard, passing the 
house in the door of which his wdfe still stood, wirh four of the 
children huddled abefu^ her now. But she still <?aid nothing, and 
when Bailiff looked*JDack from the m.oviqg bucfi±>6ard, the door 
w(i5 empty. 

, When they turned from the old road and drove up through the 
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shaggy park to the shell of the ruined house, there was still light 
enough for them to see the wagon and mules standing before it, and 
at that moment a man came out of the house itself and stopped, 
looking at them.^ It was Eustace Grimm, but Ratliff never knew if 
Armstid recognised him or even bothered to try to, because once 
more before the buckboard had even stopped Armstid was out of it 
and snatched the other shovel from beneath Bookwright’s and 
Ratliff’s feet and rushed with his limping and painful fury toward 
Grimm, who moved swiftly too and pul the wagon between 
Armstid and himself, standing there and watching Armstid across 
the wagon as Armstid slashed across the wagon at him witli tlie 
shovel. “ Catch him ! ” Ratliff said. “ He’ll kill him ! ” 

“ Or break that damn leg again,” Bookvriglit said. ' When they 
overtook hiA, he was trying to double the wagon, the shovel raised 
and poised like an axe. But Grimm had already darted around to 
the other side, where he now saw Ratliff and Bookv right running 
up, and he sprang away from them too, vatching tliem, poised and 
alert. Bookwright caught Armstid from behind in both arms and 
held him. 

‘‘ Get away quick, il you don’t want anything,” Ratliff told 
Grimm. 

“ No, I don’t want anything ” Grimm said. 

“ Then go on while Bookwright’s got him.” Grimm moved 
toward die wagon, watching Armstid with something curious and 
veiled in his look. 

“ He’s going to get in trouble wini that sor^ of foolishness,” 
said. 

“ He’ll be all right,” Ratliff said, ” You just gel on away from 
here.” Grimm got into the wagon and went on. “ You can let 
him go now,” Ratliff said. Armstid flung fret of Bookwright and 
turned toward the garden. “ Wait, Henr}^,” Ratliff said. ” Let’s 
eat supper first. Let’s get our beds in ^ the house.” But Armstid 
hurried on, limping in the fading light toward the garden. “ We 
ought to eat first,” Ratliff said. Then he leF Sut a long breath like 
a sigh; he ind Bookwright ran side by side to the rear of the 
sewing-nvehintf^pox, whi( h Ratliff unlocked, •and they snatched out 
the other sho^^efe and mcksyand ran down the^lope and inr® the old* 
garden where Armstid was already digging. Just before ^ey 
reacheef him he stood up and began to run toward die road, thp 
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shovel raised, whereupon they too saw that Grimm had not departed 
but was sitting in the wagon m the road, watching them across the 
ruined fence of iron pickets until Armstid had almost reached it. 
Then he drove on. 

They dug all that night, Armstid in one liole, Ratliff and Book- 
wright working together in another. Fiom time to time they 
would stop to rest while the summer constellations marched over- 
head. Ratlift and Bookwntrht would move about to Hex iheir 
tramped inubcl^s, tli^n they would squat (They did not smoke; 
they could not iisk showing an 3 r light. Armstid had probably 
never lud the ext^a nukcl »)r dime to bu> tolncco with") and talk 
qintrl} wlrU tlu v liaentil l<^ the stead v stjund of Armstid’s shovel 
below them, lit, would he digging when thev si*, pptd , he would 
still be digging, unH iggini and tireless, when the) *^tarted again, 
tlioui?li now in<^ th< n one of Hum vVi'uld Tenitniht " him and p luso 
tti set hin sining <jn tlu side (d his pit, inimc hile the lumps of 
eaith ]jt liul tl r jwn out of it Ihtn lu vsoald he chugmg again 
before he had itiually liiil t nc i(» rest , this until dawn began and 
Rathrt and Rook viiuht stood over him m the wan light, an»,uing 
with liini * We tf>i ti* quit,’' Ratliff said. “ It’s already light 
enough toi tolk* to sff us.” Armstid didn’t pause. 

“ 1 ct thf n,” he s ud. “ It's mine now , I t.an dig all day if I 
w int.” 

*' A.11 right,” Rulifl said, “You’ll have plenty of help then.” 
Now Armstid paused, looking up at him out of his pir. “ How 
can wt dig all niglu and then set up all day to keep otlier folks out 
of It ^ Ratliff said. “ Come on he sa^d. “ We got to eat 

and rlien sleep some.” I he> got rlie ma tress and the quilts from 
the buckh(Mrd and earned them into the hou e, the hall in whose 
gaping door-frames no doors anv longer hung and from whose 
ceiling depended iht skeleton of what had been once a crystal 
chandelier, witli its sweep of stairs wlujse trends had long since 
been prised off and carrieci away to patch birns and chicken-houses 
and privies, whose^ spindles and walnut railings and newel-posts 
had long ago been chopped up and burned as fiiewood. The room 
thg.w chose liad a foureen-foot ceding. There, Vere the remains 
of a ontrc^-gilt hltgrce of cornice aboverdie gutted w indows and the 
nhrxd and serrated gun iff lathing from whicli die plaster had 
fallen, and the skeleton of another piismed chandelier- They 
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spread the matttcss and the quilts upon the dust of phster, and 
RathfF* and Book^riu;ht returned to the buekboard mJ g )t the 
food they had brouGjht, and the two sacks of eon s 1 lie\ iiid the 
two sieks m the cinmnev, foul with bird-droppmw behind the 
mtntel in wliKh tliere weif shllwcdw,td it^w sinrdscfthc < n^ind 

marble Armsiid didn t pit met lis bt>^ 1 1 cntin i know 

what he li id doij< >uili 1 Tiie di in’ isk 

lliev bum no hiL Ridilf w< ul t pii biMv In t » ujt td but 

nobod\ ujzjw^eotcd u tiit\ it t >d the t lck * die rii d 10 

tas*e It , rcmo\in_, niv ti cii )ts tun \> i dinuening 
tarth itom tin ttt p nin^ p ts, ti l Iu ini n die rjuilts me itj t 
litfulh t( (j line t) ^'leep unplti ly i) , cl » miint, >1 i^oli. 
low aid m n )i (1 u ips n 1 n ‘ m i uj^li nt 

1 lukc n i< 1,^11 d 1 1 i\ I ( t 1 r ^ t 1 t 1 iiul 1 1 i r i is \ ird 
av.iOoS liu }t i Cl d ♦ imi)t ( c. id i t 1 ti t 1 1 it I die 

anci tile si k1 hk it f 1 1 ^ mi ^ let li< e p i tl \ t irned and 

shii c d < ^ ei \ eu o ll c It m ii v 1 Ml 11 nm In 
s^d) sk< pi i , d t\ lu I li I ^ ti 1 i 1 1 ( w ( Mi) 11 t r ubiui, 

aw iv lilt 1 (i iKiM ethriensel t iii\ it n It 1 sunset 

w ithe LU M\ II rt cl 1 lie \ j t \ c 1 ti ^ il 1 1 i t r dkinjj;, 

wink lit ct kcc pM l I 1 1 c ht ! n I l it ) iin, 

V oltin^ tilt cold viiid I i t I \J il t tiiiiis n o \ trt nth 

ci\iri»w t (jcd in 1 1 li iir nt 1 <n >niii(i'‘'‘i fi ^ Pr^t 
one to imi li lit pul hi> ei j t \ n m 1 i r in n M cnito 
h s 1 mds ntl li te ^ 1 ni t ^ up rii r 1 I w kc 

brtktn lej | nnlul lent iiii 1 ni i i ni^ ti t i»tl dt t otn 

“ W I ii;hi to 'V nt til ui d H bP i m u n cei ny 

no ( nt 1 v^titd l m ] v t ♦ i t sp* kt l 1 ni e 1 in 1 had 
an weiet bim’tlr Ht tc t i j !> k\^ 1 J s du i s si md- 

inu; \\ lieu lie\ leieiitti 1 cUi , \rii m w It ich in hi> 
pit, di 

I hey duu 1 U(#d.^n dm bn i sun ni^i t s i‘ir iji li pc 
vit us one ulme tlk i m ilnr s irs wliee tl t e hi id -.loiipin^ now 

and then to lest in 1 c 1 t llu ir n ii tic- idJv ) du It id\ siL,li 

andiceoxtrol \tmsiicl s sIiom 1 htl w d)tm , tiuv pie iiicd upon 
him H) s^op at *1 iwn and n uiiud to I hi igst u d iie d e einmil 
Silmon, the* ificme ti c< Id in it o\ 11 e *n < iltd le ist, tiiai cold 
eooktd bn id -r-ind flepi^ ia;un imonp il»e t imblcd cjmlto ^wlnfr 
noonjLime and tlu cretpin*’" and probina Idtn sun at w’tiuse 
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touch they turned and shifted as though in impotent nightmare 
flight from that impalpable and weightless burden. They had 
finished the bread that morning. When the others waked at the 
second sunset, Ratliff had the coffoe-pot on the fire^d was cooking 
another batch of cornbread in the skillet. Armstid would not wait 
for it. He ate his portion of meat alone and drank his coffee and 
got to his feet again as small children do, and went out. Book- 
wright was standing also. Ratliff, squatting beside die skillet, 
looked up at him. “ Go on then,” he said. “ You don’t need to 
wait either.” 

“ We’re down six foot,” Bookwriglit said. “ Four foot wide 
and near ten foot long. I’ll start where we found the third sack.” 

“ All right,” Ratliff said. “ Go on and start.” Because some- 
thing had clicked in his mind again. It might have been wliile he 
was asleep, he didn’t know. But he knew that this time it was 
right. Only 1 don’t want to l(K)k at it, hear it, he thought, squat- 
ting, holding the skillet steady over the fire, squinting his watering 
eyes against the smoke which the broken chimney no longer drew 
out of the house, 1 don’t dare to. Anyway, I don’t have to yet. 
I can dig again tonight. We even got a new place to dig. So he 
waited until the bread was done. Then he took it out of the 
skillet and set it near the ashes and sliced some of the bacon into 
the skillet and cooked it ; he had hU first hot meal in thn*e days, 
and he ate it without haste, squatting, sipping his coffee while the 
last of the sunset’s crimson gathered along the ruined ceiling and 
died from there too, and the room had only the glow of the dying 
fire. 

BookwTight and Armstid were already digging. When he came 
close enough to see, Armstid unaided w^as three feet down and his 
pit was very nearly as long as the one Ratliff and Bookwriglit had 
dug together. He went on to where Bookwriglit had started the 
new pit and took up his shovel (Bookwright had fetched it for him) 
and began to dig. They dug on through that night too, beneath 
the marching and fan^liar stars, stopping now and then to rest 
although Armstid did not stop when they did, squatting on the lip 
of the new excavation while Ratliff talked, murmupus, qpt about 
gold," money, but anecdotal, humorous, his invisible f 2 .ee quizzical, 
bemijsed,^impenetrablo. They dug again. TDay light will be time 
enough to look at it, he thought. Because I done already looked 
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at it, he thought, I looked at it three days ago. Then it began 
to be flawn. In the wan beginning of that light he put his shovel 
down and straightened up. Bookwright’s pick rose and fell 
steadily in front of him ; twenty feet beyond, he could now see 
Armstid waist-deep in the ground as if he had been cut in t^o at 
the hips, the dead torso, not even knowing it was dead, labouring 
on in measured stoop and recover like a metnMi(.)me as Armstid 
dug himself back into that earth w'hich had produced him to be its 
born and fated thrall forever until he died. Railiff climbed out of 
the pit and stood in the dark fresh loam wliich ifiey liad tlirown out 
of it, his muscles flinching and jerking witli fatigue, and stood 
looking quietly at Bookwright until Bookwright became aware of 
him and paused, the pick raised for the next stroke, and looked up 
at him. TJjey looked at each other— -tlic two gaunt, unshaven, 
weary faces. “ Odum,” Ratliff said, “ wIjo was Eustace Grimm’s 
wife ? ” 

“ 1 don't know,” Bookwright said. 

“ 1 do,” Ratliff said. “ She was one of them Calhoun County 
Dosheys. And that ain’t right. And his ma was a tile. And 
that ain’t right either.” BookwTight quit looking at him. He 
laid the pi«?k dov^n carefully, almost gentlv, as if it were a spoon 
level-full of soup or of that much nitro -glycerine, and climbed out 
of the pit, wiping his lianc.j on his trousers. 

“ I thought you knew,” he said. “ I iliought \ou knew cver\'- 
thing about folks in this country.” 

“I reckon 1 know now,” Jlatliff said. “But I rock(»n you’ll 
still have to tell me.” 

“ Fite w'as liis second wife’s name. Slie wasn’t Eustace's ma. 
Pa told me about it when Ab Snupes first rented that place trom 
the Varners fi\'e years ago.” 

“ All right,” Ratliff said. “ Tell me.” 

“ Eustace’s raa»was Ab Snopes’s youngest sister.” They looked 
at one another, blinking a little. Soon tlie light would begin to 
increase fast. 

“ Sholy now,” Ratliff said. “ You finished ” 

“ YeSj” tfookwright said. “ Fm finished.” 

Bet youfOfie of them I beat you,” Ratliff said. They mc.^nted 
the slope and entered th? house, die room where they slep|. Ft 
was still dark in the room, so while Ratliff fumbled the two tags 
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out of the chimney, Bookwright lit the lantern and set if on the 
floor and they squatted facing each other across the lantein, 
opening the bags. 

“ I reckon we ought to know^d wouldn’t no cloth sack . . 
Bookw^ight said. “ After thirty years . . T?iey emptied the 
bags onto the flooi. Each of them look up a com, examined it 
briefly, then set iliem one upon the other like a crowned king m 
checkers, close to die lantern. Then one bv one ihe\ examined 
the oihei coin-5 by the light of die dingy lantern. “ But how did 
he know It would be us r ” Bookwrudii said. 

“ lie didn’t,” Ratlifl said He didn’t laie. He )ust come out 
here e\ery niglit and dug for a while. He knowed he coiikhi’t 
possibly dig uvu two wteKs bcioie somebody saw him.’ He 
laid hib last com down anrl sat bask on his lucls until, Cookwiijii t 
had finished. “ iS'ti/’ he said. 

“ 1879,” Boi'k\ iiiMit said * 1 even lo^ one ihut v niadic last 
year. Y< »ij Lear im 

‘‘ I beat you,” Ualhflf ,aid. He took up the two eoins and they 
put die money Lack mu ) the l,ai *Iluv didn’t inde djcin. The\ 
left each bag on ns owner’s quilt and bUw out tlu J mitin. Ir was 
lighter now and tin v could sec Aimstid cjuiu well whtrc'ne stooped 
and rose and stooped m Ins thigii-dctp pit. 'Jht sun ^ ould n^e 
soon; already duie wen* three iniz/uds stunng agnnst iLc high 
yellow^-iilue. Arm ^nd did lua c \ en look up Ittn the y appn )av.hr d ; 
he continued to dig c\tn whil'* tlu v ^lood Usid#* the pit, lot'king 
down at him, “ Henn,” Raiiitf said. Then Ratliff leaned dov\n 
and touched his shc'uldei. He whirled, the slunel ru-^ed and 
turned edgewise and glinting a thin lint of sreel-coluutcu dawn as 
the edge of an axe would. 

“ Cjet out ol my hole,” lit -.aid. “ Get f>uuii it.” 

2 

The wagons coniavn^ng the men, the women and die children 
approaJimg the village from that direction, stopped, and the men 
who had walked up from the stoic to stand along VarnerJ.) fenwC, 
watdn'd, wliile Lump and Ick Snopes and VarnerL »iiegio, Sam, 
I6ade^ the fuinuure and the tiunks and Ine Boxes mto the way on 
backtd up to the edge of the veranda. It was the same w^agon 
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drawn by flie same mules which had biouglit Hem Snopes back 
Ixom^exas m April, and die three men earner an-^ w^nt between 
It and the house, Lck or the nei>»-o backing clumsily tlirough the 
door wjtli ihe Ijjurdcn between them and Lump bnopes scuttling 
along beside it in a constant patter ot his own exhoitations and 
commands, holding to it, to Le sure, but carrjing no weight, to 
Itad tliat into tlie wagon and letutn piusiiv' at the door and 
stepping aside Mr^. \aT*n<:i hu ihd our wiih arioi k»* armful of 
sni ill Clocks and heinictic JcTs ol fruit and xcgi tables The 
;»aichcrs along Hit fence clieJvcd tlic cb) ct ofl — Hie di niintled 
btd the dressei, tiie wasnstand ain its llowtud niatJnng bi»\l 
and < wer and slop-jar and chamDcr put, tl e Hunk wliuli doubtk ss 
cunUiiudHi wile s ind inc cl iH cii thin , tl c w O'* en box which 
tli< \comMi#at b isf Im do ibtic conrnn 1 tn‘^hcs ind eudtr} 
and cookne \esstl , and Iisos i H< btb rc perl rr iss cf brc»wn 
canv i ‘ W 1 tLsiliU’'' tic<min u* JtlcfksiiKt item’* 

‘ L i*" a Hni, 111 iicl. 1 ek b ought 1 out 1 t( m the cxpiess 
( liice m town last week.*’ 

‘ fliv un t goin^ to nunc to ](lkison ind live in a tenu ate 
rntv ^ ’ I Hr mil) siid. 

1 df n*t j now lull ^ iid \t h 1 1 1 \ agon s loided , 
] ci and tin neg^o i onipc * Hiiou h tl t i 001 hn the hs» tinic, Mrs. 
\ JMK 1 it tied out \\)di tl t t II il I (nmiic j 1 , Lump Sm ocs ic- 
tnltjcd flic liou c and emerged t iih die «*rravv 'lute ise which llk^ 
ill knew, i! n I icin Snoj t u 1 ib 1 his wile came our She was 
Cl I vine tile bal ) vvlit I V 4 t H) 1 -c c to ha^ t bcr*n bi n at onh 
seven months but winJi bad ccruinly not wautd uniil Mav, and 
stood there tpr i moment, Olvnipu '^all, t be id ttiar than hci 
mcuhcr ('r liusiiand citbci. n i t ilou i suit dt '>pite the ru ii lie «t ol 
summers full tnuuiing, whose eomplcxun loiu sliowed llia< she 
was not "set euditecn since the uiiseting and exj les^ionlt^^s misk- 
faec had ne a , •while iIk wc nun in ilu wagvins loe ked it net and 
til )ugl t how mat w IS ll ( Irsl t iiloiccl suit ever seen in hreneliman b 
Bend and liow she had got ome elodicb ciui of Hem Snopes anv- 
wa\ Jiecuise* it would not be M’lll Varner diat 1 ou^dit diem now. 
and the^ten dl^ng the It nee lock^c at lie# and iboughi ol Iloakc 
MeCurron Jnd how anv one ol dicm wouW have bought ufe suit 
or anything el’^e lor ft/ r iT she had wanted it. 

Mrs. Varner took tfie elnld from her and they watelied her st^cep 
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the skirts inward into one hand with the gesture immemorial and 
female and troubling, and climb the wheel to the seat where Sliopes 
already sat with the reins, and lean down and take the child from 
Mrs. Varner. The wagon moved lurched into lyodon, the team 
swinging to cross the yard toward the open gate into the lane, and 
that was all. If farewell was said, that was it, the halted wagons 
along the road creaking into motion again though Freeman and 
Tull and the other four men merely turned, relaxed again, their 
backs against the picket fence now, their faces identically grave, a 
little veiled and perhaps even sober, not quite watching the laden 
wagon as it turned out of the lane and approached and then was 
passing them — the plaid cap, the steady and deliberate jaw, the 
minute bow and the white shirt ; tlie other face calm and beautiful 
and by its expression carven or even corpse-like, locA:ing not at 
them certainly and ma}^be nor at anything they knew. “ So long, 
Flem,” Freeman said. “ Save me a steak when you gel your hand 
in at cooking.” He didn’t answer. He might not have heard 
even. The wagon went on. Watching it, not moving yet, they 
saw it turn into the old road which until two weeks ago had been 
marked only by the hooves of Varner’s fat white horse for more 
than twenty years. * 

He’ll have to drive three extra miles to get back into the road 
to town that way,” Tull said in an anxious voice. 

“ Maybe he aims to take them three miles on into town widi 
him and swap them to Aaron Rideout for the other half of that 
restaurant,” Freeman said. 

” Maybe he’ll swap them to Ratliff and Bookwright and Henry 
Armstid for somediing else,” a third man — ^his name was Rideout 
also, a brother of the otlier one, both of whom were Ratliff’s 
cousins — said. “ He’ll find Ratliff in town too.” 

” He’ll find Henry Armstid without having to go that far,” 
Freeman said. 

That road was no longer a fading and almost healed scar. It 
was rutted now, because there had been rain a week ago, and now 
the untroubled grass and weeds of almost thirty yeap bore four 
distinct paths : the two<o^ter ones where iron whefi-rims.had run, 
the tHro ijriner ones wljere the harnessed teams had ivalked daily 
since /hat first afternoon when the first ones hid turned into it — the 
wea&iered and creaking wagons, the plough-galled hors^ and 
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muies, the men and women and children entering another world, 
traveling another land, moving in another time, another afternoon 
without time or name. 

When the sand darkened into the shallow water of the branch 
and then lightened and rose again, the countless overlapping prints 
of rims and iron shoes were like shouts in a deserted church. 
Then the w'agons would begin to come into sight, drawn up in 
line at the roadside, the smaller children squatting in the wagons, 
die women still sitting in the splint chairs in the wagon beds, 
holding the infants and nursing them when need arose, die men 
and the larger children standing quietly along the ruined and 
honeysuckle-choked iron fence, watching Armstid as he spaded 
the earth steadily down the slope of the old garden. They had 
been watching him for two weeks. After the first day, after the 
first ones had seen him and gone home with the news of it, they 
began to come in by wagon and on horse- and mule-back from as 
far away as ten and fifteen miles, men, women and children, octo- 
genarian and suckling, four generations in one battered and 
weathered wagon bed still littered dried manure or hay and 
grain chaff, to sit in the wagons and stand along the fence with tlie 
decorum of a formal reception, the rapt interest of a crowd watching 
a magician at a fair. On the first day, when the first one descended 
and approached the fence, Armstid climbed out of his pit and ran 
at him, dragging the stiffened leg, tlie shovel raised, cursing in a 
harsh, light, gasping whisper, and diove the man away. But soon 
he quit that ; he appeared to be not ^ven aware of them where they 
stood along the fence, watching him spading himself steadily back 
and forth across the slope with that spent and unflagging fury. 
But none of them attempted to enter die garden again, and now it 
was only the half-grown boys who ever bcithered him. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the ones who had come the 
long distances would begin to depart. But there were always 
some who would remain, even though it meant unharnessing and 
feeding and perhaps even milking in the d«ilk. Then, just before 
sunset, the last wagon would arrive — the two gaunt, rabbit-like 
mules, ite traced and dishing and ungrcAsed wheels — and they 
would turn «l»ng the fence and watch quietly while the yonfan in 
the grey and sbapelesS gafment and the faded sunbonnet got down 
and lifted from beneath the seat a tin pail and approached the fence 
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beyond Tvhich die man still had not looked up nor faltered in his 
metionome-like latour. She would set die pail m the corner of 
the fence and stand for a time, motionless, the grey garment falling 
in rigid cai\en iolds to her stained tennis shoes, hjr hands clasped 
and rolled into her apron, against hei stomach. If she v, ere looking 
at the man, they could nc»t tell u ; it she v.ere looking at anydiiiig, 
they did not know it. Ihen she \could turn and go Lack to die 
\tagcn (sli*^* had itedmg and milking to do too, as \^el) as the chil- 
ditn’s supjKr to gci) and mount to ilic scat and take up the rope 
reins and luin tlic tv ^g<^^n and drivt away. Then the list of the 
watchcl^ would dtput, Ra\nie Aimst*ci in die middle ol hi> fading 
slope, sp ding luniscif nuo the wexmg with the lettulaiuy 

of d nu vli inRcil »< V .ind w ith soirtthme monsirous in lii^ unflagging 
effort, as It ihc |o\ \\cn u o Ii u i Avhal u Ind h un set to cK>, 

or ICO h In tl < hot sunin'cr inorniivas, snuatung 

with sir >w u ^ ar .o < r ‘■tiufl-sucl iV dc gdllciv (t\ nnei’ssiore, 
orat cjUKi < rIs about me Lnd n m< lor ^ s'«iu of Uttinoon, 
thc\ tilk^d ahoi t a w iP ui t on v Kmn to ridci, ndcr to 

iidei or tioni w n < n or u one vva rin 1 1 idc a mailLov oi a 

late : “ Is I ♦ idl v A ^ 

“ He si*<l ii u 

“ Hc\ t r ini'' to k '1 h’mst If. W I '1, J cjr n 1 knov' it v dl be 
an\ Jt N ’ 

“ Nol iiOn> V rc, an\ w<'T 

“ Ilui Hut vvi’^ 1 ki til It tup t d it it ong food 
to hiin "I lij 1 !cm i>ii(»pwS ’ 

“ "I hat’s a (.r, ^X ouhlr t no otlicr m ai have ruriit it. ’ 

“ ( ouldn t no odici man i ‘\c clone n. Lod\ might ha\e 

looltd Ihn’s Aimst d But couldn i nHjo^.lv but I km Snopts 
h«t\e foi It d RatJill.’* 

Now r^’C'ugh it'wa^ onl} a htde altci ten, so in a only haci the 
da} s (juoia ah armed tlus weie ^nll there, ui-Iuding e\c*n the 
ones who, Itkv Snopts, wtre goins* all iht* was m to Jc^doisim, 
when he chose up. .e did not puP t ui oi the load into line. 
Instead, he ciio\e on past tht halted w aeons wliile the heads ol the 
women liolding the nui^mg children turned to l(*ok-at hmiand the 
headiiV)! the me n along the teia t lurnecl to v atch Inm pass, the laces 
gra\e^ \eiled too, still looking at him when he stopped the wagon 
and sdt, chewing with that stead} and measured thrust and looking 
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over their heads into tlie garden. Then the heads alone; the ruined 
fence turned as though to follow his look, and they watched two 
half-grown l^iys emerge liom the undtigiowth on the far side of 
the garden a^^steal across it, approaching Armstid irom behind. 
He had not looked up nor even ceased to dig, yet the boys were 
not within twenty feet ot him when he whirled and dra^^ged himself 
out of the trench and lan at them, the shovel hired. He said 
nothing ; lie did not even curse now. He )iist ran ai them, drag- 
ging his leg, stumbhng anion >, ihc chsls he h id dug vvhilt the boys 
fled lx lore him, outchst incjn ’ l)im Fvan aft^ei liity had v mished 
m the undt’gionth m wlnJi the\ hxl c >mf\ \imsiid tcnitinucd 
to run until he stumbled and icll headkmg and 1 .y there foi i lime, 
wliile bev(>n(l the knee the people watched him in a silence so com- 
plete that liicv could hear rht‘ div hispci ( t Ills p^nung bicatli. 
J"hen liv ^nr up, onto luo h inds an*^^ knees iirsi is small cbrldien do, 
and piclv cl up dn dir/vcl virul rtriirncd iIk tictich. He did not 
glance up at the sun, as a nun piusing m woik tiocs to gauge the 
time. He came stiaight back to tic ticpch, la'rrving lu^k to it 
with that painful and 1 dn nnng slowncs*-, the eaunr unshaven 
face wlikh wa> now (ompi lelv thd of a madman. He got back 
into tile trench anti began to die 

Sr jpes lamed his herd and >pit c‘\er the wagon wheel. He 
]erked tile reins slight!}, “( )nie up/ said. 



